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BRITOMARTIS, 

THE  SO-CALLED  EURO  PA  ON  THE  PLANE  TREE  OF  GORTYNA. 

A MONOGRAPH  ON  CERTAIN  CRETAN  COINS,  BY  M.  SVORONOS. 


[Translated  from  the  Revue  Beige  de  Numismalique A] 

fHERE  are  few  devices  on  ancient  coins  which  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  from  archaeologists  and  students  of  mythology  as 
that  of  the  so-called  Europa  upon  a plane-tree,  the  type  of  the 
beautiful  didrachm  of  Gortyna,  a city  of  Crete.  Scholars  of  the  high- 
est rank  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  its  meaning,  and 
have  written  many  essays  on  the  subject.  They  have  all  reached  the 
same  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  goddess  upon  the  tree  represents  Europa 
in  her  amour  with  Zeus.  Having  had  occasion,  in  a work  on  the  “ Numis- 
matics of  Ancient  Crete,”  to  study  all  the  coins  bearing  this  type,  I have 
become  convinced  that  the  explanation  that  the  female  is  Europa,  so  generally 
given,  is  entirely  wrong.  I have  stated  this  opinion  in  the  first  part  of  my 
work,  published  in  1890,  and  promised  to  give  my  reasons  later.  This  I now 

In  the  last  number  of  our  valued  contemporary,  the  Revue  Beige  de  Numismatique , we  find  an 
article  by  M.  Jean  N.  Svoronos,  Director  of  the  National  Numismatic  Museum  at  Athens,  on  the  types  of 
certain  coins  of  Crete,  which  he  illustrates  by  phototypes  from  original  pieces.  The  Cretan  coins  are  in 
many  respects  peculiarly  interesting ; and  the  question  as  to  what  goddess  is  represented  on  those  of 
Gortyna,  though  frequently  discussed,  has  never  before  received  a satisfactory  solution.  In  this  memoir 
M.  Svoronos  discusses  it  with  eminent  ability;  he  completely  demolishes  the  theory  that  the  goddess 
is  Europa,  and  in  our  opinion  so  satisfactorily  establishes  his  own  theory  that  she  is  Britomartis,  that 
we  have  felt  we  could  do  no  better  service  to  the  lovers  of  ancient  coins  than  to  translate  it  for  our  pages. 
At  the  same  time  we  shall  but  voice  the  gratitude  of  students  of  these  beautiful  types  when  we  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  obligations  we  and  they  are  under  to  the  editors  of  the  Revue%  — Messrs,  le 
Vicomte  B.  de  Jongh,  G.  Cumont,  and  Alphonse  de  Witte,  — for  the  service  they  have  done  the  Numis- 
matic fraternity,  in  giving  them  so  interesting  and-  scholarly  a paper  from  a gentleman  so  widely  known 
as  the  leading  authority  on  Cretan  coins.  The  first  portion,  which  we  print  in  this  number,  gives  the 
reasons  which  have  convinced  Svoronos  that  the  goddess  is  not  Europa ; in  our  next  issue  we  snail  give 
the  arguments  by  which  he  shows  that  the  figure  is  tire  nymph  Britomartis.  — Eds. 
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proceed  to  do,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  many  numismatists,  since  as 
yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  complete  my  work  on  the  Cretan  coins. 

The  myth  of  the  carrying  away  of  Europa  by  Zeus  is  well  known.  The 
god  having  seen  and  loved  the  beautiful  Europa,  daughter  of  Phoenix,  or  of 
the  Phenician  King  Agenor,  assumed  the  form  of  a bull  of  extreme  beauty, 
and  approaching  the  maiden  as  she  was  playing  with  her  companions  by  the 
sea,  won  her  confidence,  so  that  she  seated  herself  on  his  back;  he  at  once 
plunged  into  the  sea  and  carried  her  to  Crete,  where  she  became  by  Zeus  the 
mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthos  and  Sarpedon.  The  story  has  often  been 
told  in  poetry  and  art,  and  on  many  ancient  coins.  Of  the  coins  there  are 
three  classes : — 

(1)  The  archaic  didrachms  struck  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.,  at  Phaestos,  which  represent  the  divine  bull  pleasantly  accosting 
Europa  as  she  is  seated  on  a rock,  who  caresses  him.  This  is  exactly  the 
scene  described  by  the  Poet  Moschus  in  verses  89-99  of  his  “ Europa,”  and 
by  Lucian,  in  his  Dialogue  between  Zephyrus  and  Notus.  The  same  type 
may  be,  though  with  less  probability,  an  allusion  to  Pasiphae,  mother  of  the 
Minotaur. 

(2)  Didrachms  of  the  same  city  of  Phaestos,  and  especially  of  the  city 
of  Gortyna,  struck  in  large  numbers  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
same  century,  representing  the  bull  gently  bearing  Europa  on  his  back 
towards  the  sea,  or  again  hurriedly  crossing  the  sea,  shown  by  a dolphin 
placed  beneath  the  bull. 

(3)  Drachms  and  bronze  coins  of  Gortyna,  and  bronzes  of  Gnossus,  of 
the  third  and  second  centuries  B.  C.,  as  well  as  the  Large  and  Middle 
Bronze  struck  under  Trajan  by  the  United  Cretans,  which  represent  the  same 
type,  with  the  difference  that  the  peplos  or  mantle  of  Europa  is  filled  with  the 
wind,  so  that  it  floats  above  and  around  her,  forming  as  it  were  a sail,  just  as 
described  by  Moschus  in  the  passage  already  cited  : — 

KohuoDtj  8'  dukfioim  Sadoz  E’jnozeir^ 

Iot'ov  old  re  vjjoc-  . . . 

“ The  broad  mantle  of  Europa  was  swollen  by  the  breezes  like  the  sail  of  a 
ship.” 

On  this  type  a circle  of  rays  is  frequently  found,  the  meaning  of  which 
may  be  easily  understood  from  the  explanation  of  the  myth  as  generally 
accepted.'  Europa,  daughter  of  Telephaessa,  beloved  by  Zeus,  and  finally 
the  wife  of  Asterion,  King  of  Crete,  is  the  character  symbolized  in  the  various 
myths  of  Selene,  Antiope,  Io,  Callisto,  etc.,  and  a personification  of  the 
moon ; the  story  which  describes  her  as  being  borne  away,  is  a solar  myth. 
Europa,  the  moon,  is  carried  off  in  the  morning  by  the  sun,  typified  by  the 
bull,  and  she  appears  again  in  the  heavens  in  the  evening,  where  he  seems 

I J.  A.  Hild,  in  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitis,  Europa, 
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to  have  borne  her,  thus  having  caused  her  [as  it  seemed  to  the  islanders 
of  Crete]  to  pass  over  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

But  there  is  another  important  series  which  in  point  of  time  comes 
between  the  second  and  third  classes  just  described,  and  which  is  rich  in 
didrachms,  drachms,  and  bronze  coins  of  Gortyna,  belonging  to  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.,  and  on  this  I shall  comment  in  this  paper.  That  which  char- 
acterizes all  these  types 1 is  the  tree  on  which  the  goddess  is  seated ; but 
there  are  important  differences  on  the  pieces.  Briefly  they  are  : — 

(A)  A young  woman  — goddess  or  mortal  — seated,  as  if  concealing 
herself,  in  the  branches  of  a large  tree,  resting  her  head  on  her  hand  in  an 
attitude  of  sadness  and  reflection,  while  with  her  other  hand  she  grasps  a 
branch.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  she  grasps  with  both  hands  the  branches 
above  her,  or  those  beside  her ; or  again,  leaning  her  head  on  one  hand,  she 
allows  the  other  to  fall  upon  her  lap. 

(B)  Near  the  seated  woman,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree,  ap- 
pears an  eagle,  whom  it  would  seem  the  goddess  has  not  discovered,  as  she 
remains  in  the  same  position. 

(C)  The  eagle  on  the  tree  is  replaced  by  an  eagle’s  head,  which  is 
seen  beneath  the  goddess,  as  if  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

(D)  The  eagle  with  wings  displayed,  forms  with  the  goddess  a sytn- 
plegma  similar  to  that  of  the  well  known  group  of  Leda  and  the  swan.  The 
astonished  goddess,  while  holding  the  bird  with  one  hand,  seeks  with  the 
other  to  cover  with  her  peplos  the  upper  portion  of  her  body,  which  is  nude. 

(E)  Below  the  group  just  described  one  sometimes  sees  the  head  of  a 
bull,  which  like  that  of  the  eagle  in  Class  C,  appears  to  be  fastened  to  the  tree. 

(F)  The  eagle  has  returned,  to  perch  again  upon  the  bough  at  the 
same  place  as  in  Class  B,  but  now  he  does  not  seem  to  have  just  arrived ; he 
is  on  the  point  of  leaving.  Before  his  departure  he  turns  his  head  to  take  a 
final  glance  at  the  goddess,  who,  in  turn,  while  gazing  at  the  royal  bird, 
adjusts  her  mantle  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worn  by  matrons  and 
married  women. 

(G)  The  eagle  has  left  the  goddess,  who  continues  to  gaze  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  has  taken  his  flight,  while  still  arranging  her  mantle  in 
the  manner  just  described. 

(H)  Finally,  the  goddess,  now  the  spouse  of  the  eagle-god,  is  repre- 
sented in  all  her  glory,  and  as  if  she  should  be  adored  by  mortals  as  she  had 
been  beloved  by  Zeus.  She  is  seated  among  the  branches  of  a tree  which  is 
just  putting  forth  its  tender  leaves  ; her  left  hand  holds  a sceptre  surmounted 
by  a bird,  which  in  ancient  times  was  the  symbol  borne  by  kings  and  queens, 

I Mr.  Svoronos,  in  his  paper,  gives  engravings  of  fif-  Plates  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV,  of  his  Numismatique  de  la 
teen  of  the  most  important  of  these  coins  ; illustrations  Crlte  ancienne. — Eds. 
of  all  the  others— sixty-six  in  number — will  be  found  in 
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whether  divine  or  mortal.'  At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  hand,  she 
lifts  her  mantle  in  the  matronly  manner,  and  with  her  right  hand  she  holds  at 
her  side  the  eagle  of  her  amour.  Her  head  is  adorned  with  a crown  identical 
in  form  with  that  worn  by  Hera,  the  wife  of  the  King  of  the  gods. 

Thus,  in  the  scenic  succession  in  which  I believe  they  should  be  arranged, 
I have  placed  the  various  types  which  certainly  belong  to  the  same  myth  of  a 
single  goddess.  Chronologically , the  succession  would  probably  vary  slightly. 
Hence  in  my  work  on  Cretan  Numismatics  I have  arranged  them  differently  ; 
but  this  by  no  means  changes  the  mythologic  explanation,  for  the  story  is  the 
same  — the  amours  of  the  eagle-god  with  the  goddess,  represented  on  the 
coins  at  different  moments  of  the  story,  by  different  engravers  of  the  dies. 

As  I have  already  said,  the  explanation  of  these  types  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  Cretan  Numismatics  and  archaeology.  Earlier  numis- 
matic writers,  as  for  instance  Mionnet,  Ramus,  Lawy,  and  others,’  have  given 
merely  a general  description  of  these  various  types,  calling  the  personage 
figured  a goddess,  a nymph,  a young  girl,  or  a mortal  woman.  But  many 
more,3  such  as  Sestini,  Eckhel,  Head,  R.  Stuart-Poole,  Helbig,  Lenormant, 
have  advanced,  sustained,  or  accepted  the  explanation  that  the  device  repre- 
sents a divine  marriage  (' hub'  yd/to;) , — that  is,  the  marriage  of  Zeus  with 
Europa,  on  or  under  the  celebrated  plane  tree  of  Gortyna.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  based  solely  on  certain  passages  in  ancient  writers,  viz  : — 

1.  Theophrastus,  ( History  of  Plants , I:  15,  9)  says:  “There  is  one 
kind  of  a tree  which  has  a different  nature  from  others,  being  always  in  leaf. 
...  In  Crete,  so  it  is  said,  there  is  a certain  plane  tree  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Gortyna,  near  a fountain,  which  never  sheds  its  leaves  ( oi>  (foMofiofo?) , and 
the  myth  is  told  that  under  (two,  codd.  ini,  i.  e.  ott)  this  tree  Zeus  wedded 
Europa ; but  all  the  others  near  there  cast  their  leaves.” 

2.  Pliny  (. Natural  History,  XII:  11)  says:  “There  is  at  Gortyna  in 
the  island  of  Crete,  a single  plane  tree  near  a fountain,  noted  in  the  works 
of  authors  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  never  casting  its  leaves,  and  at  once 
the  fabulous  tale  was  added  by  the  Greeks  concerning  it,  that  beneath  it 
Jupiter  wedded  Europa.” 

3.  Varro  ( Treatise  on  Husbandry,  [Re  Rustica],  I:  7,  6)  says:  “It  is 
related  that  at  Gortyna,  on  the  island  of  Crete,  there  is  a plane  tree  which 
does  not  shed  its  leaves  in  winter.” 

As  the  reader  will  readily  see,  all  these  passages  give  us  nothing  more 
than  the  statement  that  there  was  at  Gortyna  a famous  plane  tree,  on  or  under 
which  Zeus  consummated  his  “divine  marriage”  with  Europa.  But  that  the 
female  just  brought  to  Crete  by  the  divine  bull  is  escaping  from  him  and 

I See  Aristophanes,  Birds,  v.  510: — 2 Svoronos  cites  passages  from  all  the  above,  fully 

•ETlTwrffKfrTpvriKieTT’tprt*....  substantiating  his  position.— Eds 

3 i he  writer  cites  names  and  gives  references  to 

“ On  the  sceptres  a bird  was  seated.”  eighteen  in  all. — Eds. 
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hiding  herself  in  a tree,  and  that  Zeus,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  changes 
his  form  anew  and  into  another  animal  than  a bull,  — all  this  is  merely  a theory 
of  the  learned  writers  cited  above.  It  is  true  this  theory  would  be  quite 
probable,  if  Zeus  had  originally  consummated  his  marriage  with  Europa  upon 
the  plane  tree,  (as  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  Theophrastus  has  it,)  and  not 
under  it,  as  the  passage  in  Pliny  gives  it ; for  then  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary not  only  that  he  should  have  abandoned  his  form  as  a bull,  but  should 
also  have  changed  himself  into  a bird;  or  again,  this  explanation  might  also 
be  plausible  if  we  could  accept  the  theory  of  Overbeck, ' that  the  fact  that  on 
one  of  the  varieties  of  this  type  mentioned  (see  E),  the  bull’s  head  which 
appears  below  the  young  girl,  is  designed  to  remind  one  that  by  the  device 
which  the  coin  bears  it  is  intended  to  suggest  not  only  what  is  actually  repre- 
sented, but  what  ought  to  have  been  shown  (!)  — that  is  to  say,  ‘ Zeus  accom- 
plishing his  amour  with  Europa  under  the  form  of  a bull,’  according  to  the 
legend  preserved  only  by  Clement  (Homilies,  V : 13),  Zebi;  Ebpwnrj  dia  raupou 
ouur/Otv.  “ Zeus  wedded  Europa  under  the  form  of  a bull.” 

But  all  these  learned  arguments  and  researches  simply  afford  another 
instance  showing  that  the  explanations  offered  have  nothing  to  corroborate 
them  but  the  ancient  monetary  types  themselves  which  they  seek  to  explain , 
and  that  these  explanations  are  of  such  a nature  that  they  cannot  remove 
serious  doubts  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
subject.  Thus  we  see  that  M.  Froehner,  the  learned  archaeologist  of  Paris, 
having  studied  the  matter,  cannot  accept  the  theory  that  the  goddess  is 
Europa.1  He  says:  — 

This  type  has  put  all  interpreters  on  the  rack  ....  Numismatists  have  always 
seen  in  this  type  the  carrying  away  of  Europa  by  Zeus  transformed  into  a bull ; but 
not  being  able  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  eagle,  some  numismatists  (Panofka,  Ch. 
Lenormant,  Wiescler,  etc.)  have  fancied  it  was  a mingling  of  the  various  traditions 
concerning  Europa,  Aegina  and  Pasiphae.  But  after  mature  reflection,  I have  been 
unable  to  accept  either  of  their  hypotheses.  Briefly,  if  the  coins  represent  one  of  the 
favorites  of  Jupiter,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  damsel  should  have 
seated  herself  on  the  branches  of  a tree  to  receive  her  lover.  The  plane  tree  of  Gor- 
tyna  had  a wide  renown  throughout  the  ancient  world ; planted  near  a fountain,  it 
never  lost  its  foliage,  and  it  was  due  to  this  quality  that  the  Greeks  entwined  about  it 
their  religious  creeds.  The  female  seated  upon  the  branches  is  therefore  much  more 
probably  the  tree-nymph ; she  is  in  the  position  so  frequently  used  in  frescoes  and 
bas-reliefs,  to  represent  the  divinities  of  places,  such  as  those  of  fields  and  meadows,  of 
mountains  and  cliffs,  and  of  the  sea-shore,  and  other  similar  personifications. 

Without  accepting  the  explanation  of  M.  Froehner,  we  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  his  doubts ; and  in  giving  below  our  reasons  for  these  doubts,  we 
shall  add  some  further  considerations,  not  hitherto  suggested,  which  we 

i Kunstmythologie , I,  p.  448.  See  also  Jahn,  Die  2 Annuaire  de  la  Societe  fran9.  de  numism.  et  d'arch., 
Entfiihrung  der  Europa , pp.  25,  et  seq.  Vol.  Ill,  [186S]  p,  31,  no.  6. 
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believe  will  be  sufficient  to  completely  dispose  of  the  explanations  which 
have  until  now  been  generally  accepted. 

(A)  The  tree  figured  on  the  coins  is  not  a plane  tree ! In  the  first 
place,  the  leaves  on  the  poorest  coins  shown  in  our  plate,'  as  well  as  on  all 
the  others,  will  enable  everyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  trees  of 
Greece,  easily  to  see  that  it  is  not  a plane  tree,  but  clearly  an  oak.  Imhoof- 
Blumer  in  his  Thier  und  Plantztypen  (p.  63,  40),  has  recognized  this  fact;  in 
speaking  of  the  pieces  first  illustrated  in  the  plate,  he  says  : “The  tree  seems 
to  me  much  more  like  an  oak-tree  than  a plane.”  Again,  Gardner  {Types,  p. 
166)  thinks  that  it  resembles  an  oak,  and  M.  Miliarakis,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Athens,  who  has  examined  the  coins  at  my  request,  agrees 
entirely  with  my  opinion.’  And  finally,  while  the  plane  tree  of  Gortyna 
derived  its  renown  from  the  characteristic  said  to  distinguish  it,  that  it  never 
lost  its  foliage,  as  stated  by  the  authors  cited  above  — Theophrastus,  Pliny, 
and  Varro  — one  sees  on  some  of  these  coins  just  the  opposite;  that  is,  a 
tree  completely  deprived  of  its  foliage,  with  its  branches  bare  and  leafless. 

(B)  The  type  is  not,  as  all  savants  have  believed,  so  peculiar  to  Gor- 
tyna that  we  must  seek  there  for  its  explanation,  and  see  only  the  sacred  tree 
of  that  city.  We  have  found  it  on  the  didrachms  of  Tisyros,  another  city  of 
Crete,  which  was  distant  from  Gortyna,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Pliny,  in 
speaking  of  the  plane  tree  of  Gortyna,  adds,  after  the  passage  cited  above, 
that  as  “ mankind  are  ever  interested  in  new  things,  the  Cretans  planted  on 
their  island  scions  from  this  famous  tree ; but  the  new  plane  trees  which  grew 
from  these  did  not  preserve  the  qualities  of  that  from  which  they  sprang ; for, 
like  common  plane  trees,  they  lost  their  foliage  in  the  winter,  and  their  chief 
value  lay  in  the  shade  they  afforded  from  the  sun.”  How  then  shall  we  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  this  same  plane  tree  on  the  coins  of  a city  so  distant 
from  (si  eloignee 3)  Gortyna?4 

(C)  There  is  not  a single  legend  that  Zeus,  having  brought  Europa  to 
Crete,  laid  aside  the  form  of  the  bull  which  he  had  taken,  to  assume  that  of  a 
bird,  in  order  to  obtain  his  desire.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  authors  who 
mention  the  act  itself,  tell  us  that  he  resumed  his  human  form  on  his  arrival ; thus 
Moschus,5  (verse  163  et  seql)  and  Lucian,  who  says  (loc.  cit .)  that  “when  he 


1 The  plate  is  that  given  in  the  Revue . — Eds. 

2 Svoronos  also  invites  comparison  with  the  Epirote 
money,  which  bears  the  celebrated  type  of  the  oak  of 
Dodona  (Kenner,  Die  Mutt zsamtn lung  St.-Florians%  PI. 
IT,  i), and  the  beautiful  oaken  crowns  on  the  Macedonian 
didrachms  (Imhoof-Hlumer,  /.  c,y  PI.  IX,  6).  — Eds. 

3 Svoronos  elsewhere  says  that  the  geographical  situ- 
ation of  Tisyros  is  not  certainly  known  ; it  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  III,  2 (Ahrens* 
edit.),  and  on  its  coins ; but  he  gives  reasons  for  think- 
ing it  was  near  Mt.  Dicte:  we  therefore  render  the 
expression  as  in  the  text,  though  it  might  perhaps 
be  translated  “ alienated  from**  or  “hostile  to,**  in 
allusion  to  the  well  known  rivalries  of  the  Cretan 
cities. — Eds. 


4 Svoronos  mentions  that  this  type  has  also,  but 
erroneously,  been  attributed  to  Myrina,  in  Crete.  — Eds. 

5 The  passage  is  quoted  by  Svoronos  as  follows  : — 

. . Z ebs  bk  xd\iy  <r<f>tr€prfv  dyc\d{ero  fjuop<f>ijyt 
\wtc  te  ol  pirprjy,  Kal  ol  \tx°*  trrvov  'Upai 
tj  Si  xdpoi  Kovpr)  Z ijvds  ytyer'  airrUa  yvpspi 7. 

“ And  then  Zeus  resumed  his  own  form,  and  loosened 
her  girdle,  and  the  Hours  prepared  her  nuptial  couch, 
and  she,  who  was  till  now  a [mortal]  maiden,  presently 
became  the  bride  of  Zeus.**  It  is,  however,  interesting 
to  note  that  in  place  of  <t0€t Ipr^y  (his  own)  as  printed  in 
the  text  followed  by  Svoronos,  C.  H.  Weise  gives  in  his 
recent  edition  of  Moschus  (Leipsic,  1890),  triply  i.  e.f 
another. — Eds. 
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gained  the  island'  he  laid  aside  his  form  of  a bull.”  'End  Sk  inefty  zy  vijatp 
6 fikv  za'j/io;  obxezt  l<paiuszo  • ine?.ajio/t£io^  de  rijc  ® Zeuj  dnijye  zryu  Ebjubn^v  £C 

to  Jixzueov  tlvzpov,  if»j&i>c(o<rav  xai  xizto  b/xboav,  Jjniozazu  yap  yfi/j,  iip'  orip  dyoczo. 

See  also  Clement. 

(D)  The  text  of  Pliny,  in  which  we  find  the  word  sub , indicates  that  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Theophrastus  it  is  necessary  to  read  ozb  under,  and 
not  ini  upon,  a point  which  has  already  been  noticed  by  scholars.’  But  fur- 
ther, if  Zeus,  according  to  the  Gortynian  legend,  gained  his  desire  under  the 
plane  tree,  his  new  metamorphosis  into  a bird  was  unnecessary.  Hence  the 
coin-types  which  present  the  youthful  goddess  and  her  lover  on  the  tree 
cannot  refer  to  Europa. 

(E)  Again,  the  coins  bearing  the  device  of  a goddess  seated  on  a 
tree  are  not  so  rare  — whether  Gortynian  or  Cretan  — as  to  force  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  goddess  must  necessarily  be  Europa,  and  the  tree  the  plane  of 
Gortyna.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  money  of  no  other  country  of 
antiquity  presents  so  many  instances  of  various  deities,  seated,  or  standing, 
on,  beneath,  or  beside  different  trees,  as  do  the  coins  of  ancient  Crete.  We 
are  able  indeed  to  say  that  this  fact  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Cretan 
numismatics.  Thus,  for  this  very  Gortyna  we  have  a coin  bearing  on  its  ob- 
verse the  Pythian  Apollo  seated  upon  a large  laurel  tree,  and  on  the  reverse 
another  god  or  goddess  seated  on  a tree ; on  one  of  Phaestos  we  find  Zeus 
Dictaeus  seated  on  a tree  identical  with  that  on  the  pieces  of  Gortyna  and 
Tisyros  under  discussion  ; those  of  Chersonesus  have  Apollo  seated  on  a large 
laurel,  exactly  as  on  the  Gortynian ; those  of  Priansus,  Hygieia  enthroned 
beneath  a palm  tree ; of  Eleutherna,  Apollo  Styracites  hunting  in  a thicket  of 
the  styrax  shrubs,  from  one  of  which  he  cuts  branches  to  make  his  arrows  ; 
Aptera  has  Arcs  (or  the  hero  Apteras)  beside  a young  olive  ; those  of  Tylissos, 
Apollo,  who,  while  hunting  the  wild  goats  of  the  island,  stands  before  a bush 
— probably  the  dittany  [a  plant  common  on  Mount  Dicte,  where  Zeus  was 
brought  up],  or  else  between  two  large  branches  or  trees  of  laurel;  and 
again,  Phaestos  has  coins  with  Herakles  resting  or  standing  beside  the  trees 
of  the  Hesperides. 

Scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  a reason  for  this  characteristic  of 
Cretan  coins ; but  Mr.  Percy  Gardner,  in  writing  on  the  subject,3  says  that  the 
reason  must  be  a religious  one,  and  that  we  shall  err,  if  we  fail  to  see  in  all 
these  trees  examples  of  the  love  which  the  Cretan  artists  had  for  naturalness 
and  for  the  picturesque ; in  this  remark  he  has  given  us,  I think,  the  truth. 

1 “ When  he  reached  the  island,  he  appeared  a bull  2 I lemsterhuis,  on  Lucian,  1,  p.  336. 

no  longer;  and  Zeus  taking  her  hand  led  Europa  to  the  3 Types  of  Greek  Coins,  p.  164  ; and  Wroth,  Num. 

Dictaean  grot,  blushing  and  with  downcast  eyes;  for  Chron.,  1884,  p.  9,  says:  “Those  trees  which  he  so 
she  understood  now  why  she  had  been  carried  away.”  often  introduces  are  not  inserted  primarily  as  orna- 
Neither  Moschus  nor  the  scoffing  Lucian  mention  the  mental  accessories,  but  integral  parts  of  the  type,  to 
plane  tree.—  Eds.  give  an  outward  expression  to  a religious  belief.” 
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In  brief,  we  believe  that  the  presence  of  these  trees  on  the  Cretan  coins  can 
be  explained  thus : It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  most  ancient  times  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  trees  were  not  only  the  objects  of  worship  themselves, 
but  were  the  sole  temples  of  the  gods.  On  them  were  placed,  from  the  very 
first,  the  images  set  up  for  popular  worship,  and  this  custom  long  continued. 
Again  we  know  that  the  Couretes,  the  prehistoric  ancestors  of  the  Cretans,  a 
people  essentially  religious  in  their  character,  the  first  to  introduce  that  reli- 
gious faith  which  in  Crete  preceded  the  Doric,  and  who  were  said  themselves 
to  have  been  the  descendants  of  trees  {8ev8(>o<posi c),  inhabited,  at  a time  when 
all  structures,  whether  houses  or  temples,  were  unknown,  mountain  forests 
and  places  which  afforded  a natural  shelter,  that  is  to  say,  trees  and  grottoes. 
Diodorus  expressly  states  (V : 657),  Kazoixtiv  S'aoTobz  (jioOoXoyoboi)  twu  8pt6u  robe 
oou8ii/8/ioot;  xai  <fapaf(i'o8v.'  tottud^  xai  to  oovoXox/  oxinrp  xai  871680011/  ipuoixip/,  8«i 

to  fOjTuo  xaraoxEoaz  oixtw u e&pi jodae.  “ They  inhabited,  so  tradition  tells  us,  the 
mountain  forests  and  ravines ; and  in  general,  places  having  natural  shelter 
and  protection,  as  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  construction  of  houses.” 
Consequently  the  images  of  their  gods  were  erected  and  worshipped  in  the 
natural  grottoes  of  the  mountains,  or  in  trees.  It  is  for  this  reason,  we  be- 
lieve, that  in  Crete,  from  the  very  first,  the  central  point  of  the  most  ancient 
cult  of  Zeus  was  the  grottoes  of  Mount  Dicte  and  Ida  (the  latter  had  before 
its  entrance  a grove  consecrated  to  Zeus),  and  that  later,  in  historic  times,  the 
Cretans  took  up  the  custom  of  placing  upon  their  coins  the  figures  of  the 
gods,  seated  on,  under,  or  beside  the  sacred  trees  which,  as  we  know  in  the 
case  of  the  Gortynian  plane,  played  so  important  a part  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Island. 

It  is  well  to  remark  here  that  of  all  ancient  coins,  the  only  ones  which 
resemble  Cretan  money  in  this  respect  are  those  of  certain  cities  in  Lycia  and 
Cilicia ; among  these  are  pieces  representing  Dionysus  seated  on  a vine 
(Gardner,  Types,  PI.  X,  35);  Athene  beneath  an  olive  {ibid.,  X,  33);  one 
with  an  archaic  image  of  Artemis  on  a tree,  which  she  is  protecting  against 
wood-cutters,  to  which  I shall  refer  later,  etc.  Mr.  Gardner,  the  first  who 
has  observed  this  resemblance,  says  that  the  reason  these  Asiatic  coins  are  so 
wonderfully  like  those  of  Crete,  is  an  enigma.  In  his  Types  (p.  172)  he 
remarks : — 

As  to  the  reason  of  these  resemblances  we  are  in  the  dark ; something  may  be 
set  down  to  the  character  of  semi-barbarism  (?)  which  attaches  to  both  series,  but  this 
is  itself  not  a sufficient  explanation,  and  we  must  await  one  more  probable. 

We  believe  that  if  one  will  study  the  history  and  religion  of  this  Island, 
he  will  see  that  the  fact  is  explained  by  the  Cretan  cult,  which  the  numerous 
Cretan  colonies,  from  the  time  of  Minos,  carried  with  them  into  those  parts 
of  Asia.1 

I lloeck,  Krcta%  II : pp.  215  ei  sc</. 
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(F)  There  are  some  coins  of  Gortyna  which  bear  on  their  obverse 
Europa  on  the  bull,  and  on  their  reverse  the  type  of  the  goddess  in  the  tree, 
showing  that  the  latter  cannot  be  Europa ; for  it  would  be  a new  thing  in 
Cretan  numismatics  to  find  the  same  deity  on  both  sides  of  the  same  coin,  and 
under  two  different  forms.'  This  fact,  however,  is  well  known  to  scholars ; 
Gardner,  erroneously  supposing  that  he  finds  Apollo  on  both  sides  of  one  of 
the  pieces  I engrave,  remarks  with  astonishment,  “ Strange  to  say,  they  are 
obverse  and  reverse  of  a single  coin  ! ” 

(G)  The  fact  that  all  the  pieces  under  consideration  have  a bull  on  the 
reverse,  has  been  regarded  by  all  savants  as  a proof  that  the  goddess  repre- 
sents Europa — for  they  regarded  the  bull  as  that  of  the  myth.  This  we  do 
not  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  it  gives  us  no  aid  in  solving  the  question  ; for 
the  same  Cretan  bull  is  found  on  the  reverse  of  other  contemporaneous  pieces 
which  bear  on  their  obverses  types  of  Apollo,  Demeter,  Talos,  Herakles,  Zeus 
Dictaeus  or  Velchanos,  etc.’  And  finally,  the  types  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cretan  coins  do  not  invariably  have  a mythologic  connection. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  “ Who  then  is  our  goddess  on  the  plane 
tree,  if  she  is  not  Europa?”  The  consideration  of  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject must  be  deferred  to  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

[To  be  continued]. 


SWISS  MEDAL  OF  TOLSTOI. 

A Medal  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  which  has  just  been  struck  at  Geneva, 
by  the  Usine  Genevoise  de  Degroississage  d’Or,  promises  to  take  a high 
place  in  contemporary  art,  as  much  from  its  excellent  qualities  as  from  the 
few  copies  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue.  M.  Georges  Hantz,  Directeur 
du  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  the  medallist  to  whom  the  work  has  been 
entrusted,  has  presented  a full-face  bust  of  the  Russian  novelist,  whose 
powerful  head  and  strongly  marked  features  have  been  admirably  seized  by 
the  artist  and  successfully  portrayed,  dressed  in  his  peasant  costume.  The 
reverse  of  the  medal  is  of  almost  Spartan  simplicity,  for  it  records  only  a 
few  of  the  most  important  of  Tolstoi’s  writings ; but  the  designer  may  have 
thought,  and  with  good  reason,  that  any  allegorical  design  ran  the  risk  of 
either  being  commonplace  or  inappropriate. 

i Svoronos  mentions  that  the  only  exceptions  to  this  13,  14),  we  find,  under  No.  14,  a drachm  of  Myrina 
rule  are  those  cases  where  the  obverse  bears  the  head  (Aeolis),  which  has  a laurel-crowned  head  of  Apollo  on 
of  a deity,  and  not  the  whole  type,  while  the  reverse  the  obverse,  and  a standing  figure  of  the  same  god  with 
occasionally  has  the  entire  figure  of  the  same  deity;  as  accessories,  in  a laurel  wreath  on  the  reverse;  and  a 
for  instance,  the  pieces  of  Eleutherna  (see  Num.de  la  rare. gold  stater  (No.  15)  of  Ephesus  (Ionia),  with  the 
Crlte  anc.%  PI.  XII,  1-5).  To  this  we  may  add  that  the  bust  of  Artemis  on  the  obverse,  and  a statue  of  Ephe- 
custom  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  Crete,  sian  Artemis  with  fillets  hanging  from  each  hand,  etc., 
for  among  the  rare  Greek  coins  recently  added  to  the  on  the  reverse.  — Eds. 

collection  in  the  British  Museum,  described  in  the  last  2 See  the  Plates  in  Ntim.  de  la  Crlte  ancienne. 
number  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  (1894,  Part  I,  pp. 
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A SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  SKETCH  OF  THE  COINAGE 

OF  THE  MEXICAN  REVOLUTIONARY  GENERAL 

JOSE  MARIA  MORELOS. 

In  the  preparation  of  my  paper  on  the  Coinage  of  Morelos,  read  before  the  American 
Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  of  New  York  in  18S6,  no  thought  was  entertained  of 
its  being  put  in  type.  I was  afterwards  induced  by  friends  in  the  science  to  illustrate  and 
publish  it,  and  it  appeared  in  the  July  number,  1886,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics , 
from  which  I had  300  copies  reprinted  and  distributed  among  collectors  here  and  in  Europe. 
Its  arrangement  was  not  well  adapted  for  ready  reference  or  recognition  of  types  and  varieties. 
Nevertheless,  I have  seen  that  its  publication  has  worked  some  good  results.  I have  recorded 
since  1886  some  new  types  and  marked  varieties,  without  attempting  to  note  the  many  min- 
utely varying.  To  have  drawn  together  all  of  this  latter  class  which  have  passed  through  my 
hands,  would  have  been  a long  and  tedious  undertaking,  with  little  assurance  that  I could  have 
secured  all. 

Dr.  Nicolas  Leon,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  kindly  expressed  the  desire  to  publish  my 
brochure  in  Spanish,  and  I promised  to  give  him  a supplement  of  what  I had  acquired  on  the 
subject,  to  be  included  in  his  edition.  I have  rather  reluctantly  followed  the  same  method  of 
arrangement  and  descriptions,  that  uniformity  may  be  preserved.  The  closing  number  refers 
to  size  in  millimetres. 

1811. 

1.  8 Reales.  Copper.  Type  of  IV  without  punctuation;  sun  and  feath- 
ered bowstring.  From  dies.  1 have  seen  but  a single  specimen.  35. 

1812. 

2.  2 Reales.  Silver.  Type  of  XV.  Large  monogram,  long  bow,  straight 
string.  Heavy  lines  of  milling  around  border,  distant  from  edge.  23L* 

3.  8 Reales.  Copper.  Type  of  XI.  Counterstamped  with  monogram 
of  Morelos  ; without  period  after  date  or  sud.  37. 

4.  8 Reales.  Copper.  Similar  to  XI.  The  dots  stand  in  high  relief. 
• 8 r • | . 1812.  Counterstamped  at  monogram  and  at  date.  37. 

5.  2 Reales.  Copper.  Similar  to  XV.  Long  bow,  resembling  a pair 
of  wings  ; dot  on  each  side  of  arrow.  23. 

6.  2 Reales.  Copper.  General  type,  with  an  eye  above  the  monogram  ; 
value  and  date  small.  Long,  low  bow ; bottom  of  arrow  (without  feathers) 
shows  below  bowstring.  Fine,  broad  milling.  25. 

7.  1 Real.  Copper.  Similar  to  XVIII.  Larger  bow  and  letters,  straight 
bowstring.  Large  pointed  milling  ; obverse  shows  31  points.  21. 

8.  i Real.  Copper.  Similar  to  XVIII.  Long,  low  bow  ; dot  on  each 
side  of  arrow.  17. 
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9.  4 Real.  Copper,  m between  monogram  and  date.  Reverse,  usual 
type.  14. 

10.  4 Real.  Copper.  A similar  piece  to  preceding,  with  m instead  of 
m.  15. 

1813. 

11.  4 Real.  Gold.  Similar  type  to  Supplement  No.  9 ; rather  better 
work;  small,  well-shaped  bow.  144.* 

12.  4 Real.  Silver.  From  same  dies  as  last.  144.* 

13.  2 Reales.  Silver.  Type  of  XXX.  Small  monogram,  round  top  3, 
short  bow,  curved  string,  broad,  coarse  milling.  24.* 

14.  2 Reales.  Copper.  Type  of  Supplement  No.  5.  Monogram  large, 
value  and  date  small,  square  top  3.  Bow,  resembling  wings;  arrow  between 
dots  ; period  before  and  after  sud.  23. 

15.  1 Real.  Copper.  Type  of  XVIII.  Letters  and  figures  large;  round 
top  3 ; milled  borders.  18. 

1814. 

16.  1 Real.  Silver.  1814  | Monogram  of  Morelos.  Reverse,  v • 1 • r * 
Wreath  around  borders,  less  than  one  half  of  which  shows,  planchet  being 
too  small.  I interpret  the  v to  be  for  valor  (value).  i64*. 

17.  8 Reales.  Copper.  Type  of  XXV.  35. 


18.  8 Reales.  Copper.  Usual  type  ; large  monogram.  Reverse,  square 

top  bow,  sud  | o . x • a • milled  borders.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
letters  are  an  abbreviation  of  Oaxaca,  notwithstanding  the  punctuations.  In 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Betts,  and  I do  not  know  of  a duplicate.  36. 

Those  marked  with  a star  * were  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  Prbto. 
Agustin  Fischer,  and  I have  never  met  with  duplicates  of  them. 

LYMAN  HAYNES  LOW. 

18  East  2yi  Street , New  York. 

June  1,  1894. 
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THE  MEDALS,  JETONS,  AND  TOKENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  DR.  HORATIO  R.  STORER,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


[Continued  from  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  86.] 

An  additional  British-American  medical  token  has  recently  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, which  I will  describe  before  proceeding  with  the  British  Medals. 

I.  CANADA. 


F.  Pharmacists'  tokens. 

734.  Obverse,  baume  rhumal  | the  great  | (scroll)  | french  | cough  speci- 
fic I PATENTED  IN  FRANCE  IN  1 89 1 | L.  R.  IIAR I DON  | PROPRIETOR  | (scroll)  | MONT- 
REAL, QUE. 

Reverse.  Within  beaded  circle:  patentk  | au  Canada  (scroll)  | kx  1891.  In- 
scription: si  vous  toussez  prenez  le  I HAUME  rhumal  1 8.  27  mm.  Edges  beaded. 
Breton,  Coins  and  Tokens  relating  to  Canada,  1894,  p.  96,  No.  664,  fig. 


The  British  personal  medals  are  now  resumed. 

Dr.  William  Hunter  (1718-1783),  of  London. 

735.  Obverse.  Bust  to  left,  in  cap  and  robe.  At  sides  (Kdward)  burch.  (R.  A.)— 
fec.  Inscription  : gvl  * hvnter  * anatomicvs  * 

Reverse.  A two-handled  vase,  bearing  representation  of  an  anatomical  demon- 
stration. At  sides  of  its  stem  17-74  Legend:  olim  * meminisse  * jvvabit  * Bronze, 
lead  bronzed,  iron,  tin.  51.  80  mm.  Renauldin,  p.  544;  Rudolphi,  p.  79,  No.  329; 
Kluyskens,  II,  p.  53;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  96,  No.  46;  Duisburg,  p.  224,  DXCVI ; Ibid., 
Cat.,  p.  66,  No.  764;  Durand,  p.  92,  No.  2 ; Cochran-Patrick,  p.  109,  No.  29,  pi.  XXI, 
fig.  1 a ; Ibid.,  Num.  Chronicle,  N.  S.,  XX,  1880,  p.  260  ; Gruebcr,  ibid.,  1892,  part  IV, 
p.  316,  pi.  XVIII,  No.  12. 

In  my  collection. 

736.  As  preceding,  but  without  date  on  reverse.  Bell  metal.  51.  80  mm. 

Durand,  p.  92,  No.  2,  pi.  VI,  fig.  4. 

In  the  collection  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber  of  London. 

737.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left,  in  wig.  No  inscription. 

Reverse.  Blank.  Silver,  electrotype.  24.  37  mm.  (Struck  in  1783.)  Cochran- 
Patrick,  p.  109,  No.  30,  pi.  XXI,  fig.  2 ; Wroth,  Num.  Chronicle , 3d  Scr.,  1886,  p.  302; 
Grueber,  ibid.,  1892,  part  IV,  p.  316. 

In  the  British  Museum. 

738.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Below  shoulder:  n.  macph.ul  sc.  Inscription; 

GULIELMUS  HUNTER  MDCCXVIII  * MDCCLXXXIII. 

Reverse.  As  those  of  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  No.  606,  Wm.  Cullen,  No.  628,  an  i 
No.  728  of  Dr.  John  Hunter.  Silver,  bronze.  44.  70  mm.  Cochran-Patrick,  p.  153, 

No.  11  ; Cat.  of  medals  of  Royal  Society,  No.  39. 

Prize  medal  of  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  John  Ingenhousz  (1730-1799),  of  London. 

739.  Obverse.  Bust,  in  high  relief.  Inscription ; j.  ingenhousz.  cons,  kt 

ARCHIAT.  CAES. 

Reverse.  Blank.  Lead.  Duisburg,  p.  183,  CCCCXCIII  ; Storer,  Sanitarian , 
Feb.,  1889,  No.  907. 
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740.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  Inscription  : j.  ingeniiousz.  cons.  aul.  et  ar- 

CHIAT.  CAES.  REG.  SOC.  LOND.  ETC.  SOCIUS.  1 779. 

Reverse.  Blank.  Bronze.  57.  90  mm.  Kluyskens,  II,  p.  62  ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  102, 
No.  46;  Duisburg,  p.  183,  note  ; Storer,  loc.  cit .,  Feb.,  1889,  No.  90 8. 

A medal  was  struck  upon  the  inoculation  of  the  Crown  Princes  of  Austria,  with 
small-pox,  in  1768  by  Dr.  Ingenhousz,  upon  which,  however,  his  name  does  not  appear. 
It  will  be  hereafter  described  under  Austria. 

Dr.  John  Inglis  (1663-1740),  of  Lewisham. 

741.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  Upon  shoulder,  m.  s.  (Massimiliano  Soldani.) 
Inscription  : ioannes  inglis  m.  d.  Beneath,  mdcciii. 

Reverse.  Salus  and  Minerva  grasping  hands.  Legend  : reddunt.  alternam. 
vicem.  Bronze.  64.  100  mm.  Rudolphi,  p.  83,  No.  344  ; Kluyskens,  II,  p.  62  ; Ibid., 
Cat.,  p.  96,  No.  40  ; Duisburg,  p.  219,  DLXXXIII  ; Ibid. , Cat.,  p.  65,  No.  741  ; Haw- 
kins, Franks  and  Grueber,  II,  p.  250,  No.  41. 

Dr.  Inglis  was  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Assistant  Master  and  Marshal 
of  the  Ceremonies  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  Kings  George  I and  II.  His 
date  of  birth  has  been  hitherto  unrecognized,  but  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Kirby  of  Eydon, 
Lewisham  Park,  has  kindly  ascertained  it  from  the  records  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Lewisham,  and  sent  it  to  me  through  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lyell  of  London. 

Dr.  Arthur  Jacob  (1789-1874),  of  Dublin. 

742.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Beneath  : w woodhouse  f Inscription  behind 
head  and  facing  outwards  : Jacob 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  wreath,  tied  by  ribbon  : in  | commemoration  | of  | emi- 
nent SERVICES  | RENDERED  TO  | SCIENCE  | AND  | THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  | IN 

Ireland  | | i860.  Inscription:  Arthur  Jacob,  m.d.  f.r.c.s.  | . prof,  of  anat. 

& phys.  roy.  coll,  of  surg.  in  Ireland.  Bronze.  41.  64  mm.  Frazer,  loc.  cit., 
VIII,  p.  191  ; Cameron,  Hist,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  1886,  p. 
392. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  Collection,  and  my  own,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
J’s  distinguished  son,  Dr.  A.  H.  Jacob,  of  Dublin. 

743.  Obverse.  As  preceding,  but  without  inscription. 

Reverse.  Blank.  Bronze.  41.  64  mm. 

I have  its  description  from  Dr.  Wm.  FYazer,  of  Dublin. 

Dr.  Fife  Jamieson  (1854-1882),  of  Aberdeen. 

744.  Obverse . Arms  of  the  University.  Upon  a scroll  below:  initium  sapien- 

TI7E  TIMOR  DOMINI 

Reverse,  the  | fife  jamieson  | memorial  medal  | instituted  1882  | for  dis- 
tinction IN  THE  I ANATOMY  CLASS  | UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN  | GAINED  BY  | | 

session Gold.  29.  45  mm. 

I have  the  description  from  Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson  of  the  University,  Hon.  Treas- 
urer of  the  Committee  that  founded  this  memorial  medal. 

Sir  Jamsetjii  Jijibhai  (1783-1859),  of  Bombay. 

745.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left,  with  pendant  medallion  of  the  Queen,  and  high 
oriental  cap.  Upon  truncation:  b.  wyon.  Inscription:  sir  jamsetjee  jejef.biioy 

BART  1857 

Reverse.  Arms  ; a shield,  with  peacock,  helmet,  hand,  bees,  sun,  mountains,  etc. 
Legend  : industry  and  liberality.  Inscription  : grant  medical  college  | prize 
medal.  Bronze.  32.  51  mm. 

In  my  collection. 

Besides  the  above  endowment,  Sir  J.  J.  founded  a hospital  connected  with  the 
College,  and  for  this  received  a medal,  with  bust  of  Victoria,  set  in  diamonds,  from 
the  British  Government  in  1843. 
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Rev.  Richard  Wm.  Jelf  ( ),  of  London.  Late  Principal  of  King’s  College. 

746.  Obverse . Bust.  Inscription  : in  hon  : ric  : gul  : jelf  s.t.p.  | amici  col- 

LEGAE  DJSCIPULI. 

Reverse.  Arms  of  King’s  College.  Bronze. 

I owe  the  description  of  this  as  medical,  to  Dr.  Sir  W.  O.  Priestley,  of  London. 

Dr.  Edward  Jenner  (1749-1823),  of  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire. 

747.  Obverse.  Apollo  presents  a sailor  who  has  been  preserved  by  vaccination, 
to  Britannia,  who  holds  a civic  crown  bearing  jenner.  Legend  : alba  nautis  stella 
REFULS1T  • 1801. 

Reverse.  An  anchor.  Above  : georgio  tertio  rege.  Below : spencer  duce 
(Viscount  Althorp,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  subsequently  Earl  Spencer.) 
Gold.  Schlictegroll,  Annalen  der gcsammtcn  Numismatik,  I,  p.  156;  Rudolphi,  p.  8i, 
No.  338;  Kluyskens,  II,  p.  68,  No.  1 ; Ibid.,  Numismatique  Jennirienne,  No.  1 ; Duis- 
burg, p.  230,  DCIX,  1 ; Pfeiffer  and  Ruland,  p.  139,  No.  385  ; Storer,  loc . cit.,  March, 
1889,  No.  926. 

Presented  to  Jenner  by  the  Surgeons  of  the  British  Navy.  Its  locality  is  now 
unknown. 

748.  Obverse,  don.  soc.  med.  London,  anno  salut.  1773.  institut.  e.  jenner 

M.-D.  SOCIO  SUO  EXIMIO  OB  VACCINATIONEM  EXPLORATAM 

Reverse.  Apparently  blank.  Gold.  Biographie  Mcdicale,  V,  p.  574;  Rudolphi, 
p.  81,  No.  339;  Kluyskens,  II,  p.  68,  No.  2;  Ibid. , Num.  Jenn.,  No.  2;  Duisburg,  p.  230, 
DCIX,  2 ; P.  and  R.,  p.  139,  No.  386;  Storer,  loc.  cit.,  March,  1889,  No.  927. 

Presented  by  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  March  4,  1804.  This  also  is  no 
longer  to  be  traced. 

749.  Obverse.  An  allegorical  group. 

Reverse,  eduard  jenner,  doctor  in  de  geneeskunde,  | geboren  den  17  mey 

1749  TE  BERKLEY  IN  HET  GRAAF  | SCRAP  GLOCESTER  IN  ENGELAND  EN  ALDA AR  OVER- 
LEDEN  I DEN  26JANUARIJ  1823.  UITVINDER  DER  KOEPOKINENTING  | IN  HET  JAAR  1775- 

doch  eerst  in  1 798  door  hem  | bekend  gemaakt.  Copper.  By  A.  Bemme,  at  ex- 
pense of  H.  Westhoff,  Jr.  Dirks,  Nederlandsche  Penningen,  1889,  I,  p.  169,  No.  210. 

750.  Obverse.  Between  a rose  bush  and  a cornucopia,  an  infant  with  rose  in  its 
hand  points  to  its  arm.  At  right  of  bush  : l(oos)  Inscription : eduard  jenner’s 
wohlthjEtige  entdeckung  Exergue  : vom  14  mai  | 1796 

Reverse,  zum  | andenken  | an  | erhaltenen  | und  | mitgetheilten  | schutz  | 
(a  scroll)  | gereicht  vom  | doctor  bremer  | in  Berlin  | 1803  Silver.  16.  25  mm. 

Rudolphi,  p.  82,  No.  340  ; Kluyskens,  II,  p.  68,  No.  3 ; Ibid.,  Num.  Jenn.,  No.  5 ; Ibid., 
Cat.,  p.  96,  No.  50,  1 ; Duisburg,  p.  230,  DCIX,  3 ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  68,  No.  786 ; P.  and 
R.,  p.  141,  No.  393  ; Storer,  loc.  cit .,  March,  1889,  No.  928. 

In  my  collection. 

751.  As  preceding,  save  upon  reverse  there  follows  after  schutz: , and 

after  Berlin  : — | 8l.  6 gr.  Silver.  16.  25  mm.  Rudolphi,  p.  82,  No.  340;  Kluys- 
kens, Num.  Jenn.,  No.  6 ; Duisburg,  p.  230,  DCIX,  3,  note ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  68,  No.  791  ; 
Bremer,  Die  Kuhpocken,  Berlin,  fig.  ; P.  and  R.,  p.  142,  No.  394 ; Storer,  loc.  cit., 
March,  1889,  No.  929. 

In  my  collection. 

752.  Obverse . Bust,  to  left.  Beneath  shoulder : f.  loos  Inscription:  eduard 

JENNER  ENTDECKER  DER  SHUTZIMPFUNG  D.  14  MAI  1 796 

Reverse . An  angel,  from  clouds,  garlanding  a cow,  around  which  seven  children 
are  dancing.  Legend  : ehre  sey  gott  - in  der  hohe  Exergue : und  freude  | auf 
erden  Silver,  bronze.  23.  36  mm.  Thick  and  thin  planchet.  Rudolphi,  p.  82,  No. 
341  ; Kluyskens,  II,  p.  69,  No.  4,  fig.;  Ibid.,  Num.  Jenn.,  No.  7;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  96, 
No.  50,  3 ; Duisburg,  p.  231,  DCIX,  6 ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  68,  No.  788 ; P.  and  R.,  p.  140, 
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No.  387,  fig.  ; Wroth,  Nutnis.  Chronicle , 3d  Ser.,  VI,  1886,  p.  303  ; Storer,  loc.  cit ., 
March,  1889,  No.  930. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  and  Oettinger  Collections,  and  my  own. 

753.  Obverse  as  preceding,  save  that  engraver’s  name  is  in  exergue. 

Reverse . Hygieia,  with  serpent  upon  her  right  arm,  protects  by  a shield  bearing 
a cow,  an  infant  against  a flying  demon.  Legend : triumph  ! getilget  ist  des 
scheusals  lange  wuth  Silver,  bronze,  Berlin  iron.  18.  28  mm.  Rudolphi,  p.  82, 

No.  342;  Kluyskens,  II,  p.  69,  No.  5;  Ibid.,  Num.  Jenn.,  No.  13;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  96, 
No.  50,  4;  Duisburg,  p.  231,  DCIX,  7 ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  68,  No.  789;  P.  and  R.,  p.  140, 
No.  388  ; Wroth,  Num.  Chronicle , 3d  Ser.,  VI,  1886,  p.  302;  Storer,  loc.  cit.,  March, 
1889,  No.  931. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  Collection,  and  my  own. 

754.  Obverse.  A child,  between  a rose  tree  and  the  rising  sun,  exhibits  its 
arm  ; at  its  feet  a serpent.  Legend  : dank  der  gutigen  vorsehung.  Exergue  : 

KRUGER. 

Reverse.  Within  a pearled  octagon  : wohl  | thatige  | entdeckung  | der  | 
schutzpocken  | durch  | ed  : jenner.  Silver.  20.  30  mm.  Kluyskens,  Num.  Jenn., 
No.  8 ; Duisburg,  p.  231,  DCIX,  8 ; P.  and  R.,  p.  142,  No.  397  ; Storer,  loc.  cit..  March, 
1889,  No.  932. 

755.  Obverse . Bust,  facing,  within  palm  branches.  Inscription  : edward  jen- 
ner. To  left : hamel  et  lecompte  Beneath  : 1749  (the  date  of  Jenner’ s birth.) 

Reverse.  Between  laurel  branches  : medaille  de  ikb  classe.  Inscription:  co- 
mite central  de  vaccine  du  departement  du  nord.  Silver.  25.  40  mm.  Kluys- 
kens, Num.  Jenn.,  No.  9;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  96,  No.  50,  5;  P.  and  R.,  p.  145,  No.  416; 
Storer,  loc.  cit.,  March,  1889,  No.  933. 

756.  Obverse  like  preceding,  but  bust  somewhat  towards  left,  and  on  pedestal, 
on  base  of  which  the  date. 

Reverse.  A laurel  wreath,  beneath  which  : medaille  de  2K  classe.  Field  va- 
cant for  name  of  recipient.  P.  and  R.,  p.  146,  No.  417,  fig.  of  obv.  ; Storer,  loc.  cit., 
March,  1889,  No.  934. 

757.  Obverse.  Bust,  upon  an  oval  shield,  between  two  females  holding  over  it 
a crown  Beneath,  an  elongated  shield,  upon  which  a cow,  to  right. 

Reverse.  Blank.  Plaster  of  Paris.  24.  37  mm.  Unique.  By  Charles  Wiener  of 
Brussels.  Alvin,  Revue  Beige  de  Num.,  April,  1 888,  p.  243  ; Storer,  loc.  cit.,  March, 
1889,  p.  935. 

Reference  to  Jenner  is  also  made  upon  the  medal  of  Dr.  Vrancken,  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  two  of  Dr.  Sacco,  of  Milan,  to  be  hereafter  described.  I possess,  from  a Span- 
ish source,  an  engraving  of  the  obverse  of  an  additional  Jenner  medal,  with  cow-pox 
in  the  exergue.  It  may,  however,  have  never  been  struck.  Dr.  Erastus  Wilson  of 
Havana  is  investigating  the  question. 

Dr.  J.  W.  T.  Johnstone  ( -1848),  of  Madras. 

758.  Obverse . Crest  (a  winged  spur),  and  scroll  with  motto:  nunquam  non 
paratus.  Beneath,  the  staff  of  Aesculapius.  Inscription  : the  Johnstone  medal 
1848. 

Reverse,  presented  | by  91  subscribers  & | with  the  sanction  of  | govern- 
ment TO  THE  MOST  | DESERVING  STUDENT  IN  THE  | MADRAS  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  | IN 
GRATITUDE  AND  | AFFECTIONATE  MEMORY  OF  | DR.  J.  W.  T.  JOHNSTONE  | WHO  DIED  AT 

madras  on  the  19  august  | 1 848.  Copper.  24.  37  mm. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  collection. 

Dr.  William  Keith  (1802-1871),  of  Aberdeen. 

759.  Obverse.  Head  facing,  and  to  right.  Below,  to  left:  j.  s.  & a.  b.  wyon 
Inscription:  william  keith.  m.  d.  | * 1802-1871  * 
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Reverse,  the  keith  medal  | • Aberdeen  university  • Within  field  : awarded 
| to  | — | for  proficiency  in  | surgery  | for  the  course  Gold,  bronze.  24.  38  mm. 
Cochran  Patrick,  p.  162,  No.  5. 

In  my  collection. 

Dr.  Wm.  Senhouse  Kirkes  (1820-1864),  of  London. 

760.  Obverse.  Head  to  left.  Beneath  : j.  s.  & a.  b.  wyon.  sc.  Inscription  : 

WILLIAM  SENHOUSE  KIRKES  M.D.  DIED  1 864 

Reverse.  Two  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon.  Inscription,  upon  raised  border: 
sT  Bartholomew's  hosp  : | for  clinical  medicine  Gold,  bronze.  24.  37  mm. 

In  my  collection. 

Dr.  Sir  William  Lawrence  (1783-1867),  of  London. 

761.  Obverse.  Head,  to  left.  Beneath  : a.  b.  wyon.  Inscription  : gulielmus 
LAWRENCE,  BARONETUS.  NAT:  1 783  OBI  1 867  (rosette). 

Reverse.  Between  crossed  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon,  the  hospital  arms. 
Beneath,  at  left : j.  s.  & a.  b.  wyon  Inscription,  upon  raised  border:  s.  bartholo- 
m/ei  hosp.  et  coll.  inst.  1 1 23  (rosette)  Upon  rim,  name  of  recipient  and  date 
(engraved).  Gold,  bronze.  24.  38  mm.  Edge  of  reverse  beaded.  Cat.  of  medals  of 

Royal  Society  of  London,  No.  40;  Storer,  loc.  cit.y  Feb.,  1893,  No.  2045. 

In  my  collection,  the  gift  of  Dr.  F.  Parkes  Weber  of  London.  Conferred  for 
excellence  in  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery. 

I learn  from  Dr.  Weber  that  a second  medal  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  by  A.  Gilbert, 
R.  A.,  is  now  being  prepared. 

Dr.  John  Coakley  Lettsom  (1744-1815),  of  London. 

Founder  of  the  Fothergill  medal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  No.  642. 

Dr.  Karel  von  Linn6  (1707-1778),  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

There  are  several  British  medals  of  Linnaeus.  That  of  him  and  Cuvier,  struck 
by  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland,  will  be  described  under  France,  Cuvier. 
Those  of  the  Linnaean  and  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  London  and  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden  will  be  given  in  their  respective  places,  and  the  others  under  Sweden. 

Dr.  Robert  Liston  (1794-1847),  of  London. 

762.  Obverse.  Head  to  left.  Beneath  : l.  c.  wyon.  Inscription  : robertus 
liston.  nat  : 1794.  ob  : 1847 

Reverse.  Palm  leaves,  above  and  below,  clinices  | chirurgicjE  | inter  alum- 
nos  | coll  : univ  : lond  : peritissimo.  Gold  (value  ^8),  bronze.  27.  42  mm.  An- 
nual, for  original  observations  in  surgery  or  pathology. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  collection. 

Dr.  David  Livingstone  (1813-1873),  of  Glasgow  and  Africa. 

763.  Obverse.  Bust  to  right,  three-quarters  facing.  Beneath  : Allan  wyon  sc. 
Inscription  : david  • Livingstone  • born  • blantyre  • 1813  • died  • ilala  • 1873 

Reverse.  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  Upon  the  side  of  the  altar,  partially 
concealed  by  his  robe:  NDTH  | 0Efi  At  right:  a.  wyon  Exergue:  EIZ  TON 
KOZMON  | APANTA  Gold.  Edge  of  obverse  beaded. 

Prize  medal  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  I owe  an  engraving  of  it  to  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Lyell. 

764.  Obverse.  Bust  facing,  and  to  right.  Below,  at  left : A.  b.  wyon  Inscrip- 
tion : DAVID  LIVINGSTONE  • BORN  l8l3«DIED,  ILLALA,  1873. 

Reverse.  Within  crossed  laurel  branches  : to  | the  great  | chief  | chitambo  | 
by  | allan  wyon  | f.r.g.s.  Inscription  : presented  in  memory  of  Livingstone  the 
noble  and  the  good  Exergue,  a Maltese  cross.  Bronze.  21.  38  mm. 

In  the  Oettinger  collection. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  COLUMBIAN  MEDAL. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert  Sneider,  the  well  known  Medallist  and 
Designer,  of  New  York,,  we  are  enabled  to  give  our  readers  an  engraving 
of  one  of  the  best  executed  Columbian  Medals  which  has  yet  been  struck  in 
this  country.  The  preparation  of  the  dies,  as  well  as  the  design  and  striking 
of  the  Medals,  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Sneider  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  part  taken  by 
that  nation  in  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  The  suggestions  made 
to  Mr.  Sneider,  in  a letter  from  Senor  P.  Ezequiel  Rogas,  dated  at  Caracas, 
Feb.  18,  1893,  which  proposed  that  the  obverse  should  bear  a bust  of  the 
great  discoverer  and  the  reverse  the  national  arms  of  Venezuela,  were  most 
happily  carried  out,  and  the  workmanship  is  of  the  highest  character,  and 
most  creditable  to  American  numismatic  art. 

The  obverse  has  a bust  of  Columbus,  which  follows  the  same  original  as 
that  which  served  as  a model  for  the  “ Milan  Columbian,”  so-called,  and  of 
which  we  have  previously  given  an  engraving ; it  is  from  a relief  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  and  was  on  exhibition  at  Chicago.  Beneath  the  bust  are  two  anchors, 
the  stocks  appearing  at  the  right  and  left  near  the  shoulders  of  the  bust,  and 
their  flukes,  which  approach  each  other  diagonally,  partly  concealed  by  a 
scroll,  which  bears  the  word  colon.  Just  below  the  anchors,  in  very  small 
letters,  r.  sneider,  n.  y.  Above  the  bust  is  the  legend  iv  centenario  del 
descubrimiento  de  America.  [Fourth  Centennial  of  the  discovery  of  America.] 

The  reverse  has  the  devices  characteristic  of  the  arms  of  Venezuela ; at 
the  top  are  seven  symbolic  stars,  the  centre  one  surrounded  by  rays ; on  the 
field  immediately  below  the  stars  is  the  inscription  in  five  lines,  Venezuela  | 
en  la  exposicion  I universal  colombina  | de  Chicago  | 1 893.  [Venezuela  in 
the  Columbian  Universal  Exposition  at  Chicago  1893.]  Below  the  inscription 
is  the  heraldic  horse  of  the  Republic,  galloping  to  the  right,  unrestrained  by 
bit  or  bridle,  his  head  turned  backward  to  the  left ; below  the  horse  is  a 
ribbon  bearing  the  word  libertad  [Liberty]  ; its  ends  fall  across  the  bases  of 
two  cornucopiae,  nearly  erect ; over  that  at  the  left,  is  a large  sheaf  of  wheat, 
and  over  the  other  a trophy  of  swords,  banners,  and  a sprig  of  olive.  These 
various  devices  have  the  same  relative  position  as  the  charges  on  the  Vene- 
zuelan arms,  the  national  escutcheon  being  divided  per  fess,  the  chief  per 
pale,  with  the  sheaf  on  the  dexter  and  the  trophy  on  the  sinister  side,  and  the 
horse  in  base.  Our  engraving  is  phototyped  from  the  original. 

Mr.  Sneider  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  spirited  manner  in  which  he 
has  performed  the  duty  intrusted  to  him,  which  his  long  experience  has 
enabled  him  to  do  so  successfully.  He  informs  us  that  a few  impressions 
remain,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  his  office,  No.  145  Fulton 
Street,  New  York. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  MEDAL. 

The  controversy  over  the  World’s  Fair  Medal,  it  is  reported,  has  at  last 
been  settled,  by  the  adoption  by  Secretary  Carlisle  of  a composite  design  ; the 
reverse  die  is  to  be  cut  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Barber,  designer  for  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  St.  Gaudens’s  original  design, 
depicting  the  landing  of  Columbus,  was  accepted  for  the  obverse. 

The  Barber  design  for  the  reverse  of  the  medal  in  place  of  the  rejected 
nude  figure,  it  is  stated,  contains  a shield  with  this  inscription  : — 

“ World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  in  commemoration  of  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus,  MDCCCXCIII,”  and  a place 
for  the  name  of  the  recipient  of  the  medal. 

The  shield  is  surmounted  by  a globe,  at  either  side  of  which  are  female 
figures  representing  Fame.  The  figure  at  the  right  of  the  globe  has  a trum- 
pet in  one  hand,  and  is  proclaiming  the  award,  and  in  the  other  hand  she 
holds  wreaths  ready  to  present.  That  on  the  left  has  a tablet  in  her  left  hand, 
and  in  her  right  she  holds  a pen  ready  to  inscribe  the  award  as  proclaimed. 
On  either  side  of  the  shield  are  flaming  torches,  representing  light  or  intelli- 
gence. Beneath  the  shield  and  partly  hidden  by  it  is  the  caravel,  which  is 
used  to  make  a unity  or  completeness  of  ideal,  an  allegory — between  the  two 
sides  of  the  medal,  the  one  having  the  landing  of  Columbus,  the  other  the 
above  described  design. 


THE  HARVARD  ELIOT  MEDAL. 

We  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  that  it  was  proposed 
to  present  to  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  a gold 
Medal,  at  the  Commencement  exercises  in  June,  1894,  in  commemoration  of 
his  having  completed  a term  of  twenty-five  years  as  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  plan  was  successfully  carried  out,  and  at  the  recent  Commence- 
ment the  Medal  was  presented  by  Professor  Norton,  in  behalf  of  the  Alumni 
and  other  contributors  to  the  plan  ; and  the  presentation  address,  with  Pres. 
Eliot’s  response,  were  among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  week. 
The  dies  of  the  Medal  were  engraved  by  Tiffany  & Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

The  obverse  bears  the  bust  of  Pres.  Eliot,  in  profile  to  left,  and  wearing 
his  academic  robes ; his  head  is  bare.  There  is  no  legend,  but  on  the  field 
at  the  left,  in  two  lines,  is  the  date  mdccc  | lxix — that  of  his  accession  ; and 
on  the  right,  mdcccl  | xxxxnn — that  of  the  completion  of  the  period  com- 
memorated. The  reverse  has  a close  wreath  of  laurel,  bound  with  bands  of 
ribbon,  enclosing  the  inscription  in  ten  lines,  carolo  | gvilielmo  • eliot  | 

VNIVERSITATIS  | HARVARDIANAE  | VICESIMVM  * QVINTVM  | IAM  ' ANNVM  | PRAESIDI  j 

ob  svmma  • eivs  * merita  | a • MDCCCLXxxxiin  | alvmni  [The  Alumni  of  Har- 
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vard  University  to  Charles  William  Eliot,  now  for  twenty-five  years  President 
of  Harvard  University,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services,  1894.] 
At  the  left  of  the  inscription  is  a flaming  torch,  erect,  on  which  hangs  a scroll 
with  the  word  veri  | tas  [Truth]  — the  motto  of  the  University,  and  on  the 
right  a similar  torch  with  a laurel  wreath,  the  two  designed  to  symbolize  that 
diffusion  of  knowledge  for  which  the  College  was  founded. 

An  engraving  of  this  Medal  is  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Harvard 
Monthly  Magazine. 


RECENT  RESTRIKE  OF  A CANADIAN  TOKEN. 

We  learn  that  the  dies  of  the  Halfpenny  Token  of  the  Copper  Company  of 
Upper  Canada  have  recently  been  discovered  in  England,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost 
dissatisfaction  that  we  have  read  an  announcement  of  a dealer  in  that  country,  that 
they  are  now  in  his  possession,  and  that  he  will  strike  twelve  specimens  in  silver  and 
fifty  in  bronze,  at  $10  and  $$  respectively. 

It  is  by  such  mercenary  and  much  to  be  deplored  proceedings  as  this,  that  the 
science  is  smirched,  and  suspicion  unjustly  cast  upon  it.  It  is  detrimental  to  both  the 
collector  and  the  dealer.  There  are  far  too  many  pieces  of  this  class  circulating  from 
cabinet  to  cabinet,  and  frequently  through  the  medium  of  the  auction  room.  It  is  true 
their  character  is  sometimes  plainly  indicated,  but  they  are  often  smuggled  into  the 
market  without  a word  of  comment,  or  described  in  terms  purposely  misleading.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  all  those  who  value  and  esteem  the  science  and  desire  to  see 
its  integrity  and  authenticity  preserved,  will  carefully  withhold  their  countenance 
from  the  proposed  enterprise  of  Mr.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas,  and  decline  to  purchase  his 
“Brummagem  ” wares. 

It  is  high  time  that  a vigorous  crusade  was  inaugurated  against  all  manner  of 
imitations,  as  well  as  those  who  exploit  them  ; and  complaisant  dealers  who  accommo- 
date owners  by  foisting  their  spurious  pieces  upon  the  market,  should  be  promptly 
and  determinedly  frowned  down.  Surely  the  genuine  and  bona  fide  field  is  large 
enough  to  afford  a profitable  scope  for  reputable  dealers. 


THE  HUDSON  BAY  TOKENS. 

[See  Journal , Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  ioi.) 

For  a number  of  years  the  first  specimen  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  tokens 
that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  numismatists  was  the  only  one  known.  It  was  there- 
fore classed  as  very  rare  or  “unique.”  These  tokens  were  issued  in  the  “East  Main 
district,”  as  is  indicated  by  the  letters  “ E.  M.”  on  the  reverse,  a part  of  the  country 
seldom  or  never  visited  by  people  from  the  outside  world.  Latterly  explorers  sent  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  have  penetrated  into  the  inhospitable  regions  to  the 
east  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  at  the  request  of  numismatic  friends,  having  searched  for 
these  tokens,  have  found  and  brought  back  numbers  of  them  which  have  long  lain 
unused  in  the  Company’s  fort.  This  will  account  for  the  recent  comparative  abun- 
dance of  these  tokens  without  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  there  has  been  an  issue 
of  restrikes.  R.  w.  mcl. 
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THE  COIN  CABINET  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT. 

Few  of  the  visitors  who  were  interested  in  coins  failed  to  examine  the  splendid 
collection  which  was  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exhibition  from  the  United  States 
Mint  at  Philadelphia.  In  all  there  were  about  7,000  coins  and  2,000  medals,  and  they 
were  tastefully  and  conveniently  arranged  in  handsome  mahogany  cases,  which  were 
placed  in  the  Government  Building.  The  cases  and  their  doors  which  were  used  at  the 
World’s  Fair  were  made  from  designs  prepared  at  the  Mint,  and  when  the  Exhibition 
closed  they  were  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Here  advantage  was  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity given  by  their  visit  to  Chicago,  to  rearrange  the  room  devoted  to  their  display, 
so  that  they  may  now  be  easily  examined.  Additional  cases,  some  twenty-eight  in 
all,  were  provided,  and  these  have  been  placed  about  the  front  room,  in  the  second 
story  of  the  Mint.  The  form  adopted  shows  an  upright  case  against  the  wall,  which 
rests  on  and  unites  with  a broad,  flat  case  supported  from  the  floor.  The  doors  and 
lids  of  these  are  of  thick  plate  glass,  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  a heavy  weight  or 
blow.  Between  each  partition  are  the  letters  U S M in  bronze,  in  monogram,  and  at 
the  corners  are  bronze  shields  with  the  National  coat-of-arms.  In  scroll  designs,  at 
the  proper  places,  are  inscriptions  showing  the  nationality  of  the  coins  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  cases,  with  their  dates  of  mintage.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a large 
hexagonal  case,  made  of  the  same  material,  and  in  the  same  general  style,  over  which 
is  suspended  the  old  American  eagle  whose  history  is  so  long  and  closely  connected 
with  the  Mint.  “Old  Pete,"  who  had  served  as  a model  for  the  eagle  on  several  of 
our  National  coins,  had  the  freedom  of  the  Mint,  but  his  flying  proclivities  proved  his 
death,  for  one  day  his  wing  was  caught  in  the  machinery,  and  he  had  to  be  killed. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  cabinet  is  the  office  of  the  Curator,  from  which  the 
whole  room  can  be  seen  by  the  attendants,  thus  preventing  danger  of  theft.  Adjoin- 
ing this  office  is  a cabinet  mentioned  below,  which  contains  the  modern  coins  “of 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.” 

Dr.  R.  A.  McClure,  the  Curator,  estimates  the  value  of  the  collection  at  upwards 
of  $58, coo.  It  was  organized  in  1838,  and  first  recognized  by  an  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  in  March,  1839.  This  was  granted  for  “specimens  of  ores  and  coins  to  be 
reserved  at  the  Mint,”  and  has  been  continued  every  year  to  the  present  time.  The 
first  appropriation  was  $ 1,000,  but  subsequent  ones  have  been  only  $300,  which  is  far 
too  small  in  comparison  with  what  it  should  be,  but  it  has  been  judiciously  expended, 
as  the  contents  of  the  cases  show.  The  officers  are  also  on  the  watch  for  any  rare 
coins  or  medals  of  special  value  which  may  chance  to  be  sent  in  to  be  melted  up, 
and  many  pieces  of  peculiar  interest  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  which  have  thus 
been  rescued  from  destruction.  Many  coins  are  also  secured  by  means  of  exchanges 
with  foreign  Mints.  The  late  Wm.  E.  DuBois,  so  long  the  Assayer  of  the  Mint,  was 
specially  interested  in  the  Cabinet,  and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  was  due  its 
remarkable  growth  in  many  directions.*  The  Cabinet  has  been  considerably  increased 
since  i860,  and  again,  since  its  exhibition  at  the  Fair,  quite  a number  of  pieces  have 
been  presented  to  the  collection. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  room  is  found  in  the  portraits  of  fourteen  Directors 
and  Superintendents  of  the  Mint,  from  Rittenhouse  to  Bobyshell,  which  include  all 

1 See  notice  of  Mr.  DuBois  in  the  Journal , XVI,  pp.  45,  6. 
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who  have  had  charge  up  to  the  present  time,  except  Director  Petit.  A collection  of 
Columbian  stamps,  mounted  on  aluminum,  graces  one  corner.  Each  case  and  every 
coin  is  numbered,  so  that  reference  is  easy.  The  numbering  of  the  cases  begins  with 
the  west  end  of  the  north  row,  which  contains  the  money  of  the  Greek  Republics  and 
the  Grecian  monarchies,  Macedonia,  Syria,  etc.  The  lower  portion  of  this  case  also 
has  an  exhibit  of  the  coins  of  the  Roman  Republic  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
next  case  has  700  coins  of  the  Roman  Empire;  next  comes  the  coins  of  France,  of 
the  old  German  Empire,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.  Here  also  are  coins  of  Great 
Britain,  some  of  which  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fifth 
case  has  more  German  coins,  with  some  Italian  and  Russian  pieces.  The  sixth  con- 
tains a number  of  ancient  coins  and  some  of  later  date,  but  all  of  special  individual 
interest,  having  been  grouped  together  on  that  account.  Here  is  the  little  black 
Greek  Lepton;  about  a fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  weighing  ten  grains  ; and  the 
card  on  which  it  is  mounted  bears  the  words  “The  Widow’s  Mite.”  This  of  course, 
is  not  the  one  which  the  meek  woman  cast  into  the  treasury,  but  one  of  those  in 
use  at  the  time,  which  was  found  in  Jerusalem  near  the  Temple;1  the  silver  shekel 
of  the  Bible  is  also  shown  ; among  the  rest  is  an  ancient  coin  of  Athens,  very  clearly 
cut ; an  oval  Persian  coin  of  520  B.  C.,  known  as  the  Daric ; a beautiful  gold  coin  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  also  bears  the  head  of  Arsinoe ; three  coins  of  Cleopatra, 
side  by  side,  one  of  which,  a recent  acquisition,  has  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  queen 
on  the  obverse  and  that  of  Mark  Antony  on  the  reverse ; then  there  are  a number  of 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  cut  in  halves  and  quarters  ; the  tiny  gold  coin,  one 
thirty-second  of  a ducat  of  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  which  has  an  intrinsic  value  of 
about  seven  cents  ; bullet-shaped  money  of  Siam,  porcelain  coins  of  the  same  nation, 
glass  coins  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs,  African  copper  ring  money,  a curious  piece  of 
Burmese  money  — an  ordinary  gravel  stone,  bound  in  brass  — Indian  beads  or  wampum, 
the  large  copper  “ Plate  money  ” of  Sweden,  and  many  more,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Passing  on,  we  find  in  regular  order  coins  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Mexico  ; Central  and  South  American  coins  : money  from  the  West  Indies  ; Hawaiian 
coins,  and  specimens  of  the  issues  of  various  Eastern  nations.  The  next  case  dis- 
plays the  latest  coins  of  all  countries  as  alluded  to  above.  In  the  tenth  case,  among 
the  coins  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  is  the  Japanese  Oban,  a gold  coin 
in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  plate  about  four  inches  long ; it  has  a smooth  and  polished 
surface,  into  which  an  inscription  is  burned  with  chemicals  ; its  value  is  about  $75. 
Singular  Chinese  coins,  “dirty  looking  old  green  things,  resembling  old  hinges  or 
pieces  of  brass  and  iron  turned  green  by  dampness,  which  are  said  to  have  been  used 
a thousand  years  before  Christ,”  are  among  the  other  pieces  of  interest  shown. 
In  this  case  are  also  British  silver  and  copper  tokens.  The  next  case  has  the  series 
of  early  American  coins,  the  “ Somer  Island”  or  Bermuda  coppers,  the  Granby  cop- 
pers, the  Fugios,  etc.,  the  Pine  tree  money,  and  the  various  Colonial  and  Continental 
issues,  of  which  the  Cabinet  has  a very  fine  collection.  The  next  three  cases  are 
given  to  the  United  States  coinage,  and  many  of  the  private  issues  of  the  “Forty- 
niners”  are  included.  Then  follow  Congressional,  Presidential,  Peace  and  Indian 
medals:  miscellaneous  medals,  and  badges  are  in  the  next.  French,  German,  a set 
of  52  fine  Russian  Medals  received  from  the  Russian  Centennial  Commissioners  in 
1876,  Spanish,  and  Reformation  Medals  succeed,  and  the  eighteenth  case  has  those 

1 See  Journal , XV,  p.  40. 
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of  the  anti-Napoleonic  alliance,  the  Washington  series,  etc.,  while  those  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  from  Martin  V,  1417,  to  Pius  IX,  1878,  occupy  the  next;  the  medals  of  the 
Roman  series  extend  into  the  adjoining  case  beyond,  which  also  has  a collection  of 
World’s  Fair  medals  and  badges ; other  cases  contain  specimens  of  ores  and  minerals. 

One  small  case  in  the  Cabinet  contains  but  a solitary  coin  ; an  inscription  which 
lies  beside  it  says  that  44  this  piece  was  struck  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago.”  The  44  Philadelphia  ” is  the  ancient  city  of  that  name  in  Asia 
Minor,  however,  and  some  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  recall,  as  we  mention  it,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Journal , many  years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Wm.  E.  DuBois,  in  which  he  described  this  coin  and  its  inscriptions,1  with  an 
accompanying  illustration. 

Interesting  as  are  the  contents  of  this  valuable  collection,  of  which  we  have 
given  but  a glimpse,  that  of  the  British  Museum  far  surpasses  it  in  extent  and  variety; 
every  numismatist  must  join  in  the  wish  that  the  appropriation  devoted  to  the  increase 
of  this  most  valuable  department  of  the  Mint  — less  than  a dollar  a day  — might  be 
greatly  increased ; surely  the  display  here  so  freely  offered  is  a sufficient  defence  of  its 
raison  d'Stre , as  well  as  a most  conspicuous  example  of  the  judicious  care,  the  excellent 
judgment,  and  the  wise  supervision  which  this  cabinet  has  received  from  its  keepers, 
especially  when  we  remember  the  very  limited  means  placed  at  their  disposal.  Its 
value,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  estimated  at  about  §58,000,  but  this  we  believe 
represents  merely  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pieces  ; if  it  were  offered  for  public  com- 
petition, the  prices  which  would  be  obtained  for  some  of  its  rarities  would  surprise 
those  who  have  shown  so  little  interest  in  its  growth.  The  watchful  oversight  which 
was  given  to  the  transfer  of  this  cabinet  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago  and  its  return 
to  its  present  quarters,  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  the  only  piece  missing,  after 
its  long  journey,  was  a dime  of  1893. 

A writer  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  in  speaking  of  what  has  been  done  to 
make  the  collection  accessible  to  the  public  for  inspection  and  study,  soon  after  its 
return  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  says:  — 44  Wherever  the  visitor  turns  he  finds  the 
subject  prismatic  with  interest.  Coins  are  the  landmarks  of  history  ; and  their 
surfaces  of  bronze,  silver  and  gold  reflect  the  life  of  a nation  as  truly  as  does  its 
architecture,  painting,  or  sculpture.  Law,  politics,  religion,  customs,  art,  science,  is 
the  language  of  coins.” 


CHANGES  IN  MINT  OFFICIALS. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Preston,  who  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Leech,  the  late  Director 
of  the  Mint,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  his  successor,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  “one  or  two  crazy  theorists  who  were  displeased  with  Mr.  Preston’s  refusal  to 
make  colored  reports  instead  of  true  ones,  during  the  famous  silver  fight.”  He  comes 
into  his  office  with  the  highest  endorsements  of  his  skill  and  his  personal  qualities. 
Dr.  Eugene  Townsend,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1877,  and 
subsequently  a physician  in  practice  in  Philadelphia  for  a few  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  succeed  Mr.  Bobyshell,  and  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  1856,  and 
has  held  office  under  President  Cleveland’s  previous  administration,  in  the  Custom 
House  in  that  city. 

1 See  Journal , VII,  p.  57. 
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THE  BERLIN  MEDAL  TO  BLUCHER. 

The  interest  in  the  Medals  of  Napoleon  and  those  more  or  less  closely 
related  to  that  series,  has  experienced  a somewhat  similar  revival  to  that 
which  has  recently  arisen  in  reference  to  other  matters  relating  to  the  career 
of  that  wonderful  soldier,  as  instanced  by  the  publication  of  so  many  memoirs 
on  his  life  and  campaigns.  The  current  number  of  The  Cosmopolitan  has  an 
interesting  article,  profusely  illustrated,  on  certain  rare  Medals  of  Napoleon  ; 
by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & Co.,  Boston  and  New  York, 
publishers  of  the  American  edition  of  “ The  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
by  Louis  Antoine  Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne,"  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Medal  presented  to  Field  Marshal  von  Blucher,  Prince  of 
Wahlstatt,  by  the  citizens  of  Berlin,  in  1816,  after  his  return  from  the  victory 
at  Waterloo,  to  which  his  arrival  with  his  column,  anxiously  looked  for  by 
Wellington  — whose  wish  “ Oh,  that  Blucher  or  night  would  come,”  will  at 
once  be  recalled  — signally  contributed.  Our  engraving,  which  is  executed 
on  wood  by  Messrs.  Kilburn  & Cross,  of  Boston,  with  such  skill  that  it  closely 
resembles  a phototype,  will  bear  careful  examination.  It  is  a reproduction  of 
the  original  steel  engraving  of  Fairbairn,  in  the  English  edition  published  by- 
Richard  Bentley  & Son,  London,  and  we  believe  its  appearance  at  this  time 
will  be  a gratification  to  our  readers.  Bourrienne  was  for  some  time  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Emperor.  He  had  been  his  school-mate  and  companion  at 
Brienne  ; but  notwithstanding  his  long  and  intimate  connections  with  Napo- 
leon, he  deserted  him  in  adversity,  and  was  appointed  Minister  of  State  by- 
Louis  XVIII,  after  Waterloo. 

The  obverse  has  a spirited  bust  of  the  Field  Marshal,  in  profile  to  left, 
wearing  a cloak  suggestive  of  the  lion-skin  of  Hercules,  symbolizing  his 
prowess.  On  a border,  separated  from  the  field  by  a circle,  is  the  legend  in 
German  text,  Bern  JFursten  Blncfrtt  Sjon  BHafjlatatt  tilt  Barger  Berlins  im  Jafjr  1816  [The 
Citizens  of  Berlin  to  Prince  Blucher  von  Wahlstatt,  in  the  year  1816.]  At 
the  bottom,  on  a small  shield,  is  a bear  rampant.  The  reverse  bears  a 
portrait  of  the  Marshal  in  uniform,  nearly  facing,  and  holding  his  chapeau  in 
his  right  hand  ; he  is  riding  to  left  on  a prancing  horse,  with  the  word 
vorwarts  [Forward !]  beneath.  On  a border  separated  from  the  field,  as 
on  the  obverse,  is  a wreath  of  laurel,  tied  at  the  bottom  and  open  at  the 
top,  having  between  the  ends  of  the  branches  the  date  of  the  battle,  which 
occurred  18  June,  1815. 

There  were  three  medals  struck  in  honor  of  Blucher,  — that  by  Ko nig, 
at  the  order  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  another  the  dies  of  which  were  engraved  at 
one  of  the  Royal  Mints  in  Germany,  and  a third  by  Brandt.  A medal  very 
similar  in  style  to  that  which  we  illustrate,  was  struck  in  honor  of  Wellington, 
an  engraving  of  which  by  Fairbairn,  is  also  given  in  Bourrienne’s  Memoirs. 
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MASONIC  MEDALS/ 

[Continued  from  Vol.  xxviii,  page  98.] 

DCCCCLXV.  Obverse,  The  square  and  compasses  on  a globe,  show- 
ing the  western  hemisphere,  over  clouds ; the  moon  at  the  right ; above  the 
globe  is  the  letter  G on  a five-pointed  star  within  a circle,  from  the  circum- 
ference of  which  rays  illumine  the  field ; inscription,  in  a semi-circular  line 
between  the  star  and  globe,  a/.  l.\  g.\  d.\  g.-.  a.\  d.\  u.\  [ A la  gloire , etc. 
To  the  glory  of  the  Grand  Architect  of  the  Universe.]  Reverse,  On  the 
field  is  the  inscription  in  three  lines,  the  first  curving,  salud.  | fraternidad.  | 
union.  [Prosperity,  Fraternity,  Union.]  Legend,  separated  from  the  field  by 
a circle,  r.\  e.\  a.’,  a.’,  tall.-,  cosmopolitas  and  below,  completing  the  circle, 
in  smaller  letters,  • or.-,  de  Guadalajara  1876  e.-.  v.-.  • [Cosmopolitan 
Lodge  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  Orient  of  Guadalajara, 
1876,  vulgar  era.]  A knob  on  the  edge  of  the  planchet  at  the  top,  pierced 
for  the  ribbon  of  the  Lodge,  which  is  crimson.  Silver,  gilt.  Size  22/ 

DCCCCLXVI.  Obverse,  An  equilateral  triangle  in  dead  finish  on  a 
burnished  field  ; inscription,  in  three  lines,  log.-.  | Salomon  | n?-  36.  The 
points  of  the  triangle  extend  to  the  outer  edge  of  a circle  slightly  raised,  also 
in  dead  finish,  on  which  is  the  legend,  on  the  left  or.-,  de  ; on  the  right  Gua- 
dalajara and  at  the  bottom  5631  [Orient  of  Guadalajara,  1871].  Reverse, 
A small  circular  domed  temple,  supported  by  three  pillars  and  approached  by 
seven  steps,  within  a circle  formed  by  a cable-tow  having  seven  knots.  No 
legend.  Silver.  Size  22  nearly.3 

DCCCCLXVII.  Obverse,  On  a planchet  in  form  of  a five-pointed  star, 
with  formal  rays  between  the  points,  making  a regular  pentagon,  is  a double 
circle  in  which  is  the  radiant  letter  G.  Legend,  between  the  circles,  above, 
eureka  - n-  • 38  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  Guadalajara  On  the  upper 
point  □ ; on  that  to  the  right,  R and  following  on  the  others  aae  [for  Eureka 
Lodge,  No.  38,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.]  The  points  terminate 

i I am  under  great  obligations  to  Bro.  J.  W.  Bastow 
of  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  for  assistance  on  the  Mexican 
Masonics,  especially  in  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
abbreviations.  Pena,  (the  die  cutter  of  several  of  these 
medals),  should  be  spelled  Pefia.  The  word  for  Lodge 
(abbreviated  L as  on  DCCCCLVIII)  is  usually  Login , 
not  Loge.  In  DCCCCLIX,  the  abbreviations  are  for 
Rita  Nacional  Mexicana , which  was  established  for 
political  purposes  in  the  time  of  Pres.  Juarez.  It  was 
abolished  at  a meeting  of  the  Grand  Masonic  Council 
at  Lucerne,  in  1875,  or  ’76,  and  the  members  in  Mexico 
have  since  generally  affiliated  with  the  Scottish  Rite. 

In  DCCCCLX  for  Acepto  read  Aceptado.  In  the  follow- 
ing number  for  Vertud  read  Virtud.  Ha  on  this  Medal 
is  an  abbreviation  for  Hermann^  Sister,  and  the  word 
“fraternal”  should  therefore  be  omitted,  and  Sister 
inserted  before  M.  In  DCCCCLX II  the  Lodge  is 
“named  for  Rafael  Riego,  a noted  Spanish  Republican 
General,  who  was  prominent  in  Spain  about  1820 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII,  and  was  executed 
at  Madrid  a few  years  later.”  “DCCCCLXIII  is  un- 
doubtedly silver;  the  dies  were  cut  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Medals  struck  by  a drop  press  in  Mazatlan.” 
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The  original  intention  was  to  have  the  sunken  tablet 
filled  with  red  enamel,  in  imitation  of  a ribbon.  Mel- 
chor  Ocampo  was  a very  prominent  Liberal  politician, 
who  figured  at  the  time  of  the  Three  Years*  war,  and 
previously,  and  who  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Clerical  party,  in  i860,  the  last  year  of  that 
war  of  reform.  The  dies  of  DCCCCLXIV  were  cut  in 
Guadalajara,  by  Moral,  engraver  in  the  Mint  at  that 
place. 

2 This  Medal,  an  impression  of  which  is  in  the 
Lawrence  collection,  I learn  from  Dr.  Bastow,  is  rare. 

3 This  is  the  Member’s  jewel  of  the  Lodge  named, 
and  worn  with  a red  ribbon,  a loop  and  ring  at  top.  An 
impression  is  in  the  Lawrence  collection.  The  era 
used  in  obtaining  the  date  is  that  employed  in  the 
Scottish  rite,  sometimes  called,  “ Annus  Hebraicus/’ 
By  subtracting  3760  from  the  date  on  the  Medal,  5631, 
we  get  the  date  given  1871,  as  the  Year  of  our  Lord. 
This  will  be  correct  for  a Lodge  founded  after  Septem- 
ber of  any  year:  if  founded  before  that  month,  3761 
must  be  subtracted.  I have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
the  exact  date  of  foundation,  and  this  note  applies  to 
all  similar  cases. 
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in  small  balls.  The  reverse  is  plain  for  engraving.  Size  from  point  to  point, 
34  ; of  central  circle,  13.  Silver  or  plated.  Apparently  a cast.' 

, DCCCCLXVIII.  On  a planchet  in  form  of  a five-pointed  star  — the 
points  being  nearly  equilateral  triangles  on  the  circumference  of  a circle  — is 
a double  circle  of  dots,  within  which  are  the  square  and  compasses  enclosing 
the  letter  G.  Legend,  between  the  circles,  const.’,  y dig.’.  □ los  girondi- 
nos,  n?  74  or.’,  de  guad.’.  At  the  bottom,  * 5640  * On  the  lower  left  point, 
r.\  on  the  next  above,  e.\  and  a.’.  y.\  a.’,  on  the  others.  [Regular  or  Consti- 
tutional and  Worshipful  Lodge  “ The  Girondins  ” No.  74,  Orient  of  Guadala- 
jara, 1880.]  A small  triangle  on  each  point  with  a ball  at  the  apex,  encloses 
each  letter.  Reverse,  On  a central  circle  a beehive  with  flowers  and  swarm- 
ing bees.  Legend,  between  the  circles,  a.*.  l.\  g.\  d.\  g.’.  a.-.  d.\  u.’.  and 
below,  completing  the  circle,  * s.\  f.*.  b.\  * [To  the  glory  of  the  Grand  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe : Wisdom,  strength,  beauty.  Sagesse,  etc.]  On  the 

points  in  triangles,  as  on  obverse,  beginning  with  the  top,  v.\  p.\  f.\  y.\  r.\ 
Silver.  Size  from  point  to  point,  30  ; of  circle,  1 7 nearly.’ 

DCCCCLXIX.  Obverse,  Between  the  two  Masonic  pillars,  which  are 
surmounted  by  globes,  is  a hexastyle  domed  temple  approached  by  steps  on 
its  several  sides  ; in  front  of  the  temple  is  a coffin  with  a skull  on  its  top  at 
the  right.  Legend,  above,  ★ resp.’.  tall.’.  * and  below,  completing  the  circle, 
herrera  y Cairo  n?  92.  [Worshipful  Lodge  Herrera  and  Cairo,  etc.]  Milled 
border.  Reverse,  Between  two  sprigs  of  acacia  (conventional)  crossed  at 
the  bottom,  the  square  and  compasses,  enclosing  the  letter  G.  Legend,  above, 
or.’,  de  Guadalajara,  and  below,  * nbre.’.  24  de  1 88 1.  * [Orient  of  Guada- 
lajara, Nov.  24,  1894.]  A chain  of  links  surrounds  the  legend.  Border 
milled  ; a loop  is  inserted  on  edge.  Silver.  Size  24.’ 

Masonic  bijoux  or  members’  jewels,  from  Mexico,  are  so  rarely  met  with  by 
collectors,  that  I mention  the  following  : Two  triangles,  having  their  interiors  cut  out, 
interlaced,  and  forming  a six-pointed  star  ; on  the  left  side  of  one,  r.\  □ reforma  ; 
on  the  right  n.\  4 r.\  e.\  a.-,  a.’,  on  the  bottom,  or.’,  d.  toluca  5638.  [Regular 
Lodge  “Reform,”  No.  4.  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  Orient  of  Toluca, 
1878.]  The  letters  are  incused.  The  face  of  the  other  is  roughened,  and  has  no  in- 
scription, but  a ring  is  attached  to  the  upper  bar,  to  which  is  suspended  the  sun,  full 
face  and  surrounded  by  formal  rays.  This  pendant  is  struck .«  The  reverse  is  entirely 
plain.  A loop  and  ring  at  the  top.  Silver.  Length  of  one  side  of  triangle  32  nearly. 

The  following  is  also  a member’s  badge  struck  from  dies  and  cut  out.  An  equilat- 
eral triangle,  its  edges  raised  and  the  sunken  portion  roughened  : on  the  left  side,  r.\ 
l.\  la  oriental  n?  19;  on  the  right,  or.’,  de  merida.  On  the  bottom,  ano  5629. 

1 In  the  Lawrence  collection.  Worn  with  a light  3 In  the  Lawrence  collection.  Worn  with  a light 
blue  ribbon  by  a ring  attached  to  the  upper  point.  The  blue  ribbon. 

r~i  contains  .*.  4 Lawrence  collection.  This  is  of  very  rude  work- 

2 This  is  apparently  a cast,  and  the  planchet  sawed  manship,  except  the  pendant  sun.  The  letter  R is  the 
out ; if  struck,  the  dies  were  very  shallow.  In  the  Law*  abbreviation  of  Respetable , /.  e.,  Regular  or  Worship- 
rence  collection.  Worn  with  a light  blue  ribbon.  It  ful.  Toluca  is  a small  town  40  miles  southwest  of  the 
is  said  to  be  very  rare ; the  meaning  of  the  abbrevia*  city  of  Mexico. 

tions  I have  not  certainly  ascertained. 
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[Regular  Lodge  Oriental,  No.  19,  Orient  of  Merida,  (founded  in  the)  year  1869.]  The 
E in  de  shows  weakness  or  imperfection  in  the  die.  In  the  centre  of  the  triangle  a 
star  of  five  points,  from  which  proceed  six  groups  of  formal  rays,  giving  the  effect  of 
a six-pointed  star  with  the  triangle  superimposed.  At  the  top  is  a ring.  This  badge 
was  worn  by  a red  ribbon  with  two  perpendicular  stripes  of  black,  and  a clasp  on 
which  is  incused,  in  two  lines,  el  respeto  al  derecho  | ageno  es  la  paz.  [I  read 
this  somewhat  freely  “He  adheres  to  the  path  of  duty,  regardless  of  ease.”]  Silver. 
Length  from  point  to  point  of  rays,  34  nearly ; length  of  clasp,  26  nearly.' 

There  is  in  the  Lawrence  collection  a curious  circular  badge,  size  28 ; width  of 
circle  6 ; the  centre,  size  16,  is  removed.  On  this  band  are  various  emblems  of  art 
and  industry ; at  the  top,  two  right  hands  joined  ; — and  in  groups  passing  around  the 
circle,  working-tools  of  various  trades,  those  of  Masonry  — a level,  plumb,  line,  trowel, 
gavel  and  mortar  pail,  at  the  bottom.  Reverse.  Plain.  The  material  is  silver,  and 
there  is  a loop  at  the  top  for  a ribbon.  This  is  white,  and  is  attached  to  a clasp,  on 
which  in  three  lines,  the  last  in  very  small  letters,  el  respeto  al  derecho  | ageno 
es  la  paz  I juarez,  which  is  translated  above.  This  is  claimed  to  be  the  badge  of 
some  Lodge  in  Mexico,  and  is  struck , but  I have  not  identified  it. 

DCCCCLXX.  Obverse,  A fine  naked  bust  of  Juarez,  in  profile  and 
facing  observer’s  left.  Under  the  decollation,  small,  t.  de  la  pena.  Legend 
above,  resp.\  a benito  juarez  n°  46  and  below,  or/,  de  Mexico  [Worshipful 
Lodge  Benito  Juarez,  Orient  of  Mexico]  three  five-pointed  stars  at  each  end 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  legend.  Reverse,  The  square  and  compasses 
enclosing  the  radiant  letter  G.  Legend  above,  r.\  e.\  a.*,  a.-,  and  below, 
agosto  de  1874  [Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  August,  1874.]  Silver. 
Size  23.’ 

DCCCCLXXI.  Obverse,  The  same  design  as  the  preceding,  but  from  a 
different  die.  The  letters  are  a trifle  larger,  and  are  of  the  style  technically 
called  “block”  or  “gothic,”  while  on  the  preceding  they  are  a “condensed 
Roman  ” ; the  number  is  3 instead  of  46,  and  there  are  other  minute  differ- 
ences, perceptible  only  on  close  comparison  ; the  differing  numbers  are,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  distinguish  the  two.  Reverse,  The  square  and  compasses 
enclosing  G as  on  the  preceding,  but  there  are  differences  in  the  rays,  and 
surrounding  the  device  in  small  letters,  r.\  above,  at  the  right,  e.\  at  the  left, 
and  a.1,  on  either  side  below,  [Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,]  which 
are  not  placed  around  the  rays  in  the  preceding.  Legend,  above,  ano  de  su 
funda.-.  1874  ano  de  su  RESTAURA.*.  1 878  [Year  of  foundation,  1874;  year 
of  revival,  1878]  ; below,  completing  the  circle,  siendo  su  ven.\  maes.’.  e.\ 
m.\  Q.\  h.‘.  ermilo  g.  canton  [?  Ermilo  G.  Canton  being  its  Worshipful 
Master.  I have  not  learned  what  the  abbreviations  signify.]  Silver. 
Size  23.  A small  loop  is  usually  attached  to  the  top.3 

I Merida  is  the  capital  city  of  Yucatan,  where  the 
Jesuit  order  is  very  powerful,  and  the  Lodge  was  exposed 
to  great  opposition,  which  is  possibly  intimated  in  the 
motto  on  the  clasp,  a quotation  which  directly  applies 
however  to  Juarez  as  appears  from  the  next  descrip- 
tion. 
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2 In  the  Lawrence  collection. 

3 This  and  the  preceding  Medal  by  their  legends 
sufficiently  show  their  origin  and  purpose ; the  first 
probably  commemorates  the  formation  of  the  Lodge, 
and  the  second  its  revival,  and  perhaps  its  original 
number.  A satisfactory  history  of  Mexican  Masonry  is 
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Obverse,  Naked  bust  of  Juarez,  with  die-cutter’s  name  below,  as  on  the  two 
preceding  pieces.  Legend,  imitad  a este  grande  hombre  [Imitate  this  great  man.] 
Reverse,  Plain.  A loop  at  the  top.  Copper  and  probably  other  metals.  Size  23.' 

DCCCCLXXII.  Obverse,  The  square  and  compasses  enclosing  a ra- 
diant G,  its  beams  extending  beyond  the  implements  into  the  field,  the  left 
arm  of  the  square  minutely  subdivided.  Legend,  above,  r.\  a alberto  pike 
n.\  55  and  below,  *or.*.  de  Mexico  5636*  [Worshipful  Lodge  Albert  Pike, 
Orient  of  Mexico,  1876.]  In  the  rays  near  the  right  point  of  the  compasses, 
very  small,  pena  (die-cutter).  Reverse,  The  inscription  in  eight  lines,  a. 

PIKE,  | M.  MOLINA,  A.  CHAVERO,  | J.  GONZALEZ,  F.  TRONCOSO,  | M.  ZAPIAIN,  A. 
PIZA,  S.  ARTEAGA,  | G.  BAZ,  B.  JUAREZ,  | F.  YNIESTRA,  A.  ARROYO,  | M.  MACEDO, 

m.  baz,  | e.  marquez.  (Probably  names  of  the  Charter  members.)  A sprig 
of  acacia  at  the  bottom.  A loop  at  the  top  of  the  planchet  for  a ring.  Copper 
and  probably  silver.  Size  24.’ 

W.  T.  R.  M. 

[To  be  continued). 


“ MOHAMMEDAN  DYNASTIES.” 


Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  in  the  last  number  of  Book  News , has  the  following  notice  of  a 
recent  work  by  a well  known  writer  on  Numismatics  ; anything  which  Mr.  Lane-Poole  con- 
tributes to  our  knowledge  of  Oriental  coins  is  sure  to  be  valuable. 

Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  put  every  student  of  history,  and  more  particularly 
the  students  of  Moslem  history,  under  immeasurable  obligations  by  his  “Mohammedan 
Dynasties.”  It  brings  together  the  genealogical  tables  which  have  appeared  in  the 
volumes  he  has  published  on  the  oriental  coins  of  the  British  Museum,  on  which  Mr. 
Lane-Poole  is  the  greatest  living  authority.  There  are  about  six-score  of  these  gene- 
alogies from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Each  is  preceded  by  a brief  sketch,  felici- 
tously accurate  in  the  few  places  where  I am  familiar  with  the  original  authorities,  and 
I doubt  not  everywhere  else.  Mr.  Lane-Poole  has  followed  coins,  rather  than  histo- 
rians, where  they  disagree,  which  is  right,  and  when  Arab  inscriptions  are  added  some 
corrections  will  come.  Here  and  there,  as  in  his  derivation  of  Murabit,  one  may  not 
agree  with  him,  preferring  a less  tropical  origin  ; but  his  scholarship  is  as  accurate  as 
his  range  is  vast.  The  book  is  one  every  public  and  college  library  ought  to  have  as 
a matter  of  course.  The  questions  it  answers  do  not  come  up  often  ; but  when  they 
do,  no  other  book  will. 


yet  to  be  written,  but  the  same  troubles  between  the 
different  rites  which  have  had  so  pernicious  an  effect 
on  the  Order  in  other  countries,  followed  its  introduc- 
tion into  Mexico,  certainly  since  1833,  and  during  the 
next  forty  years.  For  the  larger  portion  of  that  time, 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Romish 
Church,  many  Lodges  met  secretly,  or  became  dormant. 
What  led  to  the  closing,  for  a time,  of  this  Lodge,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it  would  probably 
be  safe  to  attribute  it  to  one  of  the  two  causes  named. 
Juarez  was  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  when  it 
was  invaded  by  Maximilian,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  was  re-elected  in  1867.  He  was  born  in  1807, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  of  pure  aboriginal  stock.  The 
Medal  is  in  the  Lawrence  collection. 

1 While  not  even  the  name  of  Juarez  appears  on  this 


piece,  which  is  in  the  Lawrence  collection,  nor  any  de- 
vice of  a Masonic  character,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
when  placed  beside  the  three  preceding  pieces,  that  it 
had  a similar  origin  ; still  we  can  hardly  class  it  as  a 
Masonic,  with  our  present  knowledge  ; it  maybe  merely 
a medal  struck  for  popular  use,  without  reference  to 
the  Lodge  bearing  his  name.  I therefore  do  not  num- 
ber the  piece  in  this  Catalogue.  Juarez  appears  to  have 
been  a member  of  the  Lodge  “Alberto  Pike,  No.  cc,” 
founded  in  1876,  as  will  be  seen  from  DCCCCLXXII. 

2 The  Lodge  is  evidently  named  in  honor  of  Albert 
Pike,  long  a prominent  officer  in  the  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  A.  and  A.  Scottish  Rite  in  the  United 
States.  An  impression  is  in  the  Lawrence  collection. 
The  □ has  .\  Its  ribbon  is  white  with  perpendicular 
stripes  of  red,  green  and  black  near  each  edge. 
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SOUDAN  CURRENCY. 

The  contribution  below,  substantially  following  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun,  which 
appeared  some  little  time  ago,  is  a good  object  lesson  on  what  might  be  expected  if  the 
advocates  of  the  compulsory  purchase  and  free  coinage  of  silver  could  have  had  their  “ swing.” 

In  the  large  Sultanate  of  Adamawa,  in  Central  Soudan,  the  only  currency  in 
circulation  is  supplied  by  cowries — a well  known  small  shell.  The  agents  of  the 
foreign  powers  who  have  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  a foothold  there,  complain  of  the 
dearth  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  say  that  commerce  is  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  scarcity.  The  Sultan  has  established  a financial  policy  of  his  own,  without  regard 
to  the  laws  of  finance,  in  which  he  seems  to  be  actuated  by  much  the  same  principles 
as  are  the  silver  maniacs.  His  will  is  law,  and  he  monopolizes  the  speculation  in 
cowries.  While  supply  and  demand  regulate  the  value  of  money  as  well  as  of  other 
commodities  in  most  countries,  this  is  not  the  case  in  Adamawa.  Curiously  enough, 
when  the  shell  supply  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  price  is  likely  to  fall  far  below  par ; in 
better  times,  when  a goodly  stream  of  shells  is  flowing  from  the  public  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  Sultan’s)  treasury,  in  exchange  for  all  sorts  of  commodities,  from  rubber  to 
donkeys,  shells  are  quoted  at  a high  premium. 

All  this  is  natural  enough  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  shrewd  old 
potentate,  who  does  as  he  pleases  in  Adamawa.  What  does  he  care  for  the  natural 
laws  of  trade,  and  the  teachings  of  the  economists?  He  is  a law  to  himself! 

When  his  treasury  is  empty,  and  he  wants  to  exchange  the  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  and  other  things  he  has  packed  away  in  his  storehouses,  for  the  cowries  which 
European  and  other  traders  bring  in  bags  and  barrels  to  his  trading  posts  on  the 
Benue  river,  he  fixes  the  price  of  cowries  at  a low  figure ; the  edict  goes  forth  that 
not  a pound  of  produce  can  be  sold  to  the  traders  except  at  prices  based  upon  his  low 
quotation  of  shells ; but  when  the  royal  speculator  has  loaded  up  with  money,  and  is 
ready  to  inflate  the  currency,  he  permits  his  dutiful  subjects  to  pay  him  in  produce  a 
good  round  price  for  his  shells.  This  action  is  even  more  disinterested  than  that 
of  the  silver  miners  of  Colorado,  who  are  willing  that  Congress  should  fix  a price 
at  which  their  product  shall  be  forced  upon  the  people,  compelling  its  acceptance 
at  par  with  gold;  going  farther  than  this  dusky  monarch,  they  are  ready  to  legislate  to 
force  the  government  to  buy  the  silver,  whether  it  needs  it  or  not,  while  the  Sultan 
buys  only  when  he  chooses. 

A while  ago,  the  Royal  Niger  Company  sent  a boat-load  of  cowries  to  Yola,  the 
Sultan’s  capital.  When  he  heard  of  its  arrival  the  edict  went  forth  from  the  palace, 
and  down  went  the  price  of  cowries  at  once;  the  Company’s  agents  decided,  therefore, 
to  dispense  salt  from  their  storehouse,  instead  of  shells,  in  payment  for  their  purchases. 
Whereupon  the  Sultan  forbade  his  people  to  sell  anything  to  the  traders  except  for 
shells. 

England,  France  and  Germany  are  each  striving  to  obtain  the  control  of  this 
rich  little  country,  but  they  cannot  agree  as  to  which  shall  have  the  paramount  power  ; 
when  this  is  settled,  and  one  or  all  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  land,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  financial  system  of  Adamawa  will  be  so  completely  reconstructed  that  his  High- 
ness will  not  be  able  to  recognize  it. 

t.  s.  B. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Money  of  the  Bible  ; Illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts  and  facsimile 
representations:  by  George  C.  Williamson,  D.  Lit.,  Mem.  Num.  Soc.  Lon- 
don. The  Religious  Tract  Society,  London , 96  pp.,  i2mo.,  cloth.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago. 

The  subject  of  Biblical  Numismatics  has  been  very  thoroughly  treated  by 
writers  of  profound  research  and  erudition,  such  as  Madden,  DeSaulcy,  Spanheim  and 
many  others  ; but  the  study,  from  its  very  nature,  is  a difficult  one  for  the  ordinary 
inquirer,  necessitating  as  it  does  a thorough  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  other 
ancient  tongues.  It  is  the  design  of  this  little  compendium  to  place  the  leading 
features  of  the  Jewish  currency  in  such  a form  as  to  give  an  intelligible  view  to  the 
student,  who  may  lack  the  means  or  desire  to  obtain  a deeper  knowledge.  This  has 
been  done  before,  and  we  may  mention  in  particular  the  little  sketch  “ Coins  of  the 
Bible/’  published  by  The  Scott  Stamp  & Coin  Co.,  for  which  there  has  been  a larger 
demand  in  this  country  than  any  other  like  work ; yet  the  compilation  of  Mr.  William- 
son has  many  points  of  merit  which  entitle  it  to  a large  share  of  favor.  The  distinction 
between  the  uncoined  and  coined  money  is  clearly  shown,  and  the  author  explains 
the  relative  value  of  the  different  currencies  as  compared  with  modern  standards,  so 
far  as  possible,  approximation  being  the  only  result  obtainable.  The  illustrations  are 
very  useful,  as  showing  the  types  and  characters.  The  different  coinages  are  des- 
cribed fully  in  connection  with  the  events  of  their  respective  epochs,  and  a very  inter- 
esting glimpse  of  concurrent  history  is  given.  Inasmuch  as  mediums  of  exchange  in 
many  forms  are  alluded  to,  throughout  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a knowledge 
of  them  must  add  immensely  to  the  interest  in  studying  these  volumes,  and  when 
such  information  can  be  obtained  in  so  concise  and  intelligible  a way  as  this,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  a field  for  all  handbooks  as  well  arranged  and  as  clearly  expressed 
as  this  little  treatise. 

The  Virginia  Coinage.  Proof  that  it  was  by  Legislative  and  Royal  Author- 
ity. Chas.  T.  Tatman,  American  Numismatic  Series,  No.  2.  Worcester , Mass., 
1894.  12  PP-»  i2mo.,  paper. 

This  is  the  second  brochure  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  American  Numis- 
matic Series,  the  first  subject,  “Coin  Collecting,”  having  been  treated  with  marked 
ability.  The  Virginia  Halfpence,  so  well  known  to  collectors,  have  hitherto  been 
assumed  to  have  been  a private  coinage,  tacitly  permitted  by  the  authorities,  this 
view  being  taken  by  such  writers  as  Crosby,  Dickeson  and  Ruding.  Mr.  Tatman, 
not  accepting  their  statements,  searched  the  State  Archives,  with  the  result  of 
unearthing  an  Act  passed  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  during  the  incumbency  of 
Governor  Botetourt  (Nov.,  1769),  expressly  authorizing  a copper  coinage,  which  Act 
was  amended  Feb.  1772,  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  the  coins  to  be  struck  in 
and  imported  from  England,  these  Acts  being  followed  by  a Proclamation  by  King 
George  III,  issued  Nov.  16,  1774,  confirming  them,  and  defining  their  operation.  Mr. 
Tatman  has  thus  produced  chapter  and  verse  to  show  that  the  Virginia  Halfpenny 
is  a genuine  official  coin,  and  to  him  must  properly  be  awarded  the  credit  of  the 
discovery. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CLAMS  AS  CURRENCY. 

The  people  of  Babylon,  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  have  a peculiar  Bank  of  their 
own,  open  for  drafts  to  all  its  citizens,  which  are  never  protested ; this  Bank  is  rich  in  special 
deposits  of  a delicious  variety  of  soft-shell  clams , which  find  a ready  market  in  the  places  of 
popular  resort  along  the  shore.  The  demand  for  the  bivalves  usually  exceeds  the  supply,  but 
when,  some  little  time  ago,  a northerly  gale  pushed  back  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  a greater 
distance  than  usual  from  the  shore,  new  deposits  were  uncovered,  and  so  abundant  was  the 
supply  that  for  a day  or  two  the  clams  were  freely  used  as  currency  ; they  were  traded  in  the 
stores  for  merchandise  ; they  were  given  and  received  by  “ preachers,  doctors  and  schoolmas- 
ters in  lieu  of  salaries  and  fees,  and  when  two  diggers,  somewhat  hilarious  over  their  prosperity, 
were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  4 thirty  dollars  or  thirty  days/  they  gravely  offered  clams  in 
payment  of  their  fines.”  f.  f. 

THE  WESLEY  MEDAL. 

By  the  kindness  of  Major  C.  P.  Nichols,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  we  have  received  a 
description  of  the  Wesley  Medal,  the  dies  of  which  were  cut  by  Key,  for  which  we  asked  in 
the  April  number.  The  obverse  has  a bust  of  Wesley  to  left,  with  w.  h.  key  f under  it,  and 
the  date  1866  below.  The  legend  is  as  given  by  our  correspondent  in  the  January  number 
(p.  69,  last  volume),  but  “ The  world  is  my  Parish  ” above  and  “ Founder  of  Methodism  ” below, 
which  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  described.  The  reverse  corresponds  to  the  first  description. 
The  size  is  the  same  — 32,  but  the  metal  of  that  in  Major  Nichols’s  cabinet  is  bronze.  He 
writes  us  that  it  is  his  impression  that  the  Key  medal  was  struck  in  several  metals.  No  date 
was  given  as  appearing  on  the  type-metal  impression  found  in  the  Indian  battle  ground,  but 
while  it  is  possible  that  the  one  examined  at  the  West  is  an  earlier  piece,  as  suggested  in  the 
January  article,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  with  our  present  knowledge,  that  the  two  are  the 
same,  and  that  the  differences  noted  are  due  to  an  imperfect  description  of  the  first  mentioned. 
We  shall  be  glad  of  any  further  information,  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  two  so  nearly 
alike,  struck  at  different  periods,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  fact  established. 


COIN  SALES. 

CHAPMANS*  SALES. 

May  3 and  4,  1894,  Messrs.  S.  H.  & H.  Chapman  sold  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Davis  & Harvey, 
Philadelphia,  several  collections.  The  one  formed  by  the  late  Thomas  F.  Collier,  of  New  London,  Ct., 
covered  the  first  532  lots  of  the  Catalogue.  The  collection  of  Roman  coins  was  remarkable  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  every  Emperor  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  A.  D.  585.  Many  were  choice  specimens.  A few 
Greek  coins  preceded  the  Roman  series.  We  note  lot  9,  Syracuse,  Tetradrachm,  fine,  $8.  Of  the  Con- 
sular Denarii : Coelia,  1.90;  Domitia,  2.10;  Petillia,  2.30,  and  Sestia,  2.50  (nearly  all  fine),  were  the 
highest  prices  reached,  the  remainder  selling  chiefly  within  $i,  many  between  50  and  60c.  The  Imperial : 
Cleopatra  and  M.  Antonius,  den.,  11.50;  Augustus,  M.  B.  (dies  on  a large  planchet),  6;  Julia  and  Au- 

fustus,  den.,  pierced,  otherwise  good,  8.25  ; Agrippa  and  Augustus,  den.,  22 ; Germanicus  and  Caligula, 
en.,  5.50;  Caligula,  R.  Head  of  Augustus,  G.  B.,  6.25;  another,  with  R.  adlocvt  coh.  6;  Claudius, 
G.  B.,  7;  Nero,  G.  B.,  4;  Vitellius,  M.  B.,  6.25 ; Titus,  R.  Judaea  Capta,  G.  B.,  10;  Julia,  den.,  6.25 ; 
Domitian,  G.  B.,  10;  Marciana,  den.,  14;  Matidia,  den.,  10;  Pertinax,  den.,  15;  Didius  Juiianus,  den., 
15;  Pescennius  Niger,  den.,  fair,  15;  Diadumenianus,  den.,  good,  4.10;  Julia  Paula,  G.  B.,  6.75;  Soe- 
mias,  G.  B.,  5;  Pupienus,  G.  B.,7.50;  Diocletianus,  den.,  5.25;  Dom.  Domitianus,  M.  B.,  9,50.  With 
the  exceptions  noted  the  foregoing  may  be  classed  as  fine,  a few  very  fine.  England:  A Penny  of 
Harold  II,  fine,  10;  Henry  VIII,  base  Shilling,  v.  fair,  5.25;  Elizabeth,  Shilling,  v.  fine,  4;  Cromwell, 
do.,  do.,  7.50;  Geo.  Ill,  Northumberland  Shil.,  unc.,  6.50.  American  Colonial:  Oak  tree  Shil.,  clipped, 
7;  another,  fine,  12.  Hard  Times  Tokens:  Low,  23,4;  27,3;  28,2.50;  29,3.25;  76,4;  91,2.50. 
These  specimens  were  generally  fine. 

The  collection  of  the  late  Samuel  Badlam,  of  Boston,  Mass,  embraced  lots  533  to  91 1,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  common-place,  and  comprised  the  U.  S.  series,  and  an  assortment  of  Foreign  copper 
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and  silver  coins  and  medals,  and  was  without  a notably  fine  and  rare  piece.  The  highest  figure  reached 
was  8.25  for  a Legion  of  Honor  decoration  of  Napoleon  I.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Drake  of  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  next  owner.  Ancient  Roman  coins  were  represented,  also  Fractional  Currency,  and  Half  Cents,  with 
none  worthy  of  special  note.  The  Siam  Porcelain  Tokens,  covering  lots  891  to  1083,  no  pieces,  were  a 
fine  and  remarkable  collection.  They  were  sold  en  bloc  for  $100.  The  sale  closed  with  the  Numismatic 
Library  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Whitman  of  New  York  (late  of  Albany).  We  quote  Burke,  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood, 15*50;  Combe,  Catalogue  of  the  Ancient  Coins  in  the  Hunter  Museum,  7;  Dye’s  Coin  Encyclo- 
paedia, 5.25;  Grueber,  Roman  Medallions,  4;  Hedlinger,  Medals  with  40  plates,  7.50;  Humphrey, 
Ancient  Coins  and  Medals,  illustrations  in  relief,  5.50;  Millin,  Medallic  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Paris,  1806,  9.50;  Ruding,  1840  Edition,  22.50;  Snelling,  Medallic  History  of  England,  5;  Wyatt, 
Memoirs  of  American  Generals,  7.75. 

May  17.  Another  sale  by  the  Messrs.  Chapman  in  Philadelphia,  also  at  Davis  & Harvey’s,  was  of 
the  collection  of  U.  S.  Coins,  the  property  of  E.  S.  Norris,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  Numismatic  treasures  were 
not  wanting  in  this  sale.  The  most  notable  were  1857,  proof  set,  $32;  1858,  52.50.  Dollars:  1794,  one 
of  the  finest,  106;  1797,  small  letters  on  rev.,  good,  6;  1836,  Gobrecht,  fine,  7.25  ; 1839,  ^ne»  » 1851, 
v.  fine,  41;  1853,  proof,  slightly  hay-marked,  10.25.  Half  Dollars:  1796,  nearly  fine,  73;  1797,  v.  fair, 
25;  1802,  v.  fine,  8;  1815,  v.  good,  5.25.  Quarter  Dollars:  1796,  about  unc.,  39.50;  1804,  v.  fine,  34; 
1806,  burnished,  v.  fine,  16;  1823  over  ’22,  much  worn  (rarely  found  better),  41  ; 1824,  v.  fine,  10.25; 
1853,  without  arrows,  unc.,  9 ; another,  good,  4.  Dimes : 1796,  v.  fine,  7 ; 1797,  6 stars  facing,  v.  good, 
11.50;  1798,  v.good,  5.75;  1804,  v.  good,  21;  1809,  fine,  24;  1828,  small  date,  v.  fine,  2.50;  1856, 
small  date,  prooC  2.62.  Half  Dimes:  1794,  v.  fine,  6.25;  1796,  fine,  4.50;  1797,  15  stars,  v.  fine,  5 .50 ; 
1805,  v.  good,  5 ; i860,  stars,  unc.,  4.25.  Trimes:  1855,  proof,  3.75.  The  Cents  were  not  much  above 
ordinary.  1796  was  fine,  6.75;  1799,  v.  dark,  all  parts  distinct,  8.25;  1804,  good,  7.50;  1813,  a sharp 
impression,  artificially  colored,  11.50;  1817,  15  stars,  v.  fine,  3.25  ; 1825,  unc.,  4;  1829,  v.  fine,  4;  1839, 
Booby,  unc.,  4.50;  1841,  unc.,  5.50.  Half  Cents:  1794,  v.  fine,  6;  1706,  poor,  n;  1836,  proof,  31  ; 
1849,  small  date,  proof,  with  numerous  small  nicks,  28.25;  1852,  proof,  10.25.  Unimportant  Foreign 
copper  and  silver  coins,  with  a few  medals,  books  and  catalogues,  made  up  the  remainder  of  the  sale.  A 
copy  of  Crosby  brought  9.25. 

THE  SCOTT  STAMP  & COIN  CO’S  SALES. 

May  31.  The  Scott  Stamp  & Coin  Co.,  L’d,  sold  at  the  rooms  of  Daniel  R.  Kennedy,  59  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  Ancient  and  Modern  Coins  of  China,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Kingman,  a resi- 
dent of  Tientsin,  China ; also  the  Cabinet  of  American  Coins  and  Medals  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Wells 
Root,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  supplementary  invoices.  No  such  line  of  Chinese  coins  was  ever  before 
offered  in  this  country,  while  in  Bridge,  Weight,  Pu  and  Razor  (or  Knife)  money  the  array  surpassed  all 
records.  Bridge  money  ranged  chiefly  from  $3  to  7 ; a choice  example  of  Spade  money,  2|  x 4^ff,  brought 
11.25  ; Pu  money  ranged  for  single  fine  specimens  from  $1  to  $2 ; others,  in  lots,  from  25c.  to  50c.  Razor 
shapes,  the  earliest,  3.25  to  6.25;  others,  in  lots  from  3 to  16,  25c.  to  80c.  each.  Round  money  from 
B.  C.  481  to  1861,  various  denominations  up  to  1000  Cash,  from  20c.  to  $2.  Temple  money,  of  which 
there  was  a most  varied  lot,  ranged  mostly  from  1.10  to  4.50.  The  property  of  a Western  collector  con- 
tained some  choice  pieces,  among  them  a rare  New  Jersey  Cent,  Maris  24R,  in  very  good  condition,  8; 
Lord  Baltimore  Groat,  good  but  pierced,  11.25  ; a Sixpence  of  same,  fine,  18  ; 1799  Cent,  fine  as  to  date, 
o;  Charles  II,  pattern  Farthing,  “ Qvatvor.  Maria.  Vindico.”  fine,  6;  Commonwealth  Crown,  fine,  15; 
Penny  of  Charlemagne,  fine,  4.  Mr.  Root  had  some  exceptional  specimens  in  his  cabinet,  and  they 
brought  unexpected  prices.  Some  of  them  are:  Vermont  Cent,  1788,  Crosby  2a,  9;  Connecticut  Cent, 
1787,  33W,  11.25  ? another,  1787  C.,  6M.,  9.50;  the  three  uncirculated  partly  bright.  Cents:  1804,  from 
the  broken  dies,  very  good,  14;  1806,  about  fine,  3;  1809,  fine  and  sharp,  17.50,  and  a bargain;  1824, 
v.  fine,  3.10;  1829,  v.  fine,  2.75.  Dollars:  1839,  v.  fine,  Pegged,  20 ; 1851,  proof,  slightly  impaired, 
51  ; 1858,  proof  set  (with  O mint  £ dol.),  46.50.  Various  other  Foreign  coins  and  quite  a line  of  medals, 
including  Presidential,  with  many  of  Washington  and  Columbus,  brought  fair  prices.  The  690  lots 
realized  $1,489.30. 

June  26.  The  Scott  Stamp  & Coin  Co.  L’d,  sold  at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  5th  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  several  collections,  among  which  were  a considerable  number  of  the  rarer  pieces.  Among  the 
Foreign  copper  we  note  a £ Real,  1813,  in  copper,  of  Mexico,  bearing  the  head  of  Morelos  or  Villagran, 
fine,  1.50;  Durango,  $ ana  { Real  of  1822,  $1  each.  A 25  ctvo  of  Pres.  Barrios  of  Salvador,  1861,  in 
brass,  1.05.  Barbadoes  Farthing  and  Halfpenny  of  Moses  Tolanto,  2.10  each,  and  a Halfpenny  and 
Penny  of  Wm.  Smith  of  Jamaica,  both  fine,  1.85  each;  Thos.  Lundie  & M.  Howard,  good,  1.50  each. 
Trinidad,  Half  Stampee,  by  H.  E.  Rapsey,  unc.,  2.50.  Canada:  1813,  Trade  & Nav.  Farthing,  good, 
2.50;  1815,  S.  C.  & C.  R.  For  Public  Accommodation,  fine,  1.50;  another,  with  R.  Halfpenny  token, 
$1 ; 1831,  Lauzon,  a rare  token  for  4d.,  in  lead,  was  a bargain  at  13.50.  U.  S.  Half  Cent,  1841,  fine, 
15.50.  Cents:  1793,  Lib.  cap,  about  good,  9.25  ; 1802,  without  stems,  unc.,  dark  green,  2.25  ; 1804,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  offered  for  years,  50;  1817,  widest  date,  handsome  olive,  about  unc.,  2; 
1820,  small  8,  unc.,  red,  2.10;  1824  over  '22,  unc.,  red,  a great  gem,  20.50;  1837,  beaded  hair  cord, 
unc.,  red,  4;  1849,  an  exceptional  specimen,  chocolate  shade,  2.65.  Dollars:  1852,  v.good,  dent  on 
edge,  31.50;  1854,  about  unc.,  8.25;  1858,  brilliant  proof,  3125.  U.  S.  Gold  Dollars : 1863,  proof, 
16.25;  1864,  about  unc.,  16.50;  1865,  unc.,  11.50;  1875,  about  unc.,  17.25.  Quarter  Eagles : 1796,  no 
stars,  good,  16;  1798,  several  scratches,  otherwise  fine,  15.50;  1806  over  ’04,  good,  15.25.  Half  Eagles: 
1823,  v.  fine,  15.25  ; 1825  over  ’21,  unc.,  brilliant,  50.50.  We  believe  this  is  the  highest  record  for  this 
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rare  variety.  1826,  fine,  32.75 ; 1834,  old  type,  21.50,  also  highest  record  we  have  noted.  1840,2} 
Mormon,  fine,  16.  1834,  Becntler  $5,  fine,  1375.  A Veteran’s  Badge  N.  Y.  S.  M.  with  bars  for  York- 

town  1862,  and  Chambersburg  1863,  fine,  $9.  The  sale  ended  with  U.  S.  Fractional  Currency  (for  which 
good  prices  were  paid),  a $1000  Montgomery  note,  fine,  27.75,  and  old  newspapers  which  brought  from 
13  to  21c.  each,  in  lots  of  10  to  21.  The  473  lots  realized  $1,174.55. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  present  number  begins  another  volume.  As  intimated  in  the  last  number,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  publishers  to  add  at  least  sixteen  pages  to  the  size  of  our  volume  during  the 
year,  and  hereafter  each  number  will  contain  at  least  28  pages,  and  if  sufficient  encouragement 
is  received,  32,  as  in  the  present  issue.  It  is  also  our  purpose  to  make  the  magazine  more 
attractive  than  ever,  whether  in  its  typographic  appearance,  or  what  is  more  important,  in  its 
contents;  illustrations  of  coins  and  medals  will  be  given  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  present  number,  and  the  plate  which  accompanies  it,  will  serve  as 
an  indication  of  what  is  contemplated  for  the  future.  As  we  have  frequently  stated  in  the  past, 
the  Editors  will  be  glad  to  publish  Notes  or  Queries  on  Numismatic  points,  and  to  give  replies, 
when  it  is  possible.  We  also  invite  contributions  on  the  special  subjects  to  which  the  Journal 
is  devoted,  from  subscribers  or  any  of  our  friends. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  Beige  de  Numismatique  has  an  engraving  of  the  recent 
Columbian  Medal,  which  was  struck  by  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society, 
and  an  illustration  of  which  was  given  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal . We  notice  that 
the  editor  of  the  Revue  takes  the  same  view  as  to  the  position  of  the  Society’s  seal  on  the 
wreath,  on  the  reverse,  which  we  expressed.  We  are  glad  to  have  our  opinion  confirmed  by  so 
excellent  authority. 


CURRENCY. 

The  announcement  in  Tacoma  of  Geologist  Turner’s  discovery  that  there  is  yellow  gold 
in  the  stars,  ought  to  interest  people  who  have  long  had  their  doubts  whether  there’s  green 
cheese  in  the  moon.  — New  York  World . 

A penny  was  recently  found  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  a peach.  This  corroborates  the 
claim  of  the  Delaware  growers  that  there’s  not  much  money  in  this  business. — Philadelphia 
Times . 

Carrie.  “ May  used  to  be  fond  of  languages  and  used  to  say  she  hoped  to  marry  some 
great  linguist,  and  here  she  has  gone  and  married  old  Rocksby  Scadds.” 

Millie.  “Then  her  hopes  have  been  fulfilled.  She  has  married  money,  and  it  can  talk 
in  all  languages.”  — New  York  Herald . 

THE  EAGLE  ON  OUR  COINS. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  place  an  eagle  on  our  coins,  as  the 
national  emblem,  the  suggestion  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a Southern  member  of  the  House. 
He  argued  that  as  the  eagle  was  the  king  of  birds,  it  was  an  inappropriate  emblem  for  a 
Republic.  In  response,  Judge  Thatcher  playfully  remarked  that  “perhaps  a goose  might 
satisfy  the  gentleman  better,  as  it  was  humble  and  republican  enough,  while  the  goslings  would 
serve  for  the  subsidiary  pieces.”  This  reply  created  much  amusement,  and  so  irritated  the 
Southerner  that  he  challenged  the  judge  to  fight  a duel.  The  latter  declining,  its  bearer  asked 
if  he  was  content  to  be  branded  as  a coward.  “ Certainly,  if  he  pleases,”  replied  Thatcher,  “ I 
always  was  one,  and  he  knew  it,  or  he  never  would  have  risked  a challenge.” 
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BRITOMARTIS. 

THE  SO-CALLED  EUROPA  ON  THE  PLANE  TREE  OF  GORTYNA. 

A MONOGRAPH  ON  CERTAIN  CRETAN  COINS,  BY  M.  SVORONOS. 

[Translated  from  the  Revue  Beige  de  Numismatique%  for  the  Journal , continued  from  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  9.J 

PART  II. 

N the  first  portion  of  this  paper  (printed  in  our  last  number)  it 
was  shown  that  the  goddess  on  certain  coins  of  Gortyna,  Crete, 
hitherto  called  “ Europa  on  the  Plane-tree,”  could  not  be  that 
deity.  It  now  remains  to  inquire  “ Who  is  our  goddess  if  she  be 
not  Europa?”  and  to  give  the  reasons  for  our  conclusion.  In  reply  to  this  it 
is  necessary  first  of  all  to  find  in  the  Cretan  mythology  some  goddess  who 
was  worshipped  not  only  at  Gortyna  but  also  at  Tisyros  (the  cities  which 
have  coins  bearing  this  type),  and  one  who  is  known  to  have  concealed 
herself  in  trees,  and  especially  in  oaks,  with  the  object  of  escaping  from  the 
pursuit  of  her  lover.  Now,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  was  a goddess 
who  will  satisfy  these  requirements. 

The  precise  location  of  the  city  of  Tisyros  is  not  known  ; it  is  mentioned 
solely  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (III,  2,  edition 
of  Ahrens)  : Tirupoz . . . mopa  x6foa> c KpTjTrjc;,  and  by  the  didrachms  which  bear 
the  legend  Z04VMZT  (=  Tiaupot).'  As  we  know  that  the  mountain  which 
forms  the  great  promontory  now  called  Cape  Spatha  (or  Spada)  was  anciently 
called  Tisyros  or  Tityros,’  and  as  we  also  know  that  in  Crete  a mountain 
frequently  gave  its  name  to  those  who  dwelt  on  or  near  it,  for  instance,  the 

i It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  legend  is  2 See  Strabo,  X,  479,  12:  Stadiasmes,  m.m.  341: 
spelled  in  the  archaic  form,  retrograde,  and  that  M is  Hoeck,  Kreta>  I,  352,  and  II,  159. 
merely  2 placed  in  a different  position. — EdS. 
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mountains  Styrakion  and  Skyllaion,'  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Styrakites  and  Skylleans.  It  is  certain  that  the  city  of  the  Tisyrans  must 
have  been  situated  near  the  place  indicated  by  that  mountain.  Again,  it  is 
known  that  at  a certain  place  on  that  mountain,  which  was  called  Jixzuv  (Dic- 
tun)  or  Jaruuwuoi/*  (Dictynnean)  there  stood  the  Dictynnaon,  a celebrated 
temple  of  the  goddess  Dictynna.3  It  is  therefore  proper  to  ascertain  if  the 
only  goddess  which  is  represented  on  the  didrachms  of  Tisyros  does  not 
represent  the  deity  whom  they  chiefly  worshipped. 

We  know  that  Jixz uwa  (Dictynna)  is  merely  a surname  of  Britomartis, 
a deity  peculiar  to  the  Cretan  mythology.  (Hptzo/tap nv  z'ry  xpooujopvjopk'vrp 
Jixzuwav  “ Britomartis,  the  so-called  Dictynna”  ; Diodorus,  V.  78,  3. — inixfojotc 
8 k o;  [rj  Hptzo/idpziSt]  Jixzuw^a  iu  Kprjzjj  “ Her  [Britomartis’]  name  in  Crete  is 
Dictynna ; ” Pausanias,  II,  30,  3.)  Her  cult  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  that 
primitive  religion  which  preceded  the  Doric.4  Callimachus,  the  Alexandrian 
poet,  in  his  Hymn  to  Artemis  (v.  189  et  seq.)  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the 
most  complete  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  myths  concerning  Britomartis, 
says  that  she  was  a Gortynian  nymph  in  the  train  of  Artemis.  Persecuted  by 
Minos  who  loved  her,  she  hid  herself  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  oaks,  and  in 
the  bushes  and  shrubbery  of  the  marshy  meadows,  until  the  time  when  find- 
ing herself  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  Minos,  she  threw  herself  from  the 
mountain  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  saved  by  the  nets  (oixzua)  of  the  fishers, 
whence  her  surname  of  Dictynna  (Jixzuwa).  We  quote  the  passage  : 5 — 

8*  dWdojp  Yoprvpttia  <pl\ao  pvp'Pyp, 
t\\o<p6pop  bptT&fxapTiif  (v<tkoitop  • ys  irort  M Ivut 
tttolijScIs  irrr’  epwri  Karttipapep  ovpea  Kplyrys. 
y 5’  ort  ptp  \aalp<riv  virti  tipuol  kpvtttcto  pvp<t>yy 
dXXorc  8*  elapcpycip.  6 8’  ivvia  pypat  t^olra 
TraliraXd  re  Kpypyvov s tc  * #cal  ovk  avbravve  diuHcrdv, 
p.tcr<p'  5 re,  pjapicropipy  Kal  tiy  <rx€^vt  yXaro  tt6vto v 
irpytipos  inrdroio  * Kal  tvdvptv  els  dXoJwi' 

1 Stephane  de  Byzance,  hrvpaKiop  6pos  Kp^ryf  ol 
ivoiKovwrcs  hrvpaKirat.  “ Styrakion,  a mountain  of  Crete ; 
its  inhabitants  were  called  Styrakites.”  Id.,  SkGXXcuoi' 
tipos  Kplprys  • ol  TrapoiKovrres  'Z.KvXaio t.  “ Skyllaion,  a 
mountain  of  Crete;  those  dwelling  near  it  were  called 
Skylleans.” 

2 As  to  the  name  of  the  mountain,  etc.,  see  closing 
portion  of  note  5. — Eds. 

3 Strabo,  loc . cit.y  8pos  £<ttI  Tfrupos,  ip  $ Up6v  ianv 
ou  AiKTaiov  d\\d  AiKrvwaiov  “Tisyros  is  a mountain  on 
which  is  a temple  called  not  the  Dictean  but  the  Dic- 
tynnean.” Stadiasmes,  loc.  cit.y  airb  Tlrvpov  h rl  rd 
AiKTvvvaiov  (cod.  AIktvpop)  ardtiioi  tti  — d7rd  roO  A lktvp- 
valov  (cod.  Ai ktvpIov)  iirl  t)jp  Kolryp  ardtiioi  p6  “ From 
Tityrus  to  the  Dictynnean  is  80  stadia  (about  8 Roman 
miles);  from  the  Dictynnean  to  Koites,  170  stadia 
(about  17  Roman  miles/’) 

4 Hoeck,  Kretay  II,  pp.  158-180.  — See  Crusius,  in 
Roscher's  Lexik.  der  Myth.y  s.  v.  Britomartis. 

5 This  we  translate  somewhat  literally,  as  follows: 

“ Thou  [Artemis]  didst  especially  love  thy  Gortynian 
nymph,  Britomartis,  the  keen-eyed  slayer  of  stags,  whom 
once,  Minos,  burning  with  love,  pursued  over  the  Cre- 
tan mountains  ; but  the  nymph  concealed  herself,  now 
in  the  thick  branches  of  the  oaks,  and  at  other  times  in 
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the  marshes.  Yet  he  followed  her  closely  for  nine 
months  over  the  rough  mountains  and  the  deep  ravines, 
and  she  could  not  escape  his  pursuit,  until  at  last,  when 
nearly  overtaken,  she  sprang  headlong  into  the  sea  from 
a hign  precipice,  and  leaping  into  the  fishers’  nets,  she 
was  saved.  Whence  the  Cydonians  call  the  nymph 
Dictynna,  and  the  mountain  whence  she  leaped  Dicte ; 
and  they  erected  altars,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  her ; 
their  garlands,  unstained  with  blood,  were  woven  from 
the  leaves  of  the  pine  and  the  mastich ; but  their  hands 
must  not  be  polluted  with  the  myrtle  [/.  c.  the  myrtle 
must  not  be  used],  because  a myrtle  bough  caught  in 
the  maiden’s  peplos,  as  she  fled ; for  which  reason  she 
greatly  hated  the  myrtle.”  Spanheim,  in  his  Obscrva- 
tiones  in  Hymttum  in  Dianam,  has  some  interesting 
notes  on  this  passage  (See  pp.  310  et  seq) ; he  shows 
that  there  are  two  mountains  in  Crete,  Dicteus  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  Dictynneus  on  the  west  side,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  that  the  name  and  myth 
belong  to  the  second,  and  not  to  the  first  of  these ; he 
claims  that  Callimachus  leads  Vergil  astray,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  myth,  and  quotes  Strabo,  showing  that 
Diana  herself  was  later  called  Dictynna,  and  suggests 
that  she  took  this  epithet  from  the  word  tiiKtip,  the 
equivalent  of  /SdXXeiv,  signifying  to  throw,  alluding  to 
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Here  then  we  have  a goddess  who  answers  the  conditions  required  to 
explain  the  types  under  discussion.  She  is  a deity  worshipped  at  Gortyna 
( f'opzu k'c)  and  in  the  city  of  Tisyros,  on  the  mountain  near  which  she  has  her 
principal  temple.  Pursued,  she  hides  herself  in  the  foliage  of  the  oaks  (3pl>;) 
and  of  other  plants,  as  on  the  coins. 

It  is  true  that  here,  instead  of  Minos,  we  find  an  eagle.  But  we  know 
that  Minos,  the  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father  of  gods,  was  himself  really  a 
god,'  and  the  Cretan  Zeus  under  a different  name,  whose  sacred  bird  was  the 
eagle,  and  the  oak,  the  tree  on  which  occurs  the  event  shown  on  these  coins, 
his  sacred  tree  beyond  all  others  ( xaz ’ izoffiv.)2 

It  is  also  true  that  we  do  not  find  it  expressly  stated  in  ancient  authori- 
ties that  Minos  changed  himself  into  an  animal  for  his  amours.  But  the 
primitive  and  well  known  myth,  according  to  which  his  wife  Pasiphae  assumed 
the  form  of  a heifer  to  accomplish  her  own  amours  with  a divine  bull,  and 
especially  that  very  remarkable  and  significant  myth  of  which  Echemenes 
gives  us  an  account3  in  his  Kpyzud  according  to  which  Ganymede  was  not 
carried  away  by  Zeus  transformed  into  an  eagle,  but  by  Minos , myths  closely 
resembling  that  of  Britomartis  and  the  devices  on  the  coins  under  discussion, 
prove  as  we  believe,  that  it  is  Zeus  Minos  who  is  represented  by  the  eagle, 
lovingly  embracing  Britomartis. 

It  should  be  added  to  this,  that  outside  of  Crete,  Britomartis  was  also  the 
chief  divinity  of  Aegina.  Pausanias,  II,  30,  3,  shows  this : okfio'jot  3k  ou  Kprj-e<; 
fiovov  (ziry  Bptzo/iapzti *)  d//«  xat  Aeytuyzae  keyovzec  tfaivtodai  otftaru  iv  zfj  wj<jip  zry  Bptzo~ 
papztv.  “ Not  only  the  Cretans  worship  Britomartis  — the  Aeginetans  say  that 
she  appeared  to  them  in  their  island.”  Her  worship  was  introduced  there 
from  the  island  of  Crete,  as  appears  from  the  story  of  the  myth  in  Antoninus 
Liberalis,4  Ixyoyovaa  3k  Mivwu  kzixtzo  1 J Bpczdpapztz  etc  Aiyivav.  “ Britomartis,  fly- 
ing from  Minos,  came  to  Aegina.”  The  introduction  of  this  cult  probably  took 
place  previous  to  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  as  we  know  that 
the  Aeginetans  then  held  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  Cydonians,  who 
had  a large  temple  dedicated  to  Britomartis.5  Again,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  Aeginetans  say  that  their  goddess,  who  gives  her  name  to 
that  people,  the  nymph  Aegina,  is  she  for  whose  sake  Zeus  transformed  him- 


her  use  of  darts  and  arrows,  and  that  the  name  has  no 
relation  to  nets,  whether  of  fishers  or  hunters.  Svoronos 
who  mentions  below  the  subsequent  identity  of  Brito- 
martis with  Diana,  also  comments,  as  will  be  seen,  on 
the  etymologic  significance  of  Dictynna.  This  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  the  development  of  the  myth  in 
later  times,  and  the  subsequent  additions  which  the 
poetical  attempts  to  explain  the  epithets  of  the  gods 
engrafted  on  the  original.  We  may  add  that  the  name 
of  the  nymph  is  from  two  Cretan  words,  Bpfros,  equiva- 
lent to  dulce,  sweet,  or  charming,  and  pApr is,  virgo,  or 
maiden. — Eds. 

1 Hoeck,  Kreta , II,  p.  53. 

2 As  to  the  oak,  we  may  mention  the  celebrated  oak 
of  Dodona,  the  oak  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  at  Rome,  (Bot- 


ticher,  Baumkullur,  p.  133)  and  the  passage  in  Pliny 
which  says  (Hist.  Nat.  XII,  1,)  “that  the  trees  which 
were  anciently  consecrated  to  various  deities  were  still 
regarded  as  sacred  to  them  in  his  time,  as  for  instance 
the  oak  (of  the  variety  called  esculus)  to  Zeus;  the 
laurel  to  Apollo;  the  olive  to  Athena;  the  myrtle  to 
Aphrodite ; the  poplar  to  Herakles.”  The  oaks  of 
Crete  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant.,  Ill, 
3,  3,  and  by  Dionysius,  Orb.  Descript.,  501. 

3 Athen.  XIII,  p.  601. 

4 Metamorph.  Britomartis,  40. 

5 Herodotus,  III,  44,  59.  — O.  Muller,  Acginet.  p. 
165.  — Curtius,  Griech.  Geschicte , I,  59,  fifth  edition. — 
Svoronos,  Num.  de  la  Crlte  anc .,  p.  97. 
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self  into  an  eagle.1  This  myth  so  closely  resembles  the  story  depicted  on 
these  pieces  of  Crete  that  Panofka  (in  Zeus  and  Aegina , p.  16)  would  explain 
the  latter  as  representing  Aegina  herself.  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
there  exists  a direct  relation  between  the  myth  of  Minos-Zeus,  of  Crete, 
assuming  the  form  of  an  eagle  for  his  amour  with  the  nymph  Britomartis,  and 
that  of  Zeus  of  Aegina,  transforming  himself  into  an  eagle  for  the  nymph 
Aegina,  from  which  union  came  Aeacus,  the  brother  of  Minos,  and  of  Rhada- 
manthus,  the  j'udges  of  the  infernal  tribunal  in  Hades. 

The  cult  of  Britomartis-Artemis  upon  trees  in  Crete,  has  its  perfect 
analogy  in  that  of  the  Greek  Artemis.  So  also,  in  Arcadia,  the  home  of 
Artemis-Callisto,  who  has,  as  we  shall  see  below,  a close  resemblance  to 
Britomartis,  they  worshipped  Artemis- Kedreatis  (h'tdptdrcz)  whose  image  was 
erected  in  a large  cedar  tree  (Kityo;).  (See  Pausanias,  VIII,  13,  2.)  There 
is  a coin  of  Myra,  in  Cilicia,  of  which  there  is  an  engraving  in  Imhoof-Blumer, 
Thier  und  Planztypen , Plate  X,  42,’  which  shows  the  device  of  an  archaic 
image  of  Artemis  on  a tree,  at  the  base  of  which  the  goddess  has  placed  two 
serpents  to  defend  it  against  two  wood-cutters,  who  with  uplifted  axes  are 
making  an  attempt  to  fell  it,  but  are  prevented  by  the  angry  snakes. 

On  a bas-relief  of  Thyrea,  can  also  be  seen  Artemis  on  a tree  (Ann.,  I, 
plate  C.  — Kekule,  aut.  Beldw.  de  Theseion,  p.  115,  284),  etc. 

That  the  tree  on  the  pieces  engraved  [in  the  plate  in  the  Revue  Beige, 
Nos.  1-6]  is  an  oak,  is  established  by  the  fact  that  Zeus-Velchanos,  on  the 
coins  of  Phaestos  (PI.  IV,  No.  20),  is  seated  on  a tree  identical  in  form  with 
these.  I have  already  mentioned  that  the  oak  is  the  tree  which  is  specially 
consecrated  to  Zeus. 

The  trees  on  the  pieces  shown  in  the  plate  Nos.  7-15  [in  the  Revue ] 
cannot  be  recognized  so  easily  as  oaks  ; indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
are  of  some  other  species.  But  this  circumstance,  instead  of  counting  against 
our  explanation,  rather  aids  it,  since  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Callimachus,  Britomartis  concealed  herself  not  only  in  the  foliage 
of  oaks  but  also  in  the  marshy  meadows  covered  with  other  plants. 

Again,  one  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  a religious  significance  in  the  fact 
that  the  trees  are  always  represented  — even  at  the  moment  and  after  the 
accomplishment  of  the  hpb'  yd/io' — entirely  without  foliage,  or  else  putting 
forth  their  first  buds.  [See  Nos.  8-15  in  Revue  Plate.]  The  myth  — which 
closely  resembles  that  according  to  which  Zeus  was  enabled  to  obtain  Hera, 
who  fled  from  his  advances,  by  transforming  himself  into  a bird,  the  cuckoo 
(xoxxuZ),  and  taking  refuge  beside  her  during  a heavy  shower ; 3 as  well  as  the 
myth  of  Zeus  allying  himself  under  the  form  of  a shower  of  gold,  with  Danae, 
when  she  hid  herself  from  him  — indicates,  we  believe,  that  here  again,  the 

1 See  Roscher’s  Lexik.  Afylh.  s.  v.  Aegina.  3 Schol.,  Theocritus , XV,  64. — O.  Jahn,  Europa 

2 Also  given  in  Revue. — Eds.  p.  28. 
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union  of  the  eagle-god  with  the  goddess  of  a dry  tree,  which  immediately 
begins  to  put  forth  its  buds  and  leaves,  is  nothing  else  than  a symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  the  heavenly  rain  which  fertilizes  the  earth  in  spring.'  The  lines 
of  Hesiod  (486-488)  are  remarkable  and  worthy  to  be  quoted  here, — accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  when  the  cuckoo  begins  to  call  in  the  foliage  of  the  oaks, 
that  Zeus  begins  to  pour  down  the  heavy  rains  plentifully  upon  the  earth. 

rjtio'  xoxxuz  xoxxu'a  Sou 6'  iv  rev dXoiot 

to  izptbzov  rsp7tte  re  jipozobf  i-'  dirtipova  yacau, 

Z7jUO'  Zeb c uoi  Zpizip  ^tuizc  prfi  dzoXrjyo:.' 

The  rays  which  surround  the  device  on  some  of  these  coins  are  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Britomartis  was  occasionally  identified  with  Hecate  and  Luna.1 
The  attainment  of  his  desire,  which  we  find  represented  on  some  of  the 
pieces  mentioned,  does  not  agree,  it  is  true,  with  the  legend  according  to 
which  Britomartis  desired  ever  to  remain  a virgin  (<fi>yoboa  Try  opdiau  duOpwziov 
itfd-r^zv  da  xapOevoz  ilvut.  “ And  flying  from  the  society  of  men,  she  desired 
ever  to  remain  a virgin.”  Anton.  Liber.,  40),  and  preferred  to  cast  herself 
into  the  sea  rather  than  to  yield  herself  to  Minos.  But  certainly,  these  fables 
were  no  part  of  the  primitive  myth  of  Britomartis ; and  this  indeed  is  well 
known  to  many  scholars,  for  her  virgin  character  was  only  attributed  to  her, 
as  has  been  shown,  from  the  period  after  the  Doric  invasion,  when  she  was 
identified  with  the  Grecian  Artemis.4  This  identification  5 shows  that  Brito- 
martis, like  Artemis,  was  a goddess  of  the  woods  and  mountains  (ouptia  “ a 
mountain  maiden,”  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  1130),  protectress  of 
animals  (izotiOypo:  [an  epithet  signifying  “ full  of  game,”  applied  to  Mt.  Dic- 
tynna,  her  favorite  haunt  in  Crete],  Euripides,  Hippolytus , 145),  and  a lover 


1 Compare  O.  Jahn,  loc.  cit.,  p.  29. 

2 Literally , 41  When  the  cuckoo  calls  in  the  leaves  of 
the  oaks , then  Zeus  first  rejoices  the  hearts  of  mortals 
on  the  boundless  earth,  as  he  causes  it  to  rain  copious- 
ly, and  ceases  not.”  We  note  in  passing  that  this  sug- 
gests a similar  verse  in  Aristophanes,  Btrds%  505 : — 
Xcut 60*  6 k6kkv£  efirot  k6kkv,  rbrre  y*  ol  <Polvucet  dxavres 

tv  rotf  xeSloit  iOtpifav. 

41  When  the  cuckoo  cries  ‘cuckoo,’  then  all  the  Phe- 
nicians  gather  their  harvests  in  the  fields.”  The  cuckoo 
was  the  emblem  on  Juno’s  sceptre,  probably  in  memory 
of  her  affair  with  Jupiter. — Eds. 

3 Schol.,  Euripides,  Hippolytus , 146 : nvh  St  ttjv 
alrr^v  eJvai  ry  'Erdry  44  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same 
as  Hecate.” — Vergil,  Or.,  305:  Alii  Diciynttant  dixere 
tuo  de  nomine  lunam.  “Others  have  said  of  thy  name 
that  Dictynna  is  Luna  (/.  e.  Diana)”  — Roscher’s  Lex . 
Mythol.y  p.  827.  [Concerning  the  passage  cited  by  Svo- 
ronos  from  Vergil,  see  Spanneim,  ut  supra. — Eds.] 

4 Hoeck,  Kreta , 172.  — Crusius,  in  Roscher’s  Lexik. 
Mythol.y  p.  827,  10. 

5 Hesyche  : B pirS/xapris  y ’Aprtpus  tv  Kphry.  44  Brito- 
martis is  Artemis  in  Crete.”  — Schol.  Aristophanes, 
Fropsf  1356 : A licTvvvav  \tyet  rijv  "ApTepxv,  where  Aes- 
chylus who  is  speaking,  44  says  that  Dictynna  is  Arte- 
mis.” [The  lines  commented  on  are 

dpa  St  AUrwra  1 rcui  " Aprepui  jraXd 

tAt  Kwlaras  txoOtr ’ 

“and  Dictynna,  the  fair  and  youthful  Artemis  having 


her  dogs.” — Eds.]  Solinus,  II,  8 : Cretes  Dianam  religio- 
sissime  veneranlurt  Britomartem  gentilitcr  nominantes. 
44  The  Cretans  worship  Diana  with  the  greatest  devotion, 
calling  her  in  their  language  Britomartis.” — 44  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Artemis  is  sur named  Britomartis ,” 
(Scholiast  on  Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Dianat  200,)  Dic- 
tynna, (Paus.  Ill,  24,  9,)  or  Dictynnea,  ( idemt  X,  36,  5). 
^See  also  Palaeph.,  Inscr.,  32 : K pyre*  St  A iKTvvvav  (r^r 
"A prepay).  44  But  the  Cretans  call  her  (Artemis)  Dictyn- 
na”; Orph.,  Hpmn.y  36  : "Aprcpui  Bta  AUrvvva  44  The 
goddess  Artemis  Dictynna,”  and  Crusius,  loc.  cit.  . . . 
To  the  foregoing  note  of  Svoronos,  to  which  the  Edi- 
tors have  added  a few  words,  we  may  further  remark, 
that  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  frame  any  theory  which 
shall  completely  reconcile  the  various  forms  which  the 
classic  myths  assumed  in  the  songs  of  the  poets  who 
have  preserved  them,  as  narrated  at  different  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  several  regions  which  held  them.  As 
our  author  shows,  Artemis  at  a later  period  than  that 
which  produced  the  myth  of  the  dying  Britomartis,  was 
herself  known  by  that  name,  as  well  as  by  the  epithet 
of  her  favorite  nymph — Dictvnna.  Some  of  the  classic 
writers  derived  this  epithet  from  her  hunting  nets,  and 
not  from  those  of  the  fishermen  which  caught  the  falling 
nymph.  Hence  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  her 
Arcadian  name  Artemis-Callisto,  we  have  almost  the 
recise  equivalent  of  Artemis  Britomartis,  as  the  word 
allisto  from  KaXX lory  i.  e.  most  beautiful,  is  nearly 
identical  in  meaning  with  Britomartis,  as  given  on  p.  35. 
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of  the  chase  (yjfufy  xuvrj'oz  “a  huntress  maiden,”  Euripides,  /.  c.,  146. — 
Xaiftee*  ab-iy  dfw/noi;  re  xal  thjpacz  “ she  loves  the  chase  and  wild  animals,”  Pau- 
sanias,  II,  30,  3).  Britomartis  is  the  only  deity  to  be  found  in  Cretan 
mythology,  who  affords  an  explanation  of  these  Cretan  coin-types  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.,  and  that  she  was  not  Artemis  is  conclusively  shown  by  many 
official  inscriptions  in  various  Cretan  towns,  — inscriptions  which  speak  of 
Artemis  and  Britomartis  as  two  different  deities  of  Crete,  even  as  late  as  the 
third  and  second  centuries  B.  C.‘ 

Callimachus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Diana  (see  v.  189,  cited  above),  Pausanias 
(III,  14,  3,),  Diodorus,  (V,  73,  3),  and  other  authors,  merely  say  that  she 
was  a nymph  in  the  train  of  Artemis.  This  does  not  signify  that  these 
nymphs  always  remained  virgins : as  for  example,  Callisto,  known  through 
her  amour  with  Zeus  as  the  mother  of  Areas  (a  King  of  Arcadia).  We  know 
that  although  she  is  called  one  of  the  train  of  Artemis,  Callisto  is  nothing 
more  than  the  primitive  Artemis  of  Arcadia  (Preller,  Grieschische  Mytho- 
logies Robert’s  ed.,  p.  304),  whose  people  were  in  the  closest  relations  with 
Gortyna  and  Crete.  So  the  Arcadians  said  that  the  name  of  Gortyna  in  Crete 
was  derived  from  Gortys,  the  son  of  Tegeates1  (Paus.,  VIII,  53,  4).  This 
legend  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Plato,  that  it  was  a colony  of  Gortyna,  a 
city  of  Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  itself  derived  its  origin  from 
Argos  in  Argolis  ( de  legib.,  4,  708).  The  Cretan  cities  of  Cydonia  and 
Catreus  said  that  they  also  were  Arcadian  colonies.  According  to  another 
tradition  the  Arcadians  of  Peloponnesus  settled  Gortyna  in  Crete,  and  dwelt 
there  jointly  with  the  Cretans  (Conon,  Narra .,  38)  ; we  know  also  that  there 
was  in  Crete  a city  called  Arcadia. 

The  myth,  according  to  which  Britomartis,  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of 
Minos,  threw  herself  into  the  sea  (in  which  we  have  an  allusion  to  her  rela- 
tionship to  the  moon  — Selene,  or  Artemis)  and  was  saved  by  the  nets  of  the 
fishers,  is  also  well  known  to  be  a legend  of  very  much  later  date,  and  entirely 
unknown  to  the  purely  Cretan  religion.3  This  legend  is  due  to  poets  and 
myth-makers  who  were  not  inhabitants  of  Crete ; having  identified  Artemis 
and  Britomartis  as  the  same  deities,  and  not  having  understood  the  correct 
etymology  of  her  surname  Dictynna,  they  constructed  the  story  about  the 
fisher  nets  — a myth  which  is  indeed  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a 
nymph  or  goddess  who  was  fond  of  the  chase.4 

Etymologically  the  appellation  Dictynna  or  dixzvryr]  is  derived  without 
doubt  from  the  ancient  form  J/xruc,  Jixrw,  (compare  rbpvjv)  or  Jixvwov  (Cod. 

1 See  “ The  oaths  of  Dieriens,  Latiens,  Oluntiens,  4 It  is  for  this  reason  that  Diodorus  (V.  76,)  gives  its 

etc.”  Rhangabe,  Ant.  Hell.y  No.  1029. — Hoeck,  Kretay  etymology  evptnv  ycvopdwjv  tujv  Siktijwv  ruv  th  Kvvyylav 
III,  140.  — Crusius,  loc.  cit.y  827,  40,  etc.  it  poo  ay  opcv&i)  vat  AlicTvvmv  “The  name  Dictynna  is  de- 

2 In  the  Arcadian  mythology,  Tegeates  was  the  son  rived  from  the  word  signifying  nets  — such  as  were  used 
of  Lycaon,  and  the  brother  of  Callisto ; the  latter  was  in  hunting.”  See  also  Aristophanes,  Wasps , line  368 : 
changed  into  the  constellation  of  the  bear,  ( Arctos ) by  ij  dt  pot  AIktvwcl  ovyypwprjv  rod  Siktijov  “For  to  my 
Zeus,  to  save  her  from  the  vengeance  of  Hera. — Eds.  mind  Dictynna  gets  her  name  from  the  net.” 

3 Crusius,  in  Rose  tier's  Le  x.y  loc.  cit. 
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of  Stadiasmes)  of  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  was  situated  her  prin- 
cipal temple.'  So  the  epithets  of  Zeus,  — Idaeus,  Dictaeus,  Aigaeus,  Tal- 
laeus,  Skyllaeus;  of  Apollo,  — Styrakites;  of  Athena, — Sammonia,  etc.,  were 
given  them  from  mountains  of  Crete,  — Ida,  Dicte,  Skyllaion,  etc.,  on  which 
they  were  especially  worshipped.  So  again,  Britomartis  was  only  called  Dic- 
tynna  in  the  cities  of  the  Cydonians  which  surround  the  Dictean  mountain  ; 
while  in  the  others  she  was  simply  called  Britomartis ; 2 indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  Callimachus  says  that  it  was  the  Cydonians  who  called  her  Dictynna. 
If  her  appellation  were  derived  from  Sixzoa  (nets),  it  would  have  been  in 
common  use  among  all  the  Cretans. 

Diodorus  (V,  76,  4),  who  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  best  ancient 
Cretan  sources, — among  others  from  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Epimenides, 
the  theosophist,  not  only  does  not  accept  the  story  of  the  nets  as  ancient,  but 
positively  rej'ects  it,  saying  that  they  deceive  themselves  who  claim  that 
Britomartis  styled  herself  Dictynna,  because  when  persecuted  by  Minos  she 
was  saved  by  the  fishermen’s  nets.  “ It  is  not  probable,”  he  says,  “ that  a 
goddess  was  so  feeble  as  to  require  the  aid  of  mortals,  nor  that  Minos,  the 
type  of  a just  judge,  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  sacrilege.”  The  last 
reason  loses  its  force,  however,  when  we  remember  that  in  the  myth  Minos  is 
really  the  same  as  Zeus. 

Certainly  the  legend  of  Britomartis  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  even  as 
given  by  Callimachus,  cannot  be  taken  to  be  the  primitive  form  of  the  Cretan 
myth.  Further,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  we  are  not  bound  to  accept  his 
version  unless  it  is  confirmed  by  the  devices  on  the  coins,  which  are  not  only 
far  more  ancient  than  the  authors  cited  (fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.  C.) , but 
were  also  struck  by  the  authorities  of  the  Cretan  cities,  who  knew  better  than 
any  one  else  the  nature  and  the  details  of  the  local  mythology. 

Again,  the  devices  on  the  coins  agree  with  Callimachus,  in  informing  us 
that  there  was  a goddess  or  nymph  — Britomartis  — adored  both  at  Gortyna 
and  Tisyros,  who  flying  like  so  many  other  goddesses  in  the  Hellenic  myth- 
ology (Nemesis,  Hera,  etc.),  from  an  amorous  pursuit,  concealed  herself  in 
the  foliage  of  oaks  and  other  trees.  Callimachus  says  that  her  lover  was 
Minos.  The  eagle  on  the  coins,  a well-known  symbol  of  Zeus,  as  well  as  the 
oak,  the  sacred  tree  of  Zeus,  shows  that  her  lover  was  Zeus.  But  Zeus  and 
Minos  are  one  and  the  same  deity.  So  far,  the  texts  and  the  coins  agree. 
The  texts  of  those  authors  who  take  Britomartis  for  Artemis,  the  goddess  of 
chastity,  say  that  Britomartis  escaped  from  her  lover’s  pursuit.  The  coin 
types  — in  accord  with  the  inscriptions  showing  that  she  was  a different  god- 
dess from  the  chaste  Artemis,  — prove  the  contrary ; that  is  to  say,  the 
existence  of  a [Cretan]  myth  analogous  to  the  myths  of  the  loves  of  Zeus 

I Crusius,  in  Roschcr's  Lex loc.  ctL  An  inscription  aue  epithet , according  to  Creuzer,  Meletemata , II,  p.  29, 
at  Marseilles,  C.  I.  Gr.,  6764,  calls  it  Aucri/a.  The  two  have  Aucn/1^77. 
manuscripts  of  Nicetae  Serrariensis,  Deorum  Dearum - 2 Crusius,  loc.  cit. 
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and  Callisto  — another  nymph  in  the  train  of  Artemis  according  to  the 
Arcadian  mythology  which  so  closely  resembles  that  of  Crete.  (See  above.) 
Further,  the  royal  sceptre  which  she  holds,  enthroned  on  the  tree  of  her 
amour,  the  crown  which  she  wears,  the  eagle  beside  her,  and  the  matronly 
way  in  which  she  holds  her  peplos,  prove  that  she  was  eminently  an  object  of 
worship  in  that  region,  as  the  beloved  of  the  king  of  the  gods. 

The  bull’s  head  which  is  found  on  a single  type  [No.  10  on  Revue  Plate], 
may  perhaps  always  remain  an  enigma.  We  suppose  that  explanations 
similar  to  those  offered  by  M.  Overbeck,  which  we  have  already  cited,  will 
hardly  be  accepted.  But  at  all  events,  we  cannot  overlook  the  symbolic 
relation  between  the  bull  and  Zeus  or  Minos.  It  may  be,  as  the  goddess  is 
seated  above  the  head  of  that  animal,  that  it  is  intended  thereby  to  indicate 
the  place  where  the  'h/>b;  rdjioz  took  place — that  is  to  say,  Gortyna,  which 
was  said  to  have  its  foundation  from  a bull,  twjoo-.' 

We  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  certain  that  from  the  beginning  Brito- 
martis,  in  the  Cretan  religion,  was  nothing  else  than  a goddess  of  nature 
(Naturgottin)  as  indeed  originally  was  the  Hellenic  Artemis  ; and  the  spouse 
of  Zeus  exactly  as  was  Callisto  in  Arcadia,  and  Hera  in  Argolis.  The  legends 
which  call  her  the  daughter  of  Zeus’  are  recognized  as  having  no  importance 
so  far  as  the  primitive  nature  of  this  deity  is  concerned.3  The  cult  of  Brito- 
martis,  originating  in  Phenicia,  and  carried  thence  to  Argos,  the  special  home 
of  the  worship  of  Hera,  from  which  it  finally  reached  Crete ; 4 the  close 
resemblance  between  the  scene  on  our  coin-types  and  the  myth  of  Hera 
receiving  Zeus  under  the  form  of  a bird ; the  similarity  of  the  type  on  some 
of  these  pieces  to  the  statue  of  Hera  of  Argos,  who,  seated  on  a throne, 
wears  a crown  and  carries  a sceptre  surmounted  by  a bird  ; 5 the  identity  of 
the  head  of  our  goddess  with  that  of  Hera  on  the  didrachms  of  Argos  and 
that  on  the  didrachms  of  Cnosos6  and  of  Tylissos,  cities  of  Crete,  which 
copied  the  didrachms  of  Argos  — all  these  afford  evidence  showing  that  the 
goddess  on  the  coin-types  under  discussion  played  a similar  role  in  the 
mythology  of  Gortyna  to  that  which  Hera  did  in  that  of  Argos.  Especially 
must  we  not  forget  the  legends  which  grew  up  in  Crete  after  the  Doric  inva- 
sion, and  notably  after  the  colonization  from  Argos,7  according  to  which  Hera 
accomplished  her  marriage  with  Zeus  in  the  region  of  Cnosos,8  a city  which 
was  always  a rival  to  Gortyna. 

I add  in  closing  a word  or  two  on  the  significance  of  the  myth  of 
Britomartis. 

1 Eustathius,  Commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes,  6 Sec  Svoronos,  Num . Cretn  pi.  VI,  6-7.  We  men- 

pp.  88  and  468.  See  also  Chron.  Alex,  in  our  Numis.  tion  for  the  information  of  our  readers  in  this  vicinity, 

Cretoisey  p.  1 54,  note  9.  that  a copy  of  this  most  valuable  work,  so  far  as  issued, 

2 It  need  nardly  be  said  that  Zeus  is  well  known  to  is  to  be  found  in  the  Boston  Public  Library ; it  is  fully 
have  been  styled  the  father  and  the  husband  of  the  illustrated  by  the  autotype  process. — Eds. 

same  person.  Clemens  Alex.,  Prohept.%  p.  14.  7 Scylax,  p.  18  : Hoeck,  Kretay  II,  p.  417. 

3 See  Crusius,  loc.  cit.,  p.  823,  20.  8 See  Diodorus,  V,  72,  from  which  it  may  perhaps  be 

4 Anton.  Liberal.,  loc . cit.  inferred  that  Europa  is  confused  with  Hera,  and  conse- 

5 Paus.,  II,  17,  4.  Schol.  Theocritus,  XV,  6:  see  quently  with  Britomartis. 
also  note  2,  p.  37. 
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To  the  people  of  the  countries  situated  between  Phenicia  and  Crete,  the 
story  of  Europa  carried  away  from  Phenicia  by  Zeus,  as  a bull,  and  brought  to 
Crete,  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon  carried  away  [i.  e.  caused  to  disappearj 
by  the  sun  (of  which  the  bull  was  a symbol)  rising  from  the  coast  of  Phenicia, 
— which  moon  appeared  in  the  heavens  in  the  evening,  from  the  shores  of 
Crete,  whither  the  sun  seemed  to  have  carried  her,  having  caused  her  as  it 
were  to  cross  over  the  waves  of  the  sea.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Crete,  and 
especially  those  who  lived  in  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  island 
where  alone  we  find  the  cult  of  Britomartis-Dictynna,  this  same  goddess  — 
identified  as  we  have  already  seen  with  Artemis  and  Hecate  — was  a personi- 
fication of  the  moon,  who  flying  from  Minos  (the  sun)  hid  herself  in  setting, 
either  among  the  large  trees  which  covered  the  island  (rr^tdotoan  “ growing 
luxuriantly  ”)  of  Crete,  or  else  by  apparently  throwing  herself  from  the  great 
western  promontory  of  the  island  into  the  ocean. 

In  a word,  the  whole  story  is  an  astronomical  myth,  which  grew  out  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  Cretans  on  the  place  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  and  moon  from  their  island. 

So  also  are  to  be  explained,  as  I have  already  said,  the  rays  which 
surround  some  of  the  coin-types  we  have  been  considering,  which  are  to  be 
found  on  several  others,  of  which  I have  given  examples  in  a paper  entitled 
Sternbilder  als  Miinztypen,  published  in  the  Berlin  Zeitschrift  f 'tir  Numisma- 
tik , in  1889,  and  in  my  article  on  Types  se  rapportant  a la  naissancc  de  Zeus , 
[Types  relating  to  the  birth  of  Zeus,]  in  the  Journal  Archeologique,  Athens, 

1 893  (pp.  1-12)  ; we  shall  give  our  views  at  length  on  these  in  a contribu- 
tion to  the  January-March  number  of  Bulletin  de  correspondance  hellenique  de 
i Ecole  fran(aise  d' Athcnes. 

JEAN  N.  SVORONOS, 

Directeur  du  MusU  numismatique  national. 

Athens,  Oct.,  1893. 


A RARE  ENGLISH  MEDAL  OF  1690. 

I found  a medal  at  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Ligonier ; it  is  of  silver,  something  larger  than 
a silver  dollar ; on  one  side  is  a mounted  officer  with  drawn  sword  ; there  is  a horse  behind 
him,  and  an  army  marching  ; on  a circle  above,  the  words  “ Pacem  arrogat  armis.”  On  the 
other  side  the  heads  of  William  and  Mary,  with  these  words  around  them  : “ Gulielmus  et 
Maria  Dei  Gratia  Mag  Br  Fr  et  Hib  Rex  et  Regina.”  The  medal  is  dated  1690.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  it  is  of  any  value.  ligonier. 

Mr.  Daniel  Parish,  President  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society, 
writes  in  reference  to  this  medal : “ What  is  known  as  ‘ The  Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  death  of  George  II,’  published  by  the  British  Museum  in 
1885  (vol.  I,  p.  292),  has  this  to  say:  ‘This  medal  was  struck  at  the  time  when  William  by 
force  of  arms  had  subdued  Ireland  and  restored  peace.  Extremely  rare.  British  Museum  has 
an  electrotype  obtained  from  the  Marquess  of  Bute.’  ” From  this  it  would  appear  that  our 
correspondent  may  have  found  a valuable  medal,  which  the  British  Museum  would  like.  — New 
York  Sun. 
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MEDAL  OF  ERICSSON. 

We  have  lately  obtained  a description  of  the  Medal  ordered  by  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  Ericsson.  The  dies 
were  cut  by  the  eminent  engraver,  Madame  Lea  Ahlborn,  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
Stockholm.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  this  distinguished  inventor,  whose 
services  to  his  adopted  country  will  never  be  forgotten,  Major  Adelskold, 
President  of  the  Academy,  delivered  a eulogy  on  his  character,  in  the  presence 
of  King  Oscar,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  Society  ordered  the  preparation  of 
the  dies  for  this  commemorative  medal. 

The  obverse  has  the  head  of  the  discoverer  in  profile  to  the  right ; on 
the  truncation  are  the  initials  of  the  die-cutter,  l.*.  Below  the  head  n.  1803 
o.  1889  (dates  of  birth  and  death).  Legend,  Johannes  Ericsson  machinarum 
inventor.  [John  Ericsson,  Inventor  of  Machines]  — the  legend  alluding  to 
his  various  inventions  of  engines,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  Monitor,  shown  on 
the  reverse. 

Reverse,  On  the  field,  a picture  of  the  first  Monitor  steaming  to  left. 
Legend,  ingenio  artem  et  martem  direxit.  [By  his  genius  he  directed  art 
and  war.]  In  exergue,  in  three  lines,  socio  inclutissimo  | reg.  acad.  scient. 
suec.  | mdcccxciii.  [The  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  their  most 
distinguished  associate,  1893.] 

Struck  in  bronze  and  silver.  This  will,  of  course,  take  its  place  among 
the  medals  of  distinguished  Americans  as  well  as  in  the  Swedish  series. 


A WASHINGTON  PENNY. 

A curious  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  while 
George  Washington  was  on  a visit  to  Turk  Hill,  Ct.,  in  1785,  he  dropped  a bright 
copper  penny  near  the  site  of  the  Ira  Mead  homestead.  It  was  one  of  the  few  coined 
that  year,  and  diligent  search  was  made  for  it ; all  to  no  purpose.  The  property 
changed  hands  a few  weeks  ago,  and  the  new  owner  began  improvements.  In  throw- 
ing out  the  dirt  near  the  old  foundation  this  penny  was  unearthed.  A youth  named 
Mallison,  of  Danbury,  found  the  coin,  and  turned  it  over  to  his  employer,  who  is  guard- 
ing it  very  carefully.  The  remark  that  “it  was  one  of  the  few  coined  that  year,”  with- 
out specifying  it  further,  throws  a cloud  over  the  tale. 


SOME  SINGULAR  CURRENCY. 

Eggs  have  been  in  circulation  in  lieu  of  money  in  the  Alpine  villages  of  Switzer- 
land. Nails  have  been  similarly  employed  in  Scotland,  dried  codfish  in  Newfoundland, 
whales’  teeth  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  mats  of  rice  straw  in  Angola,  salt  in  Abyssinia,  bees- 
wax in  Sumatra,  red  feathers  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  tea  in  Tartary  and  iron  hoes 
in  Madagascar.  A century  ago  tobacco  was  made  legal  tender  in  Virginia.  When 
women  were  imported  into  that  colony  for  wives  for  the  settlers,  100  pounds  of 
tobacco  per  head  was  charged  for  them,  the  price  being  subsequently  raised  to  150 
pounds. 
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THE  MEDALS,  JETONS,  AND  TOKENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  DR.  HORATIO  R.  STORER,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


[Continued  from  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  16.] 

Again  I have  to  interpolate  both  American  and  British  medical  medals  of  which 
I have  but  recently  learned. 

B.  1.  Medical  Colleges. 

765.  Obverse.  As  that  of  No.  149. 

Reverse.  In  field,  within  a milled  circle  : awarded  to  | | for  | superior 

scholarship  Inscription  : the  hahnemann  medical  college  | of  Philadelphia 
Bronze.  28.  44  mm. 

In  my  collection. 

B.  2.  Hospitals. 

766.  Obverse.  The  book  of  life,  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  and  a laurel  branch. 
Inscription  : hornthal  medal 

Reverse,  awarded  to  for  maintaining  ward  discipline  with  gentle 
care  of  patients.  | m(t).  s(inai).  t(raining).  s(chool).  for  nurses  I 1894.  Silver. 
20.  30  mm.  Founded  by  Mr.  Larry  M.  Hornthal,  a Director  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 

New  York.  I owe  its  description  to  Dr.  Alfred  Meyer  of  New  York. 

767.  Obverse.  An  anchor,  whose  shaft  is  a Latin  cross.  Across  it  a band,  with 
legend  : fides  spes  Beneath,  crossed  oak  branches.  Inscription  : waltham  (mass.) 
training  school  for  nurses.  I est?.  1885. 

Reverse.  Blank,  for  name  and  date  of  graduation.  Edges  milled.  Communi- 
cated to  me  by  my  son,  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  of  Boston. 

768.  Obverse.  Within  a wreath,  the  Geneva  cross  (red  enamelled). 

Reverse . Blank.  Gold.  Suspended  from  an  irregular  bar,  upon  which,  in  black  : 
ich  dien  Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  George  F.  Keene,  Physician  to  the  State 
Institutions  of  Rhode  Island. 

Possibly,  in  connection  with  military  surgery,  the  following  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. 

769.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Upon  shoulder  : k Inscription  : gen.  james  * 
a.  beaver  Exergue:  1882 

Reverse.  Within  a circle,  a pair  of  crutches,  crossed.  In  their  angles,  above  : 
aug.  25  ; at  sides,  18-64.  Below,  a clover  leaf,  upon  which  2 | a-c  (Second  Army 
Corps.)  Inscription,  below : the  | only  medal  he  wears.  | won  at  reams  station. 
Bronze,  gilt.  16.  25  mm.  Edges  milled. 

In  my  collection. 


British  Personal  medals , continued. 

Of  the  following,  I have  been  informed  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  of  London. 

Dr.  Joseph  Black,  of  Edinburgh. 

In  addition  to  the  Glasgow  medal,  No.  60 6,  there  is  a second. 

770.  Obverse.  Bust,  clothed,  to  left.  Upon  truncation  : Joseph  black  m.  d. 
Reverse.  Blank.  Oval.  48  x 64.  75.  100  mm.  The  bust  is  of  white  opaque 

paste,  upon  a black  ground.  By  Tassie  (?) 

In  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London. 
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I am  now  enabled  to  give  a more  complete  description  of  No.  607,  the  Dr.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  medal. 

(60 7.)  Obverse.  Head,  to  left.  Beneath  : pistrvcci.  Inscription : gilbert 

BLANK  BARONETTVS  ARCHIATRVS  AET  LXXXI. 

Reverse.  Britannia,  erect,  to  left,  with  trident  in  right  hand,  and  left  upon  a 
medicinal  plant  on  an  altar.  Around,  the  staff  of  Aesculapius,  a coiled  rope,  and  an 
anchor.  In  front,  a sailor  supporting  a fallen  comrade.  Legend : mente  manvqve. 
Gold,  silver.  24.  38  mm.  Weber,  Numismatic  Chronicle , July,  1894,  p.  116,  No.  191A. 

Dr.  Sir  George  Buchanan  ( ),  of  London. 

77 1.  Obverse.  Head,  to  left.  Inscription:  sir  george  bvchanan  m*d-  frct* 

F*R’S* 

Reverse.  Two  females,  erect,  of  whom  one  wards  off  Death,  winged  and  with  a 
scythe,  from  a prostrate  person.  Legend : in  salvtem  pvblicam  avdacia  et  indvs- 
tria  Exergue:  The  staff  of  Aesculapius  and  a chalice.  Gold,  bronze.  35.  55  mm. 

A new  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Weber  has  sent  me  an  engraving  of  the 
medal. 

The  regular  sequence  is  now  resumed. 

772.  Dr.  Matthias  Lobel  (1538-1616),  of  London,  Physician  to  James  I. 

Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Beneath  : braemt  f.  Inscription  : guilelmus  i - bel- 

GARUM  REX. 

Reverse.  A garland  of  flowers  and  fruit,  interlaced  with  which,  upon  a uniting 
band,  lobel  clusius  dodonasus  rheede  rumphius  boerhaave  jacquin  Within 
field : societas  | regia  | horticulture  | belgii  | bruxellis.  Bronze.  32.  50  mm. 
Guioth,  Revue  Beige  de  Num.t  1848,  p.  1 13,  No.  137,  and  1853,  p.  203,  No.  27;  Kluys- 
kens,  II,  pp.  146,  166;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  128,  No.  222 ; Dirks,  I,  p.  227,  No.  285  ; Storer, 
The  Sanitarian , Nov.,  1889,  No.  1152. 

773.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Inscription:  Leopold  premier  roi  des  belges 

Reverse . As  preceding.  Bronze.  32.  50  mm. 

774.  Obverse.  Within  wreath  of  flowers,  fruit  and  grain,  tied  by  ribbon  : linne- 

TOURNEFORT  - MILLER  - JUSSIEU  - LAMARCK  - GESNER  - BAUHIN. 

Reverse . As  preceding.  Bronze.  32.  50  mm.  This  has  been  communicated 

to  me  by  Mr.  A.  de  Witte,  of  Brussels. 

John  Locke,  M.  B.  (1632-1704),  of  Oxford. 

775.  Obverse.  Bust,  facing,  with  head  towards  right.  Inscription:  ioannes- 
locke. 

Reverse . Liberty  and  Reason  seated  upon  a sarcophagus  ; the  one,  with  cornu- 
copia by  her  side,  holds  a hat,  — the  other  with  scales  and  books.  At  their  feet  a 
child  with  book,  and  surrounded  by  toys.  At  right : j.  d(assier).  Exergue  : m(or- 
tuus).  1704’  Bronze,  lead.  27.  42  mm.  Gaetani,  II,  p.  193,  pi.  147,  fig.  6;  Moeh- 
sen,  I,  p.  337.  fig. ; Snelling,  pi.  26,  fig.  5 ; Rudolphi,  p.  96,  No.  408  ; Kluyskens,  II, 

p.  167,  No.  1 ; Ibid. , Cat.,  p.  96,  No.  39;  Duisburg,  p.  219,  DLXXXII,  1 ; Ibid.,  Cat., 

p.  64,  No.  736 ; Hawkins,  F.  & G.,  II,  p.  271,  No.  72. 

In  my  collection. 

776.  Obverse.  Bust,  facing  and  to  right,  with  fuller  hair,  and  different  arrange- 
ment of  dress.  Below,  at  right  : j.  d.  Inscription  : johannes-locke. 

Reverse.  As  preceding.  Bronze.  27.  42  mm.  Rudolphi,  p.  97,  No.  409  ; Kluys- 
kens, II,  p.  167,  No.  2 ; Duisburg,  p.  219,  DLXXXII,  2 ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  64,  No.  738. 

In  my  collection. 

777.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Beneath:  jac.  roettiers.  Inscription:  joannes 

lock. 

Reverse.  Legend : mens  habitat  molem.  virg.  georg  : m.dcc.lxxiv.  Silver, 
bronze.  34.  52  mm.  Hauschild,  Beitrag  zur  neuern  Miinz-  und  Medaillengeschichte, 
No.  487  ; Rudolphi,  p.  97,  No.  410 ; Kluyskens,  II,  p.  168,  No.  3 ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  96, 
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No.  39b  ; Duisburg,  p.  219,  DLXXXII,  3 ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  64,  No.  738  ; Hawkins,  F.  & 
G.,  II,  p.  271,  No.  73  ; Cat.  of  Medals  of  Royal  Society,  1892,  No.  42. 

778.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  Upon  shoulder:  caunois  f.  Inscription  : Joan- 
nes - LOCKE. 

Reverse,  natus  | wringtoni  | prope  bristolium  | in  anglia  | an.  m.dc.xxxii. 

I OBIIT  I AN.  M.DCC.IV.  | — | SERIES  NUMISMATICA  | UNIVERSALIS  VIRORUM  ILLUSTRIUM 

| — | m.dccc.xix.  | durand  edidit  Bronze,  lead.  26.  40  mm.  Kluyskens,  II,  p.  168  ; 
Duisburg,  p.  219,  DLXXXII,  4;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  65,  No.  739;  Hawkins,  F.  and  G.,  II, 
p.  272. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  Collection,  and  my  own. 

779.  As  the  last,  but  with  monachii  upon  rim.  26.  40  mm.  Rudolphi,  p.  97, 

No.  41 1 ; Kluyskens,  II,  p.  168  ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  96,  No.  39c. 

780.  As  the  last,  but  Johannes,  engraved  name  below  bust,  and  date  of  birth 
m.dc. xxxiii.  26.  40mm.  Duisburg,  p.  219,  DLXXXII,  note;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  65, 
No.  740 ; Hawkins,  F.  and  G.,  II,  p.  272,  No.  74. 

781.  As  the  last  but  two,  but  date  m.dccc.xxi.  26.  40mm.  Duisburg,  Supplt.  I, 

p.  12. 

Dr.  Sir  Thomas  Longmore  (1816-  ),  of  Netley. 

See  Montefiore. 

Dr.  George  Dixon  Longstaff  (1799-1892),  of  London. 

782.  Obverse . Bust,  to  right.  Beneath  : a.  wyon.  Inscription  : george  dixon 

LONGSTAFF  M.D. 

Reverse.  Upon  an  ornamented  field,  crest ; two  arms  suspended  from  a bar, 
above  a raised  armorial  shield.  Inscription : in  celebration  of  his  ninetieth 
birthday  | • 3 1 march  1 889  * Bronze.  1 7.  22  mm.  Edges  beaded. 

In  my  collection. 

783.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  Upon  neck : after  | a.  bruce  joy  Beneath  : 
j.  s.  & a.  b.  wyon  Inscription  : chemical  society  London 

Reverse.  Within  field,  an  ornate  tablet  for  recipient’s  name.  Inscription  : long- 
staff medal  | * for  chemical  research  * Bronze.  48.  76  mm.  Edges  beaded. 

In  my  collection. 

Dr.  Robert  Wishart  Lyell  (1848-1882),  of  London. 

784.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left,  three-quarters  facing.  Inscription  : Robert  wish- 
art  lyell  1848-1882 

Reverse.  View  of  Middlesex  Hospital.  Inscription  : for  proficiency  in  sur- 
gical ANATOMY  I AND  PRACTICAL  SURGERY  | AWARDED  TO  Gold.  24.  38  mm. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lyell  of  London  has  kindly  sent  me  its  description. 

Dr.  Sir  William  MacCormac  (1836-  ),  of  London. 

See  under  B.  3,  Medical  Societies  (International  Medical  Congress  of  1881). 

Dr.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  (1837-1892),  of  London. 

See  under  B.  2,  Hospitals  (private  nurse). 

Dr.  John  Marshall  (1818-1891),  of  London. 

785.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Upon  truncation  : (Madame)  M.  t.  zambaco  fecit. 
Inscription  : john  marshall  f.r.s.,  f.r.c.s. 

Reverse.  A group  of  books,  etc.,  beneath  a scroll,  upon  which  : absque  labore 
nihil.  Bronze.  80.  125  mm.  Weber,  Nurnis.  Chronicle,  1894,  Part  II,  p.  141,  No.  228. 

Dr.  Sir  James  Ranald  Martin  (1793-1874),  of  Netley. 

786.  Obverse.  Within  a circle,  upon  a reticulated  field  filled  with  minute 
crosses,  his  arms ; a lion  rampant  holding  a crescent  above  a shield,  upon  which  three 
crescents  and  a diamond.  Beneath,  upon  a scroll:  hinc  fortior-et  clarior  To 
right : j.  s.  & a.  b.  wyon  Inscription  : in  memory  of  sir  james  ranald  martin  c.  b. 
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Reverse . Within  a circle  with  scroll  work  above  and  below : army  | medical  | 
school  Inscription:  prize  for  military  medicine  | ‘founded  1876*  Bronze.  22. 
35  mm.  Edges  beaded.  Storer,  The  Sanitarian , May,  1890,  No.  1291. 

In  my  collection. 

Dr.  Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayeme  (1573-1655),  of  London.  Physician  to 
Henry  IV  of  France,  James  I of  England,  and  the  two  Charleses. 

787.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  Inscription  : th  * de  * mayerne  * eq(ues)*  aur 

(ATUS).  BAro(NETUS)‘  M(AGNAE)‘  Bnab(BRITANNIAE)>  4 • REG  * GAL  ‘ ET  * ANGL  * ARCHIA<?S 

Reverse.  A winged  globe  upon  an  octagon,  flanked  by  rosettes.  Above  this,  a 
circle,  within  which  two  intersecting  triangles  enclosing  a radiant  sun.  In  lower 
angles,  a | 1 | e | 1 Above  this,  a serpent  swallowing  itself,  and  the  figure  of  an 
alchemist.  Still  above,  the  doctor's  cap,  etc.  Below,  at  each  side,  a rose,  nicolas 
briot,  1625.  Legend  : non  • haec  * sine  * numine.  52.  83  mm.  Pinkerton,  Medallic 
History  of  England,  p.  56,  pi.  XIX,  fig.  4 ; Snelling,  pi.  XIII,  No.  4 ; Rudolphi,  p.  105, 
No.  439;  Kluyskens,  II,  p.  201  ; Duisburg,  p.  217,  DLXXVII  ; Hawkins,  F.  and  G., 
I,  p.  241,  No.  8;  Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Aug.,  1891,  No.  1794. 

Dr.  John  McLennan  (1802-1874),  of  Calcutta. 

788.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Beneath  : b.  wyon  sc.  Inscription  ; john  mclennan. 

1855. 

Reverse.  The  building.  Beneath  : b.  wyon.  Inscription  : prize  medal  | grant 
medical  college.  White  metal.  28.  44  mm.  Duisburg,  Suppl.  II,  p.  27,  DCXIb  ; 
Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  69,  No.  797. 

Dr.  Richard  Mead  (1673-1754),  of  London. 

789.  Obverse.  Bust,  draped,  to  right.  Beneath,  to  left,  l.  pingo  f.  Inscription: 
richardvs  mead  * med  - reg  * et  S'R’S’  (Socius  Regiae  Societatis.) 

Reverse.  An  infant,  seated,  holding  a serpent  by  the  throat.  Legend,  inter- 
sected by  the  moon  and  radiant  sun  : labor  est- angves- svperare  Exergue:  an 
armorial  shield,  upon  which  three  pelicans,  to  left.  At  sides,  n(atus).  av(g).  xi  — 
mdclxxiii  | o(biit).  f(eb).  xvi  — mdccliv  Bronze,  gilt,  tin,  lead.  25.  39  mm. 

Rudolphi,  p.  106,  No.  441  ; Kluyskens,  II,  p.  207;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  96,  No.  41  ; Renaul- 
din,  p.  491  ; Duisburg,  p.  223,  DXCIII ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  66,  No.  760  ; Durand,  p.  126, 
pi.  IX,  fig.  3 ; Skaife,  British  Medals  of  a recent  period,  Proc.  Manchester  Numismatic 
Society,  1868,  Part  VI,  figured,  and  1869,  Part  VII,  p.  152;  Hawkins,  F.  and  G.,  II, 
p.  675,  No.  388  ; Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Nov.,  1888,  No.  699. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  Collection,  and  my  own.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  device  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  obverse  was  solely  in  relation  to  Dr.  Mead’s 
learning  as  a numismatist,  and  that  they  were  taken  from  a Greek  coin  of  Crotona.  I 
have  shown,  however,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  with  reference  to  a work  of  his  upon 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  human  body,  and  the  diseases  thus  occa- 
sioned. Similarly,  the  device  upon  the  reverse,  the  child  with  the  serpent,  has  been 
thought  to  refer  to  professional  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  to  pose 
him  as  an  infant  Hercules.  I have  found,  however,  that  both  it  and  the  legend  are 
from  a vignette  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  poisons,  1745,  where  the  poison  of  the 
viper  is  especially  discussed. 

790.  Obverse.  Bust,  in  loose  mantle,  to  right.  Beneath  : l.  c.  wyon  sc.  In- 
scription : RICHARD  MEAD  M.D. 

Reverse.  Hygieia,  with  serpent,  vase,  tripod  and  lamp.  Legend  : mereri  me- 
dendo  Exergue : sT  Thomas’s  hospital  l.  c.  wyon.  sc.  Bronze.  45.  72  mm. 

Hawkins,  F.  and  G.,  II,  p.  675,  No.  389;  Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Aug.,  1891,  No.  1817. 

Rev.  Conyers  Middleton  (1683-1750),  of  Cambridge.  Wrote  “ Dissertatio  de 
medicorum  apud  veteres  Romanos  degentium  conditione.” 

791.  Obverse.  Bust,  draped  to  right.  Beneath  : gio.  pozzo.  roma.  f.  1724. 
Inscription  : conyers  middleton  s.t.p. 
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Reverse . Interior  of  a library.  Inscription  : proto,  bibliothecarius.  acade- 
mic. cantabrigiensis  Bronze.  Ruppell,  1876,  p.  78;  Durand,  p.  130;  Hawkins, 
F.  and  G.,  II,  p.  460,  No.  71. 

Nathaniel  Montefiore,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (1819-1883),  of  London. 

792.  Obverse . Armorial  bearings  ; motto,  upon  a scroll  above  : think  & thank. 
Inscription  : ex  donis.  n.  montefiore.  f : r : c : s : schol  : mil  : med  : 1881 

Reverse.  A wounded  soldier  upon  a stretcher,  attended  by  surgeon  (from  a 
photograph  of  Dr.  Sir  Thomas  Longmore)  and  men  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  In 
distance,  hills  with  ambulance,  and  two  men  carrying  a wounded  one  upon  a stretcher. 
alphee  dubois  (f.)  Legend  : IHTPOZ  (the  Ionic  form  of  the  word)  TAP  ANHP 
nOAAHN  ANTAHI02  AAAON  Bronze.  39.  58  mm.  Storer,  loc.  cit.y  May,  1890,  No. 

1292. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  Collection.  Prize  medal  of  the  Government  Military 
Medical  College  at  Netley. 

Dr.  Frederick  John  Mouat  (1816-  ),  of  London. 

793.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  Upon  truncation:  h.  t.  (Harris  Thornycroft,  R.A.) 
Inscription  : university  ■ of  * Calcutta  mdccclvi  (the  date  of  foundation  of  the 
University.) 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  branches  : mouat  scholar  Inscription : practice  * 
of  * physic.  Bronze,  cast.  35.  55  mm.  Cat.  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  1883,  No. 
1668.  Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  F.  Parkes  Weber  of  London.  The  medal  is  no 
longer  conferred. 

Dr.  Walter  Moxon  (1836-1886),  of  London. 

794.  Obverse.  Bust  facing.  Beneath:  allan  wyon  sc.  Inscription:  in  ho- 
norem  gualteri  moxon,  m.d.  mdcccxxxvi -lxxxvi 

Reverse.  Portico  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Beneath  : sir  r.  smirke 
r.a.  archt.  - allan  wyon  sc.  Inscription  : ob  artem  medicam  studiis  et  expe- 
riments auctam  Exergue : coll.  reg.  med.  lond.  Upon  rim,  the  name  of  reci- 
pient, in  his  native  language,  with  date  of  award  (engraved).  Gold  (value  £30), 
bronze.  40.  53  mm.  Conferred  every  third  year,  for  observation  and  research  in 

clinical  medicine. 

In  my  collection. 

Dr.  John  Murray  (1843-1873),  of  London. 

795.  Obverse . The  arms  of  the  University.  Beneath,  upon  scroll : initium 
sapientijE  Timor  domini  (From  same  die  as  the  Dr.  Fife  Jamieson  medal,  No. 
744) 

Reverse . the  | john  Murray  | medal  and  scholarship  | university  of  Aber- 
deen | AWARDED  TO  I | AS  | THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  I GRADUATE  IN  MEDI- 
CINE | of  his  year  | Gold.  29.  45  mm.  I owe  the  description  to  Mr.  P.  J. 

Anderson  of  Aberdeen. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  BLUCHER  MEDAL. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  artist  who  made  the  dies  for  the  Berlin 
Medal  of  Blucher,  an  engraving  of  which  was  given  in  our  last  issue,  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  cut  by  Friedrich  Koenig,  son  of  Johan  Heinrich  Christophe 
Koenig ; Nagler's  “ Neues  Allgemeine  Kiinstler  Lexicon  ” gives  a list  of  fifteen  of 
his  Medals,  which  however  does  not  embrace  all  that  he  engraved.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  we  have  not  found,  but  the  list  of  his  works  given,  ranges  from  1817 
to  1826. 
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THE  “ UPPER  CANADA  PRESERVED  ” MEDAL. 


[See  Journal,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  ioa.J 

The  Medal  about  which  H.  M.  A.  makes  inquiries  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Journal , was  described  at  length  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sandham  in  the  “ Canadian  Antiqua- 
rian. M1  But  as  early  numbers  are  altogether  out  of  print,  and  as  the  article  in  question 
contains  some  inaccuracies,  a short  description  of  the  medal  may  be  interesting  to 
many.  It  was  struck  by  Thomas  Wyon  shortly  after  the  war  of  1812.  It  appears 
from  the  “Explanation  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Society  of  Upper 
Canada,”  published  on  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Society  in  1841,  that  “one  thousand 
pounds”  were  set  apart,  according  to  a clause  in  its  Constitution,  to  “bestow  Medals 
as  a reward  for  gallant  services  rendered  in  the  defence  of  the  Province  ” in  the  war 
of  1812-14,  and  that  the  medals  were  received  in  1817.  The  main  object  of  the 
Society,  however,  was  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  others  suffering  distress  or  priva- 
tion through  the  war.  In  a report  of  the  work  done  by  the  Society,  an  octavo  volume 
of  over  400  pages,  printed  in  Montreal  in  1817,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  medal 
prepared  was  rejected  because  of  some  mistake  in  the  design,  and  a new  medal 
ordered  from  another  medallist.  Mr.  Low’s  discovery,  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  a 
variety  of  the  Upper  Canada  Preserved  Medal,  giving  a different  view  of  the  Niagara 
River,  confirms  this  statement.  The  medal  is  illustrated  and  described  by  Leroux.2 
Now,  as  to  which  of  the  two  medals  was  the  accepted  design,  the  report  gives  us  no 
clue.  From  the  report  we  are  led  to  infer  that  there  was  another  smaller  variety  in 
gold,  weighing  about  twelve  pennyweight,  giving  a value  somewhere  about  ten  dollars. 

But  according  to  the  “ Explanation,”  the  medals  were  never  distributed,  because 
of  the  “difficulty  of  making  a selection  ” from  among  the  many  who  had  done  merito- 
rious service  in  the  war.  “ The  Society  felt  that to  comply  with  the  claims 

which  might  be  fairly  advanced  for  the  contemplated  distribution,  would  require  a vast 
number  more  medals  than  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  purpose  would  enable  the 
Society  to  furnish.”  Consequently  the  medals  were  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada  at  “York”  (Toronto),  pending  the  decision  of  the  Society  as 
to  their  final  disposal.  This  decision  was  not  reached  until  1820,  when  the  following 
Resolution  was  passed : 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  as  the  gold  and  silver 
Medals  cannot  now  be  distributed  in  any  manner  to  answer  the  original  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  be  sold  as  bullion  and  the  net 
proceeds  thereof  be  put  to  interest  for  the  purposes  above  stated.”  3 

“ Notwithstanding  this  Resolution,  there  seems  to  have  been  a disinclination  to 
deal  finally  with  the  question.”  So  nothing  was  done,  nor  did  the  Society  meet 
again  until  1840.  Final  action  was  brought  about  by  a Committee  of  inquiry  ap- 
pointed by  the  Provincial  Legislature.  The  surviving  members  of  the  Society  were 
called  together,  when  it  was 

“ Resolved , That  measures  be  now  taken  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Resolution 

of  the  Meeting  of  the  22nd  of  February,  1820,  and without  delay  dispose 

of  the  Medals  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  obtained  for  them.” 

1 Vol.  I,  Old  Series,  p.  41.  3 These  purposes  were  to  aid  an  hospital  or  asylum 

2 Supplement  to  the  Coin  Cabinet,  p.  168b.  No.  to  oe  erected  at  York. 

866a. 
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The  “ Explanation  ” further  states,  that  “the  Hon.  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Wood,  to 
whom  the  execution  of  the  Resolution  was  committed,  proceeded  ....  to  carry  the 
measure  into  effect  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment/1  and  that  “there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  defacing  the  Medals  before  they  were  disposed  of,  because 
that  alone  could  ensure  their  not  falling  into  unworthy  hands.” 

The  medals  were  defaced  with  a cold-chisel  by  a blacksmith  named  Paul  Bishop. 
The  operation  was  carried  on  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wood's  back  yard,  and  so  thoroughly 
was  it  done,  that  not  a single  specimen  escaped  to  fall  into  the  “ unworthy  ” hands  of 
collectors.  All  of  the  known  Wyon  medals  are  restrikes.  While  not  a single  speci- 
men of  the  smaller  gold  medals  has  ever  come  to  light,  a statement  shows  that  61 
gold  medals,  weighing  39  oz.  1 dwt.  8 grs.,  were  sold  for  £138  19  10  = $555-97,  and 
that  548  silver  medals,  weighing  932^  oz.,  were  sold  for  ^£256  96  = $1,025.90.  As 
the  medals  are  stated  to  have  cost  £>7$o  ($3,000),  we  may  calculate  the  cost  of  dies 
and  striking  the  medals,  apart  from  their  bullion  value,  to  have  been  about  $1,400. 

R.  W.  McLACHLAN. 


DEVICES  ON  THE  JACKSON  TOKENS. 

The  political  significance  of  the  devices  on  the  Jackson  Tokens  is  not  always 
clear  to  the  average  coin  student  of  to-day.  One  of  the  pieces  has  a jackass  with 
the  letters  L.  L.  D.  (sic)  on  the  animal's  body ; this  alludes  to  the  degree  which  was 
conferred  upon  President  Jackson  by  Harvard  University  in  1833,  rather  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  occupant  of  that  high  office  than  for  any  special  knowledge  of  the  law 
which  he  possessed.  Above  are  the  words  roman  firmness  which  suggest  with  the 
obstinate  attitude,  characteristic  of  the  animal  used  to  symbolize  the  President, 
the  well  known  pertinacity  of  Jackson;  while  veto  below,  refers  to  his  veto  of  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress  establishing  the  United  States  Bank,  a measure  the  desirability  of 
which  entered  largely  into  the  politics  of  those  days.  The  legend,  the  constitution 
as  1 understand  it  which  occurs  on  these  tokens,  is  taken  from  his  second  Inau- 
gural Address. 

Other  tokens,  issued  by  the  Whigs,  were  equally  sarcastic.  One  has  the  hero  of 
New  Orleans  standing,  wearing  a dress  coat,  a sword  in  his  right  hand  with  which  he 
defends  a well  filled  purse  in  his  left,  and  a balky  mule  on  the  reverse,  with  similar 
mottoes  to  those  already  mentioned ; the  animal  doubtless  alludes  to  the  asininity 
which  his  opponents  thought  he  displayed  in  his  warfare  on  the  U.  S.  Bank,  which 
was  favored  by  a large  portion  of  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and  which  encoun- 
tered little  if  any  opposition  until  Jackson  became  President.  A hog  running  at  full 
speed,  with  the  motto  my  third  heat,  alludes  to  his  so-called  “ pig-headedness, ''  and 
particularly  to  his  third  message  to  Congress,  denouncing  the  Bank. 

Among  the  Whig  tokens  was  one  with  a small  bust  of  Old  Hickory,  and  the 
words,  my  experiment,  my  currency,  my  glory,  etc.,  satirizing  what  was  thought 
to  be  his  egotism  and  personal  vanity.  In  1834,  when  that  party  gained  a victory  at 
the  polls,  in  New  York,  they  struck  a token  with  a ship  under  full  sail,  emblematic  of 
the  anticipated  national  prosperity  on  their  return  to  power,  and  when  the  “ Hard 
times  " of  1837  followed  after  Van  Buren's  election,  the  ship,  with  experiment  on  its 
hull,  is  shown  dismasted,  wrecked  upon  the  rocks,  with  the  lightning  of  popular  dis- 
content completing  its  ruin. 
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Jackson’s  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  which  was  strongly  advocated  somewhat  later 
by  Van  Buren  in  his  canvass  for  the  succession  to  the  Presidency,  was  typified  by  a 
safe  with  the  words  sub-treasury  upon  it,  borne  upon  the  back  of  a tortoise,  to  show 
the  slow  progress  which  the  plan  made  in  gaining  public  favor  ; on  the  reverse  of 
these  is  found  a jackass  at  full  gallop,  with  the  legend  “ I follow  in  the  steps  of  my 
illustrious  predecessor,”  which  is  said  to  indicate  the  speed  at  which  “ Little  Van  ” 
gained  the  public  regard.  This  is  questionable,  as  some  collectors  take  the  exact 
opposite  view,  believing  it  was  an  intentional  sarcasm  on  the  Democratic  nominee. 
The  latter  view  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  lithographic  caricatures  of  the  day,  in 
which  Van  Buren  was  pictured  as  walking  slowly  behind  a jackass,  aud  carefully  step- 
ping in  his  hoofprints. 

Of  the  tokens  issued  by  Jackson’s  supporters,  one  has  on  its  obverse  a profile  of 
the  General,  and  on  the  reverse  the  bank  must  perish  and  a patriotic  quotation 
from  his  famous  Proclamation  on  the  Nullification  acts  at  the  South — the  union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved,  words  which  were  often  recalled  during  the  War  for 
the  Union. 

All  of  these  tokens,  it  will  be  seen,  have  a more  or  less  direct  allusion  to  the 
controversy  which  attended  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
the  financial  distress  and  suspension  of  specie  payments  which  followed  so  closely  upon 
that  measure,  to  which  the  “Hard  times”  were  generally  attributed  by  the  opponents 
of  the  party  in  power,  and  chiefly  to  the  removal  of  the  Government  deposits  from 
that  institution,  disturbing  the  course  of  business. 


LINCOLN  MEDALS. 

Editors  of  the  Journal:  — 

The  old  brick  dwelling  house,  on  Tenth  Street,  in  Washington,  opposite  Ford’s 
theatre  where  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  whither  he  was  conveyed  after  the  fatal  shot 
was  fired,  and  in  which  he  breathed  his  last,  has  been  made  a treasure  house  of 
“Lincolniana.”  Aside  from  numerous  personal  relics,  books  — biographical,  historical, 
etc.  — relating  to  the  civil  war,  to  slavery,  and  especially  to  the  martyred  President, 
there  are  said  to  be  “hundreds  of  Lincoln  bronze  medals,”  and  also  “Lincoln  medals 
in  all  the  metals  and  materials  known  to  the  art  of  medal  making,”  of  which  the 
“most  valuable  is  a gold  medal  which  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  by  40,000  Frenchmen.”  This  is  said  to  have  been  struck  “in  France, 
but  that  Napoleon  III  refused  to  permit  copies  to  be  made  therefrom.  Four  copies, 
however,  were  made  in  Switzerland,  and  Mr.  Oldroyd  bought  one  of  these  for  his 
collection.”  The  collection  of  relics  made  by  the  gentleman  named,  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  large  and  interesting  gathering,  which  is  preserved  in  the  house  referred  to. 

The  account  of  this  medallic  collection  is  very  vague.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  us  how  many  different  medals  of  Lincoln  are  here  gathered?  The  number  men- 
tioned, much  exceeds  those  described  in  the  Journal  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Zabris- 
kie,  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Holland.  Possibly  one  of  these  gentlemen  can 
inform  us  whether  the  number  not  described  is  anything  like  what  seems  to  be  the 
case  from  the  statements  of  the  article  from  which  I have  quoted.  They,  or  some 
other  collector,  may  also  be  able  to  furnish  a description  which  will  identify  the 
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French  medal  alluded  to,  and  possibly  explain  how  it  was  that  four  impressions  were 
struck  in  Switzerland,  apparently  from  the  French  dies.  The  article  from  which  my 
extracts  are  copied,  gives  quite  a full  account  of  the  house  and  its  contents,  but  the 
statements  as  to  the  medals  are  difficult  to  understand.  r. 


THE  PONTIFICAL  MEDAL  FOR  1894. 

The  Annual  issue  of  the  Pontifical  Medal  for  1894  has  just  appeared.  It  commemorates 
the  foundation  of  the  “ Seminaries  of  the  Indies.”  A correspondent  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  submission  to  the  approval  of  Pope  Leo  : — 

The  Holy  Father,  on  June  26,  received  Cardinal  Mocenni,  the  new  Bishop  of 
Sabina,  in  special  audience.  The  Cardinal  presented  to  His  Holiness  the  Cavaliere 
Francesco  Bianchi,  engraver  in  metal  of  the  Sacred  Apostolic  Palaces,  who  came  to 
offer  His  Holiness  the  annual  medal  which  is  expressly  coined  for  the  Feast  of  the 
Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  This  year  the  medal  represents,  as  is  customary,  on 
the  obverse,  the  effigy  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  with  the  inscription  around  : leo. 
xiii.  pont.  max.  an.  xvn.  : and  on  the  reverse,  the  institution  of  the  Seminaries  of 
the  Indies.  Here  is  the  figure  of  Religion,  pointing  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who  is 
holding  a young  Indian  by  the  hand  who  calls  to  his  attention  this  seminary.  Around 
the  medal  on  the  reverse  is  the  legend,  closely  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  the 
design,  and  which  was  written  by  Monsignor  Nocella,  Secretary  of  the  Consistorial : 
— filii.  tvi.  India,  administri.  tibi.  salvtis.  In  the  exergue,  beneath  this  design, 
appears,  xaverio.  avspice.  et  patrono  mdccclxxxxiv.  The  Holy  Father  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  addressed  words  of  encomium  to 
Professor  Bianchi,  expressive  of  his  great  satisfication  at  the  excellence  of  the  design 
and  coining  of  these  medals,  three  of  which  were  given  to  him  : one  in  gold,  one  in 
silver  and  one  in  bronze. 

These  medals,  coined  once  a year,  furnish  an  enduring  series  of  memorials  of  the 
great  deeds  accomplished  by  the  Pontiffs.  The  origin  of  this  custom  of  thus  com- 
memorating the  chief  event  of  the  year,  so  far  as  the  Pontiff’s  work  is  concerned,  goes 
back  several  centuries.  Among  early  medals  of  this  class,  are  those  commemorating 
several  of  the  designs  of  great  artists  for  the  building  of  the  present  basilica  of  St. 
Peter’s,  over  three  centuries  ago.  To  the  collector  of  medals  the  story  of  the  Pontiffs, 
for  several  centuries  past,  is  revealed  in  pictures,  or  low  reliefs,  of  high  artistic  merit, 
and  quite  easily  read.  Many  events,  which  have  dropped  out  of  the  stately  productions 
of  the  “ historic  muse,”  are  thus  revealed  in  all  their  force  and  circumstance,  by  the 
designs  on  these  “medals  of  everlasting  bronze.”  p.  d. 


The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  recently  obtained 
new  and  more  convenient  rooms  in  the  building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets.  Their  first  meeting  in  these  quar- 
ters was  held  April  5,  and  Dr.  Brinton  presided.  The  commodious  Library  Hall  of 
the  School  is  granted  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  its  own  books  will  be  placed 
here,  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  its  Members  and  others,  thus  greatly  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  the  organization. 
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ADMIRAL  VERNON  AND  HIS  MEDALS. 

There  are  probably  few  collectors  of  American  medals  who  have  not  some  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  “Vernons  ” in  their  cabinets.  It  is  in  some  respects  an 
interesting  series,  being  the  most  numerous  of  any  relating  to  the  Western  continent, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Spanish  American  Proclamation  pieces,  struck  by 
the  larger  cities  and  occasionally  by  the  Clerical  authorities  of  the  different  cathedrals, 
in  the  Mexican  and  South  American  possessions  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  to 
commemorate  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.  Quite  a large 
number  of  these  have  been  described  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Journal , but  others 
have  since  been  found,  and  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  now  known,  if  we 
include  those  which  relate  to  Fort  Chagre,  Carthagena  and  Havana,  as  well  as  those 
on  Porto  Bello,  the  earliest  of  them  all.  These  are  all  given  in  the  recent  volume  on 
Historical  Medals  relating  to  America,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Wyllys  Betts. 

Of  the  execution  of  these  pieces,  struck  to  catch  the  favor  of  the  populace,  and 
more  for  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  devices  they 
bear,  and  especially  their  legends  and  mottoes  extolling  the  exploits  of  Admiral  Ver- 
non, and  the  revival  of  “British  glory,”  appealed  to  the  patriotism  and  national  pride 
of  the  British  people,  as  no  other  medals  seem  to  have  done. 

In  many  respects  the  victory  at  Porto  Bello  was  one  of  the  heaviest  blows  which 
Great  Britain  ever  struck  at  the  Spanish  power  in  America.  Porto  Bello,  “the  Beau- 
tiful Harbor,”  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  almost  directly 
north  of  the  city  of  Panama,  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  There  are  few 
harbors  on  the  coast,  and  its  sheltered  bay,  its  convenience  of  access  from  the  interior, 
and  its  naturally  strong  position,  made  this  a safe  refuge  for  the  men-of-war  and  the 
treasure-ships  preparing  to  carry  their  precious  cargoes  homeward,  to  enrich  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  guns  of  its  forts  long  protected  the  armed  vessels  and  “coast- 
guards” which  searched  and  plundered  the  ships  of  England,  and  for  years  it  seemed 
to  be  safe  against  any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  it. 

Admiral  Hosier,  with  twenty  ships,  had  vainly  tried  to  capture  it,  as  early  as 
1726.  But  thirteen  years  after,  the  Hon.  Edward  Vernon  in  a debate  on  Spanish 
aggressions,  in  Parliament,  sneered  at  his  failure,  and  declared  that  “ with  six  ships  of 
the  line  he  would  take  the  place.”  In  July,  1739,  he  was  made  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  the  following  November  he  sailed  from  Jamaica  for  Porto  Bello 
with  but  six  ships  ; leaving  one  on  his  way,  to  cruise  off  Carthagena,  he  appeared 
before  the  town  with  only  five  — though  most  of  the  medals  which  commemorate  the 
affair  say  “ With  six  ships  only  he  took  Porto  Bello,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
frequently  show  his  little  command  of  six  ships  sailing  into  the  harbor.  The  “ Louisa,” 
however,  one  of  the  fleet,  actually  took  no  part  in  the  engagement. 

At  that  time  the  town  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  houses,  with  two  churches, 
and  the  steeples  of  these  two  churches  shown  on  the  medals  serve  a useful  purpose  to 
the  collector  in  distinguishing  some  of  the  minute  die-varieties.  Its  harbor  was  semi- 
circular, about  a mile  in  diameter,  defended  by  large  castles  of  stone,  erected  one  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance,  on  high  cliffs  overlooking  the  bay  ; another  smaller  fort 
was  built  upon  a point  of  land  on  the  shore,  near  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
northern  fort  was  called  the  Iron  Fortress  ; that  on  the  southern  side,  St.  Jago  de 
Gloria,  and  the  central  battery,  St.  Jeronimo.  Of  the  action  itself  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  speak  in  detail ; it  was  stubbornly  fought,  but  victory  did  not  long  delay  in  making 
the  British  Admiral  master  of  the  town.  When  the  news  reached  England,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  nation  was  unbounded.  Nearly  five  months  elapsed  before  the 
London  Gazette  published  the  first  tidings  of  the  victory,  and  announced  “The  Spanish 
pride  humbl'd”  by  the  prowess  of  Vernon  and  his  companions. 

It  was  the  more  gratifying  to  British  pride,  as  an  omen  of  the  revival  of  her 
glory  on  the  sea.  Nothing  of  like  importance  had  been  achieved  by  British  arms 
since  Marlborough’s  victories,  and  Vernon  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  For  two  centu- 
ries this  port  had  poured  its  treasures  into  the  hands  of  Spain ; but  at  last  it  had 
fallen.  British  merchantmen  might  now  voyage  the  Carribbean  with  no  fear  of  unjust 
seizure,  and  no  praise  was  too  great  to  award  to  the  conqueror.  The  American 
colonies  shared  in  the  enthusiasm.  Lawrence  Washington  had  taken  part  in  one  of 
Vernon’s  expeditions,  and  the  old  family  mansion  in  Virginia  assumed  the  name  of 
“ Mount  Vernon  ” in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

Vernon  was  born  at  Westminster,  England,  Nov.  12,  1684.  He  came  from  an 
ancient  family,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  navy,  as  Second  Lieutenant. 
Of  his  services  under  Queen  Anne  and  her  successors,  the  first  two  Georges,  not 
much  need  be  said  ; it  was  marked  by  no  stirring  events  ; the  only  action  of  conse- 
quence in  which  he  was  engaged,  which  we  find  mentioned,  was  his  capture  of  a 
French  ship  of  thirty  guns,  in  1711.  His  subsequent  efforts  after  his  victory  at  Porto 
Bello  did  not  confirm  the  hopes  of  the  people,  but  for  this  it  is  claimed  he  was  not  to 
be  held  responsible.  He  captured  Fort  Chagre  in  1740,  and  a year  later,  with  Sir 
Chaloner  Ogle,  a fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  eighty-five  smaller  vessels 
and  transports,  bearing  12,000  troops  under  Gen.  Wentworth,  he  made  an  attempt  on 
Carthagena ; though  at  first  some  successes  were  gained,  and  despatches  were  sent 
home  announcing  a victory,  the  fleet  were  finally  obliged  to  retire,  without  accom- 
plishing their  object.  Vernon  however  lost  none  of  his  popularity,  and  the  miscarriage 
of  the  expedition  was  attributed  to  dissensions  between  the  leaders.  He  remained  in 
command  of  the  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  for  a year  or  two  longer  ; in  1745  he  was 
promoted  to  be  Admiral  of  the  White,  and  sent  with  a fleet  to  the  North  Sea.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  the  duties  assigned  him,  but  the  following  year  he  became  engaged 
in  a hot  controversy  with  the  Admiralty,  the  result  being  his  resignation,  and  his 
enemies  succeeded  soon  after  in  having  him  cashiered.  He  subsequently  retired  from 
public  life,  and  died  at  Nacton,  Suffolk,  on  the  29th  October,  1757. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  memory  of  this  brilliant  event  in  English 
annals  has  stood  out  with  much  greater  prominence  and  come  down  to  us  with  greater 
lustre,  because  of  the  numerous  medals  of  this  series.  Notwithstanding  the  contempt- 
ible workmanship  of  the  dies,  and  the  comical  figures,  often  mere  caricatures,  of  the 
gallant  officers  whose  names  are  borne  upon  the  medals,  they  were  struck  and  sold  by 
thousands.  To  these  little  bits  of  brass,  and  not  to  extended  notices  on  the  page  of 
history,  the  hero  of  Porto  Bello  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  fame  at  the  present  day. 
The  “beautiful  harbor”  never  recovered  from  the  blow  ; it  has  now  but  thirteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants;  its  wharves  are  deserted,  its  streets  are  silent,  and  its  unhealthy 
condition  makes  it  shunned  by  the  merchant  vessels  which  trade  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Carribbean  Sea:  while  the  disgrace  which  clouded  the  last  years  of  the  Admi- 
ral is  forgotten  or  unknown  to  those  who  read  the  inscriptions  which  declare  “ Brave 
Vernon  made  us  free,”  and  “By  courage  and  conduct  ” “reviv’d  the  British  glory.” 
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MASONIC  MEDALS. 


[Continued  from  Vol.  xxix,  page  27.] 

DCCCCLXXIII.  Obverse,  Two  winged  figures,  standing  and  clasping 
right  hands ; the  one  at  the  right  is  facing,  and  with  his  left  is  pouring  fruit 
from  a cornucopia  ; the  other,  to  right,  places  his  left  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  first ; a bow  crossed  by  a quiver  is  on  the  ground  behind  him  ; above 
are  the  square  and  compasses,  over  which  is  the  All-seeing  eye.  Legend,  on 
the  left,  o fraternidad  . n . i on  the  right,  o.\  de  mazatlan.  [Lodge  “ Fra- 
ternity” No.  1,  Orient  of  Mazatlan]  and  on  the  base,  26/.  d.\  d.\  io.\  m.\  m.\ 
a.\  l.\  5868  [26th  day  of  the  tenth  Masonic  month,  year  of  light  5868.  (Dia 
del  decimo  mes  Masonico  Ano  Luminar ,)  equivalent  I presume  to  December 
26.  1868.]  Reverse,  Plain.  A loop  at  the  top  by  which  it  was  attached  to  a 
pendant  and  dark  red  ribbon.  Silver.  Struck  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles 
triangle;  the  sides,  27  nearly,  the  base,  24.' 

DCCCCLXXIV.  Obverse,  Within  a broad,  ornate,  engraved  border, 
the  legend  above,  volney  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  o.-. d.\  \iaz.-. 
5870  Within,  on  a horizontal  line  across  the  field,  t.\  n?.\  2/.  [Volney  Lodge 
( Taller ) No.  2,  Orient  of  Mazatlan,  1870.]  Reverse,  Plain,  for  engraving. 
Attached  by  a double  ring  to  the  interior  angle  of  a square,  one  arm  of  which 
is  grained  to  represent  wood,  and  the  other  is  graduated ; the  outer  angle  of 
the  square  is  attached  to  a clasp  or  slide,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  ornate 
shield.  Worn  with  a light  blue  watered  silk  ribbon.  Clasp  and  square  silver, 
the  medal  silver-gilt.  Size  of  medal,  1 7 ; length  of  arms  of  square,  20  nearly, 
one  arm  being  slightly  longer  than  the  other.1 

There  is  another  Lodge  in  Mazatlan  which  has  a “ bijou,”  and  although  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  description  below,  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Bastow,  it  is  a badge  and 
cannot  be  reckoned  among  Medals,  I insert  it  here  without  numbering,  as  Mexican 
Masons,  whose  Members’  jewels  are  very  frequently  made  in  symbolic  forms,  such  as 
stars,  triangles,  and  the  like,  constantly  call  them  medals.  It  is  composed  of  the 
square  and  compasses  having  attached  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  square,  at  the  bottom, 
a circle  on  which  is  the  legend  o.\  d.\  mazatlan  21.  d.\  d.\  10  m. \ m.\  a.-.  l.\  5870 
* v|  vj  ••-]  * [Orient  of  Mazatlan,  21st  of  the  tenth  Masonic  Month  in  the  year  of 
Light  5870.  The  reversed  letters  are  for  Libertad,  Fraternidad,  Igualidad,  Liberty, 
Fraternity,  Equality.]  The  other  Spanish  words  abbreviated  are  given  above.  The 
circle  has  the  centre  removed  and  incloses  a small  photograph  of  Gen.  Rosales,  for 
whom  the  Lodge  is  named.  At  the  top  of  the  compasses  are  two  leaves  of  frosted 
silver,  their  points  attached  to  a bar  on  which  l.\  s.\  a.-,  rosales  n°.  3.  [Logia  Sitnbo- 


i In  the  Bastow  collection,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
Then  has/.  The  “bow  and  quiver”  is  an  ancient 
national  Mexican  emblem,  frequently  used  by  Morelos 
on  his  coins  of  necessity.  The  Lodge  is  one  of  the 
Mexican  National  Rite,  and  the  number,  local,  — there 
being  several  Lodges  which  call  themselves  No.  I. 
Bro.  Bastow,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  rubbings  and 


descriptions  of  those  mentioned  as  in  his  collection, 
informs  me  that  he  considers  all  the  Medals  of  Lodges 
of  this  Rite  as  very  rare. 

2 In  the  Bastow  collection.  The  allusion  in  the 
name  of  the  Lodge  has  not  been  ascertained.  This 
Lodge  is  also  under  the  National  Rite. 
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lie  a Antonio  Rosales,  Symbolic  Lodge,  etc.]  The  bar  is  fastened  to  a ribbon  of  the 
color  worn  by  the  Lodge,  which  has  at  its  top  a triangle  with  r.\  n.\  m.\  on  its  base. 
[Rita  National  Mexicana .]  On  the  square  are  the  letters  a.  \ l.\  v.  \ y on  the  left  arm 
and  a/.  p.\  d.\  d.\  G. h.\  on  the  right  [A l Triunfo  de  la  Verdad  y al  Progreso  del 
Genero  Humano.  To  the  triumph  of  truth  and  the  progress  of  mankind.]  Reverse, 
Plain.  Silver.  Size  of  base  of  triangle  and  of  circle  i8£.  The  legend  in  black  enamel.' 

DCCCCLXXV.  Obverse,  On  the  field  are  a pair  of  scales  in  equipoise, 
on  the  horizontal  bar  of  which  are  the  square  and  compasses ; beneath  the 
angle  of  the  square  and  nearly  filling  the  space  between  the  scale-pans,  an 
open  book  on  which  in  three  lines  consti  | tucion  | 1857  [The  date  is  that 
of  the  year  when  the  present  National  Constitution  of  Mexico  was  adopted.] 
Legend,  on  the  left,  □ victoria  ; across  the  apex,  n?  i ; on  the  right,  or.',  de 
durango  and  on  the  base,  d.\  16.  d.\  4?  m.\  m.\  a.'.  l.\  5869.  [Lodge 
“Victory,”  Orient  of  Durango,  the  16th  day  of  the  fourth  Masonic  month, 
1869.]  The  Spanish  words  abbreviated  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the 
preceding  descriptions.  Reverse,  Plain.  Silver.  In  form,  an  equilateral 
triangle  ; length  of  side,  26.  A loop  and  ring  at  the  top,  by  which  it  is  worn 
suspended  to  a red  ribbon.2 

DCCCCLXXVI.  Obverse,  The  radiant  sun  on  the  centre  surrounded 
by  two  concentric  circles  between  which  is  the  legend  • □ reforma  • above, 
and  below,  completing  the  circle,  r.\  nl.\  mexicano  [Lodge  No.  1,  “ Reform,” 
National  Mexican  Rite.]  The  circular  centre  is  placed  upon  a star  of  six 
points,  formed  by  two  equilateral  triangles,  with  small  balls  on  the  points ; 
the  several  points  have  Masonic  emblems,  — beginning  at  the  upper  one  and 
proceeding  around  to  the  right  they  bear  the  square  and  compasses ; the 
square  surmounted  by  a gavel ; a plumb  ; a trowel ; a dagger,  point  inward  ; 
and  two  right  hands  joined.  Reverse,  Plain.  Silver.  Size  of  circular  centre, 
16  ; of  star  from  point  to  point,  30.  A loop  and  ring  at  the  top,  by  which  it 
is  worn  suspended  to  a dark  green  ribbon.3 

DCCCCLXXVII.  Obverse,  A winged  and  draped  figure  flying  to 
right  on  clouds  ; her  arms  are  outspread  and  in  her  left  hand  is  a triangular 
level ; above,  a radiant  star  of  five  points  sheds  its  beams  over  the  field. 
Legend,  on  a dead-finished  border  slightly  raised,  above,  resp.\  log/,  verdad 
masonica  n2  89  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  * or/,  de  puebla  * [Wor- 
shipful Lodge  of  Masonic  Truth,  Orient  of  Puebla.]  Reverse,  Within  a 
wreath  of  olive  leaves  and  berries,  tied  with  a small  ribbon  at  the  bottom,  is 
the  inscription  in  eleven  lines,  the  first  between  the  ends  of  the  wreath,  the 
second  curving  downwards,  the  seventh  and  the  last  curving  upward,  1 88 1 | 

i The  Lodge  is  named  in  honor  of  Antonio  Rosales,  2 In  the  Bastow  collection.  The  Lodge  is  under  the 
a General  who  figured  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa  against  Mexican  National  Rite.  The  □ has  .*. 
the  French,  and  was  killed  in  battle  near  Alamos,  So-  3 In  the  Bastow  collection.  The  □ has  .*.  Dr. 
nora.  Culiacan-Rosales,  the  capital  of  Sinaloa,  added  Bastow  writes  me  that  he  has  not  ascertained  by  what 
his  name  to  the  former  name  of  the  city  In  the  Bastow  Lodge  this  was  struck.  I place  it  here  to  bring  it  into 
collection.  connection  with  others  struck  by  Lodges  of  the  same 

Rite. 
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E.  CHAVERO  | A.  | CHAVERO  | E.  MARQUEZ,  M.  AZPIROZ  | F.  NAVA  | J.  DELGADO, 
M.  A.  MENDEZ  | S.  M.  PEREIRA,  J.  CARSOLIO  | F.  ALVAREZ,  E.  ZARATE  | E.  CHAIN,  M. 

perea  | p.  Barrientos  (Probably  the  names  of  the  Founders).  In  minute 
letters  outside  the  wreath  at  the  bottom,  pastna  (Probably  for  Pastrana, 
all  the  letters  are  not  legible).  A loop  at  the  top.  Silver.  Size  24 
nearly.' 

DCCCCLXXVIII.  Obverse.  On  a central  circle,  a clothed  bust  of 
Comonfort  in  profile,  facing  observer’s  left,  and  surrounded  by  a cable-tow 
with  five  knots ; no  legend ; from  the  edge  of  the  circle  spring  four  arms, 
forming  a cross,  ornate  but  not  heraldic  in  form ; between  each  of  the  arms 
of  the  cross  are  three  groups  of  rays,  the  central  group  separated  (?  by  a saw- 
cut)  from  the  others  which  are  attached  to  the  arms.  These  arms  on  obverse 
have  no  inscription,  but  bear  a sort  of  boss  on  the  ends  of  each.  Reverse, 
On  a similar  circle,  the  square  and  compasses  enclosing  the  letter  G,  the  left 
arm  of  the  square,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  more  minutely  subdivided. 
Legend,  above,  resp.\  | □ | y.\  comonfort  n 86  and  below,  completing  the 
circle,  ★ 5642  ★ [Worshipful  Lodge  Y(gnacio)  Comonfort,  1882’].  On  the 
right  arm  of  the  cross  tol—  [Toleration] ; on  the  bottom  virtud  [Virtue] ; 
on  the  left  caridad  [Charity];  and  on  the  upper  arm  ciencia  [Science].  All 
the  words  read  outward  from  the  centre.  Rays  between  the  arms  as  on 
obverse.  A loop  at  the  top  attached  to  a star  of  five  points.  Silver.  Size 
of  central  circle,  14  ; from  end  to  end  of  cross,  27. 

The  following,  though  struck  from  dies,  is  a composite  badge,  and  can  not  be 
classed  among  Medals  ; but  for  reasons  mentioned  above,  I give  the  description  with- 
out numbering  it.  It  is  a Member’s  Jewel  of  a Lodge  in  Puebla.  Obverse,  A star  of 
six  points,  formed  by  two  triangles  interlaced : the  outer  spaces  between  the  points 
are  filled  with  formal  rays,  also  struck,  and  which  proceed  from  the  centre  of  the  star. 
On  this  centre  is  a Liberty  cap  in  red  enamel,  and  bearing  on  its  lower  edge  the  word 
libertad  in  silver  letters ; the  tip  of  the  cap  is  of  silver,  and  falls  in  front.  The 
spaces  inside  the  points,  between  the  sides  of  the  two  triangles,  are  pierced.  The  tri- 
angle which  forms  the  lower  point  of  the  star  has  no  inscription  on  either  of  its  sides. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  other  triangle,  l.\  m.\  r.\  log/.  ; on  the  base,  libertad  n.\ 
39,  and  on  the  left  Or/.  d.\  puebla  (The  Very  Worshipful  Lodge  Liberty,  La  Muy 
Respetable  Logia,  No.  39,  Orient  of  Puebla.)  Reverse,  Concave  and  plain,  showing 
only  a small  nut,  by  which  the  cap  on  the  obverse  is  fastened.  The  points  of  the  star 
terminate  in  small  balls  except  the  one  at  the  top,  which  has  a loop,  and  the  jewel  is 
worn  suspended  by  a ribbon  of  the  national  colors.  Silver.  Size  from  point  to  opposite 
point,  34  nearly/ 

1 In  the  Lawrence  collection.  ceding  Medal,  of  Lodge  No.  89,  is  1881,  while  that  of 

2 The  Lodge,  which  I understand  has  its  Orient  at  No.  86,  now  described,  is  1882  (employing  the  rule  for 
Puebla,  is  named  in  honor  of  Ygnacio  Comonfort,  the  transposing  the  date  of  the  Scottish  rite  given  in  a pre- 
Mexican  General  and  President,  Dorn  at  Puebla  about  ceding  note).  Possibly  one  may  be  the  date  of  organ- 
1810.  He  held  various  public  positions,  and  fought  for  izing,  and  the  other  that  of  its  Charter.  The  □ has 
the  Liberal  cause  against  the  French.  He  was  mur*  This  is  in  the  Lawrence  Collection. 

dered  by  bandits  in  November,  1863.  3 For  the  opportunity  to  examine  this  I am  indebted 

I do  not  attempt  to  explain  why  the  date  on  the  pre-  to  Mr.  Lyman  II.  Low,  of  New  York. 
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DCCCCLXXIX.  Obverse,  A monument,  in  form  resembling  an  altar ; 
on  its  face  an  octagonal  panel  enclosing  a skull  and  cross  bones : its  top  has 
a sort  of  pediment  on  which  is  a radiant  star  of  five  points ; behind,  and 
appearing  above  the  top  of  the  monument,  a small  weeping  willow  (?  possibly 
intended  for  an  acacia  bush);  over  this  are  clouds,  and  the  crescent  moon 
at  the  left.  Under  the  right  corner  of  the  monument  g.  p.  very  small  — 
the  die-cutter’s  initials.  Legend,  on  a dull  raised  border,  above,  resp.\  log/. 
MARTIRES  DE  VERACRUZ  N2  63  and  below,  * OR.’.  DE  TEHUANTEPEC  * [Worshipful 
Lodge  The  Martyrs  of  Vera-cruz,  No.  63,  Orient  of  Tehuantepec.]  Reverse, 
On  the  field,  the  inscription  in  six  lines,  ituarte,  | rodriguez,  | rubalcaba, 
alba,  | portilla,  albert,  | cueto,  caro,  | capmany.  (Names,  no  doubt,  of  the 
“ Martyrs.”)  Legend,  separated  from  the  field  by  a circle  of  dots,  victimas 
del  feroz  teran  [Victims  of  a ferocious  tyrant]  a five-pointed  star  at  the 
bottom.  On  the  edge,  incused,  ***junio  25  de  1879  a la  madrugada  * * * 
[At  dawn,  June  25,  1879].  Copper.  Size  24.  A loop  for  ring  at  the  top.' 

DCCCCLXXX.  Obverse,  An  altar-shaped  monument  showing  its  front 
and  left  side ; its  front  is  panelled  and  has  in  three  lines  victimas  | de  la 
guerra  | de  3 anos  [Victims  of  the  Three  Years’  War];  its  left  side  has  a 
radiant  star  of  five  points ; in  the  pediment,  the  square  and  compasses,  small, 
enclosing  the  letter  G,  rays  from  which  nearly  fill  the  triangular  space ; on 
the  top,  a winged  hour-glass  ; at  the  left  of  the  monument  is  a sugar  cane  (?) 
and  on  the  right  a weeping  willow ; a star  of  five  points  above  fills  the 
remainder  of  the  field  with  its  rays  : in  the  ground  under  the  monument,  at 
the  right,  in  small  letters,  pastrana  (die-cutter).  In  exergue,  r.\  e.\  a/,  a 
[Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  rite.]  Legend,  on  a dull  border,  slightly 
raised,  resp.l  □ martires  de  la  reforma  n?  8o  and  below,  ★or/,  de  tlaxi- 
aco  ★ [Worshipful  Lodge  Martyrs  to  Reform,  No.  80,  Orient  of  Tlaxiaco.] 
Reverse,  The  square  and  compasses  enclosing  a radiant  G ; the  left  arm  of 
the  square  is  minutely  subdivided.  In  the  rays  under  the  square  on  the  left 
fundada  ; on  the  right,  en  5641.  [Founded  in  1881]:  parallel  with  the  rays 
and  before  5,  in  small  letters,  pastrana  Legend,  in  an  outer  circle,  near  the 
edge,  pedro  ramirez  * felix  calvo  * macario  gomez  and  below,  completing 
circle,  ★ j.  octavio  reyes  * On  an  inner  concentric  circle,  cenobio  robles  * 
evaristo  r.  diaz  ★ rafael  reyes  and  below,  completing  it,  * LUIS  VEGA  * In 
a semi -circle  over  the  compasses,  perfecto  nieto1  A loop  at  the  top  pierced 
for  a ring.  Silver.  Size  24. 

DCCCCLXXXI.  Obverse,  In  the  field  the  upper  portion  of  a draped 
female  figure  facing  (Silence),  rises  from  a semicircle  of  clouds.  A sort  of 

I The  inscriptions,  etc.,  seem  to  need  no  explana-  2 Nieto,  if  I am  correctly  informed,  means  descen- 
tion  : Teran  is  perhaps  for  Ttrano,  or  Tirania.  The  dant ; the  significance  woula  be  perhaps  that  the  mem- 
ribbon,  white  with  black  edges,  and  a broad  central  bers  of  the  Lodge  are  true  descendants  or  loyal  to  the 
stripe  of  black,  alludes  to  tne  event  from  which  the  principles  of  the  “Martyrs”  in  the  so-called  Three 
Lodge  took  its  name.  The  semi-political  character  of  Years*  War.  The  names  are  probably  those  of  some  of 
Mexican  Masonry  is  largely  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  “Martyrs,”  but  this  I have  not  ascertained.  In  the 
the  Roman  church.  In  the  Lawrence  Collection.  Lawrence  collection. 
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hood  covers  her  head  and  falls  upon  her  shoulders ; her  dress  is  fastened  by 
a girdle  tied  in  front ; the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  is  placed  on  her  lips, 
and  her  left  hand,  with  forefinger  extended,  rests  on  her  breast.  Above  her 
head  is  a radiant  star  of  five  points.  Legend,  r.\  l.\  hijos  del  silencio 
N2  66,  and  below,  filling  out  the  circle,  * or.-,  de  tuxpan  * [Worshipful  Lodge 
Sons  of  Silence,  No.  66,  Orient  of  Tuxpan.]  Reverse,  The  square  and  com- 
passes enclosing  a star  of  five  points,  rays  from  which  extend  into  the  field. 
The  left  arm  of  the  square  is  divided  by  a scale  of  tenths,  the  right  by  a scale 
of  fourths.  On  the  right  of  a large  ray  extending  downward  below  the  angle 
of  the  square,  g.  and  on  the  left,  p.  These  letters  are  retrograde,  and  so 
small  as  hardly  to  be  noticed  without  a glass ; probably  the  initials  of  the 
die-cutter.  There  is  no  legend.  A loop  at  the  top,  on  the  planchet.  Silver. 
Size  20  nearly.  Worn  with  a light  blue  ribbon.'  w.  t.  r.  m. 

[To  be  continued.] 


LENOX  LYCEUM  MEDAL. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Robert  Sneider,  of  New  York,  for  an 
impression  of  the  Medal  struck  for  the  “ World’s  Candy  Exposition,”  held 
last  winter  in  New  York.  The  obverse  shows  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
on  which  is  seated  a female  figure,  to  left,  draped ; in  her  right  hand  she 
holds  a horn  of  plenty ; her  left  rests  upon  a shield  blazoned  with  the 
national  arms  of  the  United  States ; at  her  feet  is  the  American  eagle  with 
wings  displayed  and  holding  in  his  beak  a scroll  inscribed  e pluribus  unum  : 
his  talons  hold  the  olive  branch,  and  a sprig  of  olive  is  also  seen  at  the  left  of 
the  figure.  Legend,  world’s  candy  on  the  left  and  exposition  on  the  right. 
The  engraver’s  name  r.  sneider  new  york  in  small  letters,  the  line  curving 
upwards,  beneath  the  hemisphere.  The  reverse  has  at  the  left  a winged 
elfin  figure,  undraped,  to  right,  seated  on  clouds  which  nearly  fill  the  lower 
part  of  the  field  ; he  holds  to  his  lips  with  both  hands  a trumpet,  the  cloth  of 
which  has  lenox  Lyceum  in  two  lines ; a sunburst  appears  above.  On  the 
clouds  are  two  ribbons  floating  to  the  right ; on  the  upper  one,  nov.  6™  to 
25™  1893,  and  on  the  lower,  ★ new  york  ★ No  legend.  White  metal,  gilt. 
Size  24. 


CABUL  MINT. 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is  adopting  several  progressive  measures.  In  addition  to  the 
building  of  an  electric  light  station,  and  other  public  works,  he  has  founded  a mint  at  Cabul, 
and  at  no  distant  day  we  shall  see  his  coinage  in  circulation,  struck  by  workmen  under  the 
instruction  of  Europeans. 

i In  the  Lawrence  collection.  The  last  letter  of  the  be  an  M on  the  medal,  but  I take  it  to  be  meant  for  the 
name  of  the  place  where  this  Lodge  has  its  Orient,  may  capital  of  the  Mexican  State  of  that  name. 
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THE  CANADIAN  “ INDIAN  CHIEFS”  MEDAL. 

The  practice  of  giving  medals  to  the  Indians  dates  back  over  two  hundred  years. 
The  occasions  were  : the  signing  of  treaties  or  other  agreements,  for  services  rendered 
in  war,  or  for  assistance  accorded  to  colonists.  The  value  of  the  gift  was  early  recog- 
nized by  the  Indians  as  at  once  an  attractive  ornament  and  a token  of  good  will  from 
their  great  Father  across  the  sea.  They  valued  medals,  too,  according  to  their  size; 
therefore  large  medals  were  eagerly  sought.  Louis  XVI  recognized  this  fact,  and 
gave  medals  as  large  as  76  millimetres  in  diameter.  But  this  size  was  reserved  for 
great  chiefs  or  for  exceptionally  valiant  deeds  ; four  smaller  sizes  were  prepared,  one 
as  low  as  30  millimetres,  and  given  to  minor  chiefs  and  others,  according  to  their 
rank  or  services.  George  III,  after  the  Conquest,  followed  the  same  practice,  but 
reduced  the  number  of  sizes  to  three,  which  were  77,  60  and  38  millimetres  respect- 
ively. But  in  size  these  medals  were  far  outdone  by  that  presented  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  the  Indian  chiefs  in  1872.  Its  diameter  is  95  millimetres.  The 
occasion  was  the  signing  of  the  Stone  Fort  and  Manitoba  Post  treaties,  or  “Treaties 
Number  One  and  Two.”  By  these  treaties  the  whole  Province  of  Manitoba  and  much 
of  the  surrounding  country  (save  that  which  had  been  freed  by  the  Selkirk  treaty  in 
1812)  was  opened  for  settlement.  In  1870  the  Indians  of  Manitoba,  becoming  uneasy 
on  account  of  the  influx  of  settlers,  asked  Lieutenant  Governor  Archibald  to  enter 
into  a treaty  with  them.  In  1871,  therefore,  on  his  representations,  the  Privy  Council 
of  Canada  appointed  Mr.  YVemys  McK.  Simpson  as  a Commissioner  to  negotiate 
with  the  Indians.  Mr.  Simpson,  soon  after  his  appointment,  issued  a proclamation, 
calling  them  to  meet  him  on  the  25th  of  July  and  the  17th  of  August  of  that  year. 
About  one  thousand  Indians  and  half-breeds  assembled  in  response  to  this  call,  and 
the  result  was  that  “Treaty  Number  One”  was  signed  on  the  third  of  August  by 
the  Commissioner,  Mis-koo-ke-new  (Red  Eagle),  and  six  other  chiefs  with  their  marks. 
“Treaty  Number  Two  ” was  signed  on  the  31st  of  August  by  the  Commissioner, 
Mekis,  three  other  chiefs,  and  a half-breed  named  Richard  Woodhouse. 

On  the  3d  of  November  Mr.  Simpson  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Provinces,  the  result  of  his  negotiations,  the  following  extract  from  which  will  be  of 
interest  in  this  connection  : 

“ Every  band  had  its  spokesman,  in  addition  to  its  chief,  and  each  seemed  to  vie 
with  another  in  the  dimensions  of  his  requirements.  I may  mention  as  an  illustration, 
that  in  the  matter  of  reserves,  the  quantity  of  land  demanded  for  each  band  amounted 
to  about  three  townships  per  Indian,  and  included  the  greater  part  of  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  Province.  It  was  not  until  the  3d  of  August,  or  nine  days  after  the  first 
meeting,  that  the  basis  of  arrangement  was  arrived  at,  upon  which  is  founded  the 
treaty  of  that  date.  Then,  by  means  of  mutual  concessions,  the  following  terms  were 
agreed  upon.  For  the  cession  of  the  country  described  in  the  treaty  referred  to,  and 
comprising  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  certain  country  in  the  northeast  thereof, 
every  Indian  was  to  receive  a sum  of  three  dollars  a year  in  perpetuity,  and  a reserve 
was  to  be  set  apart  for  each  band,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  to  each  family  of  five  persons,  or  in  like  proportion  as  the  family  might  be 
greater  or  less  than  five.  As  each  Indian  settled  down  upon  his  share  of  the  reserve, 
and  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  he  was  to  receive  a plough  and  a harrow. 
Each  chief  was  to  receive  a cow  and  a male  and  female  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  animals 
bred  upon  a farm,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  each  chief  was  to  receive  a dress,  a flag, 
and  a medal  as  marks  of  distinction  ; and  each  chief,  with  the  exception  of  Bozawe- 
quare,  the  Chief  of  the  Portage  band,  was  to  receive  a buggy,  or  light  spring  wagon. 
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Two  councillors  and  two  braves  of  each  band  were  to  receive  a dress  somewhat  infe- 
rior to  that  provided  for  the  chiefs,  and  the  braves  and  councillors  of  the  Portage 
band  excepted,  were  to  receive  a buggy.  Every  Indian  was  to  receive  a gratuity  of 
three  dollars,  ....  given  as  a payment  for  good  behavior ” 

From  this  it  may  be  noted  that  only  the  head  chiefs  were  promised  medals,  the 
braves  and  councillors  having  to  be  content  with  the  distinctive  dress  alone;  and  that, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  medals  were  not  given  on  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
According  to  the  date  of  the  medal,  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  it  was 
given.  It  had  in  fact  to  be  ordered.  This  was  not  done  until  the  beginning  of  1872, 
when  Messrs.  Hendry  & Lesslie,  silversmiths  of  Montreal,  received  an  order  for  a small 
number  of  medals  to  be  made  after  a design  furnished  them.  This  design  consisted 
of  the  Confederation  medal  of  1867  for  the  centre,  with  an  outer  rim  inscribed  on  the 
obverse  dominion  of  Canada  chiefs  1872  medal;  and  on  the  reverse,  Indians  of 
the  north  west  territories  Accompanying  the  letter  was  a Confederation  Medal 
in  bronze,  and  on  this  the  silversmiths  fitted  a rim  in  copper  about  eleven  millimetres 
wide ; they  then  formed  the  letters  of  the  inscription  and  soldered  them  on  to  this 
outer  rim.  From  this  medal,  so  built  up,  the  requisite  number  of  electrotype  impres- 
sions were  taken.  The  shells  were  filled  up  with  lead,  and  fastened  together  with  an 
outer  band  of  copper.  These  electrotypes  were  afterwards  plated  to  appear  like  silver. 

Rumors  state  that  the  Chiefs  were  at  first  delighted  with  the  size  of  the  medals, 
but  subsequently  became  disgusted  when  they  found  their  capacity  for  purchasing  fire- 
water was  limited  indeed ! 

In  addition  to  those  ordered  by  the  Government,  a further  supply  of  these  elec- 
trotype medals  was  made  for  collectors. 

Five  other  treaties  were  negotiated  between  the  years  1873  and  1876  with  the 
Indians  of  the  north-west,  for  which  a special  medal  was  struck  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  & 
A.  B.  Wyon.  This  medal  bears  the  same  bust  of  the  Queen  as  that  on  the  Confedera- 
tion medal,  but  the  inscription  is  simplified  to  victoria  regina.  The  reverse  has  a 
prairie  scene  with  a general  officer  shaking  hands  with  an  Indian  chief  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  inscription  reads  Indian  treaty  no  (blank)  with  187  at  the  bottom  in 
incused  letters  ; the  number  of  the  treaty  and  the  last  figure  of  the  date  to  be  punched 
in  when  the  treaty  was  signed.  There  is  a statement  that  this  medal  was  exchanged 
for  the  electrotypes  given  in  1872. 

Ex-Governor  Morris  of  Manitoba,  in  writing  of  these  treaties,  thus  refers  to  the 
practice  of  giving  medals  to  the  Indian  Chiefs  commanding  : 

“ . . . . The  payment  of  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  each  chief,  and 
of  fifteen  dollars  to  each  councillor,  or  head-man,  of  a chief  (thus  making  them  in  a 
sense  officers  of  the  Crown),  and  in  addition,  suits  of  official  clothing  for  the  chiefs 
and  head-men,  British  flags  for  the  chiefs  and  silver  medals.  These  last  are  given 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  in  conformity  with  an  ancient  custom,  and 
are  much  prized  by  the  chiefs  and  their  families.  Frequently  the  Indians  have  exhib- 
ited to  me  with  pride,  old  medals,  issued,  with  the  likeness  of  the  king,  before  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  and  which  have  passed  down  as  heirlooms  in  their 
families.  On  one  occasion  a young  chief  who  had  come  of  age  and  aspired  to  be 
recognized  as  a chief,  was  decorated  in  my  presence  with  the  old  King  George  silver 
medal,  by  one  of  the  band  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted  for  safe-keeping  by  the 
young  man’s  father,  who  was  a chief,  with  the  charge  that  on  the  boy’s  coming  of  age, 
it  should  be  delivered  to  him.” 

R.  W.  McLACHLAN. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  MEDALS  DESCRIBED  BY  MR.  BETTS 


IN 

“AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CONTEMPORARY  MEDALS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics : 

Sir, — The  recent  book  on  American  Medals,  entitled,  American  Colonial  History 
illustrated  by  Contemporary  Medals , by  the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Betts,  edited  by  Messrs. 
W.  T.  R.  Marvin  and  L.  H.  Low,  is  so  complete  and  so  carefully  written,  that  it  must 
be  a most  valuable  work  of  reference  to  English  as  well  as  American  collectors.  In 
such  an  extensive  work  there  must  however  of  necessity  be  a few  slight  errors,  but 
these  could  soon  be  rectified  if  the  different  collectors  were  to  make  a short  note, 
when  they  came  across  any,  for  the  advantage  of  future  editions. 

The  following,  which  have  come  to  my  notice,  are  very  few  in  number,  but 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Medal  No.  1 5.  RALEIGH'S  PLANTATION  (?). 

The  figure  given  is,  as  the  editors  state,  incorrect,  and  there  should  be  a serpent 
biting  its  tail  surrounding  the  reverse  type,  as  mentioned  in  the  note.  The  legend, 
however,  on  the  obverse  is  probably  likewise  incorrectly  given,  for  the  specimen  in  my 
collection  reads : ★ as  • soone  : as  • wee  • to  • bee  • begvnne  : | we  • did  • beginne  : 
to  • be  • vndone  : I described  my  specimen  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle , 1892 

(p.  253),  and  discussed  its  nature  ; it  appears  to  be  most  probably  what  may  be  termed 
“ a medallic  memento  mori  ” of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Medal  No.  517.  WILLIAM  PITT. 

The  editors  have  quoted  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  that  this  medal,  signed  1.  w. 
on  the  truncation,  is  always  cast.  The  Numismatic  Chronicle  was  in  this  respect  cer- 
tainly incorrectly  informed,  for  the  specimen  in  my  collection  is  a sharp  impression 
struck  from  dies.  It  is,  however,  of  workmanship  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  similar 
medal  signed  by  T.  Pingo,  of  which  it  is  probably  a copy. 

Medal  No.  548.  PORTRAIT  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BY  NINI. 

This  is  almost  certainly  merely  a bronze  cast  from  the  terra-cotta  medallion  (4^ 
inches  in  diameter)  by  Nini,  mentioned  by  the  editors.  The  terra-cotta  medallion  is 
by  no  means  very  rare  in  France,  and  in  fact  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  all  Nini’s 
medallions  ; this  fact  helps  to  show  the  interest  which  Franklin  excited  in  France. 
The  terra-cotta  medallion  by  Nini  with  a similar  bust  of  Franklin,  but  of  larger  size, 
is  rarer.  There  is,  however,  a third  terra-cotta  medallion  by  Nini  having  the  portrait 
of  Franklin  wearing  spectacles ; only  two  specimens  of  this  are  known  ; one  I have 
seen  in  the  collection  at  the  Castle  of  Blois,  and  the  other  is  said  to  exist  at  Paris. 

I may  mention  the  fact  that  the  recognition  of  the  medallist’s  signature  on 
Medal  No.  608  (see  page  322)  proves  by  itself  the  great  trouble  which  the  editors  have 
taken  in  completing  the  book. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

F.  Parkes  Weber,  M.  D., 

Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  Member  of 

JULY,  1894.  the  Council  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

Our  thanks  are  due  Dr.  Weber  for  a fine  electro  copy  of  No.  15,  above,  and  for  certain 
notes  on  Whitefield  Medals,  which  we  shall  refer  to  in  our  next  issue.  — Eds. 
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HALFPENNY  OF  CANADIAN  COPPER  COMPANY  RESTRIKE. 

Editors  of  the  Journal : — 

Some  years  ago  in  a series  of  articles  on  “Canadian  Numismatics,* * which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal , I described  the  Halfpenny  of  the  “ Copper  Company  of  Upper 
Canada,**  and  a mule  piece  in  which  its  reverse  is  coupled  with  the  obverse  of  the 
Kentucky  Settlement  token  (see  Journal , Vol.  XVI,  page  34,  numbers  CCXIX  and 
CCXX).  Among  other  remarks  regarding  these  coins  appeared  the  following  : — 

“This,  like  the  former  one,  is  rare,  never  having  gone  into  general  circulation: 
they  both  are  really  English  trade  tokens  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  are  no  doubt 
from  the  hands  of  the  same  engraver,  as  are  the  one  penny  and  one  cent  pieces  of 
Sierra  Leone,  to  which  they  bear  a close  resemblance.  Proofs  of  these  latter  coins 
are  sold  at  from  one  to  two  shillings  in  London,  while  the  Copper  Company  pieces 
bring  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars.  If  the  dies  are  still  in  existence,  as  the  fact  that 
these  proof  mule-pieces  turn  up  so  regularly  would  seem  to  indicate,  they  have  been 
carefully  manipulated  to  keep  up  the  price  so  well.’* 

The  truth  of  this  surmise  has  been  verified  by  a circular  that  I have  lately  re- 
ceived. As  the  Journal  mentioned  this  enterprise  in  fitting  terms  in  its  last  issue, 
with  which  I fully  sympathize,  the  circular  need  not  be  quoted,  except  to  repeat  the 
description,  as  a caution  to  purchasers  not  to  confuse  the  restrikes  with  those  pre- 
viously sold.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  issues  which  have  occasionally  appeared 
in  the  last  few  years,  are  themselves  merely  restrikes. 

On  the  obverse  is  a recumbent  figure  of  Neptune  holding  a trident,  the  date  1794 
and  the  inscription  fertilitatem,  etc.  On  the  reverse,  one  half  penny  Within 
an  inner  circle  in  the  field,  in  four  lines,  the  inscription  copper  | company  | of  . 

UPPER  | CANADA. 

The  circular  goes  on  to  state  the  price,  and  that  they  are  only  to  be  had  from  the 
possessor  of  the  dies,  who  is  “Numismatist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,**  and  who  might  be  in  better  business  than  putting  these  restrikes  on  the 
market. 

It  is  strange  that  these  dies  should  turn  up  a century  after  they  are  dated,  and 
that  the  prediction  of  their  discovery  should  be  fulfilled  twelve  years  after  it  had  been 
written.  Here  is  a lesson  to  be  learned,  that  when  coins  reach  an  extravagant  price, 
a fresh  supply  is  often  forthcoming.  Such  supplies  emanate  from  the  discovery  of 
some  long  hidden  hoard,  from  the  bringing  into  market  of  coins  found  in  old  collec- 
tions, or,  as  in  this  instance,  from  the  discovery  of  the  “original  dies.”  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  ever  ready  forger,  willing  to  turn  a dishonest  penny  if  he  can  only  find 
the  dupes. 

In  more  than  one  instance  has  the  price  of  some  rare  Canadian  coin  thus  suddenly 
fallen,  as  for  instance  the  “Ferry  token”  of  the  Halifax  Steamboat  Company,  which 
once  brought  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars.  It  can  now  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents. 
Here  again,  by  this  discovery,  the  market  value  of  one  of  the  finest  and  rarest  Cana- 
dian issues,  which  has  sold  for  fifty  and  seventy-five  dollars,  has  been  reduced  to  five 
dollars  ! Thus  passes  away  the  flower  of  our  collections. 

R.  W.  McLACHLAN. 

Montreal,  July  20,  1894. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

OUTPUT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  estimates  that  the  world’s  production  in  gold  for  1893  was 
5 1 55>500>000>  an  increase  of  over  $9,000,000  from  1892,  and  the  largest  in  history  : that  of 
silver  was  $208,000,000  nearly,  more  than  $10,000,000  over  1892.  The  closeness  in  the  in- 
crease and  in  the  comparative  values  of  the  two  metals  is  noticeable,  and  the  Director’s  figures 
show  that  the  value  of  gold  alone,  available  in  1893  for  monetary  purposes,  was  greater  than 
the  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  similarly  available  in  the  years  just  preceding  the  beginning 
of  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

“RECONCILIATION  THALERS.” 

The  return  to  favor,  although  not  to  office,  of  Prince  Bismarck,  has  led  some  unknown 
person  to  put  out  in  Berlin,  Germany,  what  are  popularly  called  “Reconciliation  Thalers.” 
They  bear  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  young  Emperor  and  on  the  reverse  the  head  of  his 
father’s  aged  and  trusted  Counsellor.  They  struck  the  popular  fancy  to  such  a degree  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Reichsbank  have  been  obliged  to  issue  a cautionary  circular,  in  which  they 
state  the  pieces  were  issued  for  private  gain,  and  are  in  no  sense  coins  of  the  realm.  Their 
value  is  nearly  or  quite  that  of  the  coin  they  resemble,  but  they  are  not  to  be  taken  by  the 
banks. 

CENTS  COUNTERFEITED  BY  BAKE-SHOPS. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  are  laughing  over  a curious  construction  of  the  Statutes  which 
forbid  the  fraudulent  use  of  a die,  or  mould,  in  likeness  of  the  national  coins,  under  a heavy 
penalty.  It  seems  some  enterprising  pastry  cook  thought  it  would  be  a good  scheme  to  tempt 
the  youthful  palate  by  offering  ginger  snaps  stamped  with  a large  copy  of  the  U.  S.  Cent. 
This  required  a large  mould  containing  the  devices,  which  was  applied  to  the  dough  before  it 
went  into  the  oven.  But  some  zealous  official  who  perhaps  happened  to  get  a burned  one, 
applied  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  seized  the  stock  of  the  baker  — moulds,  cookies  and  all, 
and  warned  the  offender  that  he  mustn’t  do  it  any  more,  under  penalty  of  a fine,  which  may  be 
$5,000,  or  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  ten  years.  So  the  boys  had  to  learn  the  lesson 
that  money  is  too  hard  to  get,  in  these  days,  for  even  its  likeness  to  be  destroyed  by  their 
voracious  appetites. 

s.  B. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

Medals  and  Medallions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  relating  to  England,  by  For- 
eign Artists  : by  F.  Parkes  Weber,  M.  D.  F.,  S.  A.,  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  [London]  Numismatic  Society,  viii : 128  pages.  Two  autotype  plates.  8vo, 
cloth.  Bernard  Quaritch,  London.  1894. 

This  is  a reprint  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  London  Numismatic  Chronicle,  3d 
Series,  Vols.  XIII  and  XIV,  and  comprises  a very  comprehensive  list  of  medallic  works.  Dr. 
Weber  has  given  the  subject  much  research,  the  results  of  which  are  placed  before  the  reader 
in  attractive  form.  He  treats  of  these  medals  in  their  historical  and  artistic  aspects,  grouping 
them  under  the  names  of  the  medallists,  of  whom  he  supplies  brief  biographical  notices.  He 
points  out  the  development  in  the  process  of  medal-making,  the  methods  of  reducing,  and 
reproducing  by  electrotype,  etc.  The  scope  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  confined  to  medals  in 
which  some  reference  is  made  to  Britain  or  her  Colonies.  Not  the  least  interesting  and  in- 
structive feature  is  the  index  of  persons  and  events  recorded  on  the  medals,  affording  both 
facility  of  reference  and  a guide  to  the  study  of  the  pieces.  The  author  describes  many  speci- 
mens from  his  own  collection.  The  enumeration  covers  a vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  is 
exceedingly  interesting  in  this  compact  form.  American  designs  are  omitted  as  being  probably 
found  described  in  American  works.  We  commend  this  little  compilation  to  all  seeking  reli- 
able information  on  this  subject.  It  will  take  an  important  place  in  the  library  of  any  one 
who  has  an  interest  in  medals. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 

RECENT  DISCOVERY  OF  PREHISTORIC  REMAINS  IN  OHIO. 

Mr.  Warren  Cowen,  a farmer  of  Hillsborough,  O.,  while  fox-hunting  recently,  discov- 
ered several  ancient  graves ; they  were  situated  upon  a high  point  of  land  in  Highland  County, 
about  a mile  from  the  famous  Serpent  mound  (where  Professor  Putnam  of  Harvard  made  in- 
teresting discoveries  some  time  since).  As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  Cowen  excavated 
several  of  these  graves.  They  were  made  of  large  limestone  slabs,  two  and  a half  to  three 
feet  in  length  and  a foot  wide.  These  were  set  on  edge  about  a foot  apart.  Similar  slabs 
covered  the  grave.  A single  one,  somewhat  larger,  was  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot. 
The  top  of  the  grave  was  two  feet  below  the  present  surface.  Upon  opening  one  of  the  graves 
a skeleton  upwards  of  six  feet  in  length  was  brought  to  light.  There  were  a number  of  stone 
hatchets,  beads  and  ornaments  of  peculiar  workmanship  near  the  right  arm.  Several  large  flint 
spear  and  arrow  heads  among  the  ribs  gave  evidence  that  the  mighty  warrior  had  died  in  battle. 
In  another  grave  near  by,  was  the  skeleton  of  a man  equally  large.  The  right  leg  had  been 
broken  during  life,  and  the  bones  had  afterwards  grown  together.  The  protuberance  at  the 
point  of  union  was  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  the  limb  was  bent  like  a bow.  By  the  feet  lay  a 
skull  of  some  enemy  or  slave.  Several  pipes  and  pendants  were  near  the  shoulders. 

In  the  other  graves  were  equally  interesting  finds.  Near  the  graves  is  a large  field  in 
which  broken  implements,  fragments  of  pottery  and  burnt  stones,  give  evidence  of  a prehis- 
toric village  site.  It  is  thought  that  the  people  buried  on  the  hill  lived  in  this  village. 

WORKS  OF  THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  IN  UTAH. 

In  spite  of  the  interest  long  felt  in  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the  West,  there  are  still  some  fine 
examples  of  their  work  in  Eastern  Utah,  as  yet  unexplored.  The  approach  from  this  side  is 
over  the  ranges  and  high  mesas  of  Western  Colorado,  a country  most  difficult  to  traverse,  and 
peopled  chiefly  by  miners  too  eager  for  gold  and  silver  to  give  very  much  time  or  thought  to 
ethnography.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  so  interesting  a region  remains  neglected. 


OBITUARY. 

MATTHEW  A.  STICKNEY. 

Mr.  Matthew  Adams  Stickney,  the  well-known  numismatist  of  Salem,  Mass., 
died  at  his  late  residence  in  that  city,  Saturday  evening,  August  n.  He  was  born  in 
Rowley,  Mass.,  September  23,  1805,  and  was  a descendant  of  William  Stickney,  an 
early  settler  in  that  town.  His  education  was  gained  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  place,  supplemented  by  a sufficient  study  of  Latin  to  be  useful  in  the  reading 
of  the  inscriptions,  etc.,  on  ancient  coins  and  medals.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
settled  in  what  is  now  Peabody  (then  South  Danvers),  where  he  began  his  business 
life  in  the  counting-room  of  Sawyer  & Pierce,  dealers  in  West  India  goods ; two  years 
later  he  established  himself  in  the  same  business,  which  he  carried  on  there  and  later 
in  Salem  for  nearly  thirty  years,  retiring  in  1854.  His  residence  for  half  a century 
or  more  was  in  the  city  of  Salem,  and  his  home  there  was  the  constant  resort  of  friends 
of  similar  tastes  to  his  own. 

As  a boy  he  was  greatly  interested  in  ornithology,  and  it  is  said  that  before  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  had  gathered  a collection  of  nearly  two  thousand  eggs  — thus 
early  giving  evidence  of  “the  collector’s  instinct.”  As  he  grew  older,  his  love  of 
antiquarian  pursuits  developed,  and  inheriting  from  his  grandfather  a large  amount  of 
Continental  currency,  which  had  been  paid  him  for  services  in  the  Revolution,  he  was 
led  to  make  a collection  of  Colonial  and  Continental  coins  and  money.  In  this  he  was 
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eminently  successful  ; he  has  left  several  valuable  cabinets  filled  with  ancient  and 
modern  coins,  but  especially  rich  in  early  American  issues,  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
which  relate  more  or  less  closely  to  this  country.  Among  his  choice  pieces  is  a fine 
impression  of  the  1804  Dollar,  proof  sets  complete  from  1845,  and  many  of  the  rarer 
issues  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  numismatic  collections,  however;  he  acquired 
ancient  furniture,  and  old  Almanacs,  of  which  he  had  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
complete  set  ever  brought  together  in  this  country,  beginning  in  1660,  printed  in 
England  and  America ; autographs,  also,  including  those  of  the  Signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration, American  statesmen,  and  many  prominent  men  of  the  present  century,  and 
other  interesting  relics  of  days  gone  by,  found  appropriate  places  in  his  cabinets. 

He  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  of  which 
he  was  an  honored  member,  having  served  it  as  Librarian  and  Curator,  and  he  also 
published  several  works  on  Numismatic,  Historic,  and  Genealogical  subjects,  including 
“Notes  on  American  Currency,”  “Almanacs  and  their  Authors,”  Genealogies  of  the 
Stickney  and  Fowler  Families,  and  left  others  in  manuscript.  He  was  a Corresponding 
Member  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society ; and  he  held  hon- 
orary or  active  membership  in  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  the  American  Statis- 
tical Society,  and  several  other  bodies  of  a similar  character.  Mr.  Stickney  was  twice 
married,  and  leaves  three  unmarried  daughters.  m. 


A RECENT  TURKISH  MEDAL. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  ordered  a bronze  medal  to  be  struck,  showing  on  the 
obverse  the  imperial  arms,  the  inscription  “Humanity  and  Benevolence,”  and  the  date, 
and  on  the  reverse  having  a space  for  the  name  of  the  holder  of  the  medal.  It  is  to 
be  distributed  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  to  princes  of  the  blood,  and  also  to 
anyone  who  contributes  $50  to  relieve  the  sufferers  by  the  late  earthquake  in  Constan- 
tinople. 


EDITORIAL. 

THE  EUROPA-BRITOM ARTIS  COINS. 

The  last  number  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  (the  Journal  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of 
London),  has  a critique  on  the  monograph  by  M.  Svoronos  on  the  Britomartis  coin-types,  the 
concluding  portion  of  which  we  give  in  this  number,  from  the  Revue  Beige.  This  critique  is 
not  signed,  but  we  judge  from  the  “Contents”  on  the  cover  of  the  Chronicle , that  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  that  eminent  authority  on  Greek  coins,  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head.  He  gives  a brief  abstract 
of  the  monograph  ; after  alluding  to  certain  Cretan  coins  of  which  Svoronos  gives  illustrations, 
and  which  unquestionably  bear  Europa,  he  continues:  “The  type  of  the  nymph  in  the  tree  is 
certainly  far  less  characteristic  of  the  myth,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  M.  Svoronos 
has  adduced  a number  of  cogent  arguments  against  the  identification  of  this  nymph  or  goddess 

with  Europa Fully  admitting,  as  I do,  that  he  has  pointed  out  several  discrepancies 

between  the  coin-types  and  the  story  of  Europa,  I must  still  confess  that  I am  not  convinced 
by  his  arguments  in  favor  of  identifying  the  nymph  in  the  tree  with  Britomartis,  and  of  the 
eagle  and  bulbs  head  with  Minos.  Granting  that  Minos  may  have  metamorphosed  himself, 
like  Zeus,  into  an  eagle  or  a bull,  which  metamorphosis  is,  by  the  way,  nowhere  related,  we 
have  still  to  face  the  difficulty  of  the  willing  consent  with  which  the  maiden  welcomes  his 
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approaches [which]  seems  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  character  of  so  chaste  a god- 


dess as  Britomartis ; unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  with  M.  Svoronos,  that  the  old 
Cretan  form  of  the  myth  was  very  dilTerent  from  that  which  has  been  handed  down  by  Calli- 
machus [cited  in  full  supra\  in  which  case  we  may  be  also  permitted  to  suppose  that  the 
Europa  myth  may  have  been  also  divergent  in  some  respects  from  the  version  [cited  by  Svoro- 
nos] as  related  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  The  occurrence  of  the  Gortynian  type  on  coins 
with  the  inscription  ZO^VMZT  (=  T tavpoi)  may  be  simply  due  to  the  imitation  of  the  coin- 
types of  one  city  by  another  for  purely  commercial  reasons  — a custom  which  was  very  preva- 
lent in  antiquity,  and  especially  so  in  Crete.” 

It  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  enter  into  any  argument  with  so  learned  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Head  on  a matter  with  which  he  is  so  familiar ; but  as  we  have  elsewhere  expressed  a different 
opinion,  based  on  the  arguments  adduced  by  M.  Svoronos,  we  cannot  leave  this  interesting 
subject  without  observing  that  against  Mr.  Head’s  remark  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
assumption  by  Minos  of  the  form  of  an  eagle  or  a bull,  which  Svoronos  admits,  we  may  offset 
the  statement  of  the  latter  that  there  is  no  mention  that  Zeus  took  the  form  of  an  eagle  to  wed 
Europa  — unless  such  an  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  reading  kripr\v  for  a<f>€T€pr)V, 
as  mentioned  in  our  editorial  note,  (on  page  6 of  our  July  number,)  which  seems  hardly  tena- 
able ; but  every  author  who  describes  the  event  says  he  assumed  his  own  form  for  the  purpose. 
Neither  can  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  Zeus  and  Minos  are  really  identical.  As  to  the 
chastity  of  the  nymphs  of  mythology,  the  instances  cited  by  M.  Svoronos  seem  to  be  a suffi- 
cient answer.  Diana  (or  Artemis)  herself  was  not  immaculate,  if  we  admit  with  Preller  the 
identity  of  Callisto  and  the  primitive  Artemis  of  Arcadia ; that  the  relations  between  Arcadia 
and  Crete  were  very  close  is  shown  by  various  authorities  cited  by  M.  Svoronos;  from  which 
we  may  also  fairly  infer  an  identity  in  the  character  of  the  early  deities  of  the  two  countries. 
The  students  of  this  most  interesting  series  will,  we  are  sure,  watch  with  great  interest  to  see 
how  generally  the  views  of  M.  Svoronos  are  accepted  by  other  authorities. 

M.  Svoronos  has  kindly  sent  us  his  paper  “ Stir  la  signification  des  Types  Monetaires  des 
Ancicnsfi  from  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Helleniquc,”  which  advances  an  entirely  new 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  certain  devices  associated  with  stars , on  ancient  coins.  As  this 
has  a certain  relation  to  some  papers  already  printed  in  the  Journal,  and  presents  some  very 
novel  and  interesting  theories,  we  shall  hope  to  give  in  future  numbers  extracts  from  its  pages. 

DUSIMITIERE  AND  EARLY  CONTINENTAL  MEDALS. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History , p.  204,  we  find  a note  on 
certain  early  Continental  medals,  furnished  by  Mr.  William  James  Potts,  from  which  we  quote : 
“ . . . the  following  extract  is  interesting,  though  the  so-called  news  is  entirely  fictitious.  The 
London  Chronicle  of  March  15-18,  1777,  states:  ‘Arrived  the  Hellespont,  from  New  York.  . . 
The  Hellespont  brings  the  following  advices : The  Continental  Congress  have  established  an 
order  called  the  Order  of  Independence ; the  badge  is  a green  ribbon  with  a star  of  six  points, 
and  America  making  offering  to  the  shrine  of  Liberty.’  . .”  We  do  not  know  Mr.  Potts’  ground 
for  calling  the  news  “ entirely  fictitious,”  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  no  mention  of  such  an  Order 
has  been  found,  aside  from  this  newspaper  story.  Very  likely  Mr.  Potts  is  correct  in  his 
opinion,  but  as  this  appears  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  notice  of  American  historical  students 
has  been  called  to  the  matter,  it  may  be  somewhat  hasty  to  claim  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  story,  simply  because  the  statement  is  new,  or  hitherto  unnoticed. 

The  note  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  article  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1886,  furnished  us  by 
the  late  Mr.  Matthew  A.  Stickney  (not  “Nathaniel”  as  Mr.  Potts  has  it),  describing  a Medal 
said  to  bear  the  legend  frangimur  si  collidemur1  and  two  jars  on  the  obverse,  and  the 

1 The  last  word  is  printed  collidimur  in  the  article  quoting  Mr.  Stickney,  but  say  that  no  impression  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Stickney,  in  several  places,  and  also  known.  Collidemur  would  be  gramatically  correct, 
by  the  editors  of  Betts,  No.  550,  who  describe  the  piece,  but  until  the  piece  is  found,  that  question  may  rest. 
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clinched  hands  and  doves,  with  a serpent  divided  into  thirteen  parts  on  the  reverse.  It  is  to 
be  noted  here  that  the  Frangimur  medal  is  attributed  to  DuSimitiere  by  the  writer  of  the 
newspaper  item  quoted,  and  not  by  Mr.  Stickney. 

Mr.  Stickney  and  Mr.  Potts  then  add  from  the  Journals  of  Congress,  Nov.  29,  1776  : 
“ Paid  P.  E.  DuSimitiere  for  designing,  making , [italics  ours]  and  drawing  a Medal  for  Gen. 
Washington,  $32,”  which  the  former  seems  to  think  shows  that  the  Medal  for  Washington  and 
the  Frangimur  were  the  same.  Mr.  Potts  says  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  payment 
refers  to  the  Frangimur,  for  in  Mr.  William  S.  Baker’s  paper  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine, 
XIII,  p.  482,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  it  was  the  ‘Washington-before-Boston  Medal  ’ which  was 
designed  by  DuSimitiere.  While  it  is  true  that  the  latter  made  a design  for  the  Boston  Medal, 
as  appears  from  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Potts,  and  which  we  give  below,  and  while  it  is 
also  true  that,  as  Mr.  Potts  has  clearly  shown  in  his  excellent  paper  on  DuSimitiere  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  (1889,  p.  341  et  scq.),  the  latter  does  not  speak  of  making  the  Fra?igimur 
medal,  yet  here  again  we  have  only  negative  evidence.  On  one  side,  we  find  a cotemporary 
statement  that  there  was  such  a Medal,  and  that  it  was  made  by  DuSimitiere  ; on  the  other, 
we  have  to  acknowledge  that  no  other  account  has  been  found,  either  in  the  designer’s  list,  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  no  impression  of  the  Medal  has  been  discovered.  But  the  evidence  that 
there  was  such  a Medal,  and  that  DuSimitiere  made  it,  is  equally  strong.  We  can  accept  or 
reject  both  if  we  please,  but  without  further  knowledge  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  At 
present  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of  the  Medal  is  extremely  doubtful,  though 
neither  Mr.  Potts  nor  Betts  positively  deny  that  there  was  such  a piece. 

As  to  the  Boston  Medal,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the  well-known  piece 
commemorating  the  Evacuation,  struck  in  France  from  dies  by  DuVivier,  was  in  any  sense 
suggested  by  DuSimitiere’s  drawings.  Mr.  Baker  {loc.  cit .)  says  : — 

“A  design  for  the  medal  ordered  by  Congress,  March  25,  1776,  to  commemorate  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  by  the  British  army,  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee  of  Congress  by  Pierre  Eugene 
DuSimitiere,  of  Philadelphia,  artist  and  antiquary,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry  in  his  Note-book 
(Penna.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1889,  p.  357)  : 4 1776,  7ber  a drawing  in  Indian  ink  for  a medal  to  be  given  gen[ 
Washington  on  the  english  evacuation  of  Boston,  begun  some  time  ago.’ 

“The  original  drawings  for  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  this  medal  are  preserved  among  the  Du- 
Simitiere papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  former  being  in  India  ink 
and  the  latter  in  pencil.  On  the  obverse  to  the  left,  Washington  is  represented  standing  in  full  uniform 
and  cocked  hat,  a drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand,  while  beside  him  and  leaning  on  his  leu  shoulder  stands 
a figure  of  Liberty ; on  the  right  of  the  design  the  British  troops  are  seen  embarking.  The  figure  of 
Liberty  is  badly  drawn  and  the  expression  of  the  face  anything  but  pleasant,  in  fact  she  seems  to  be 
leering  at  Washington.  The  composition  and  drawing  of  the  embarkation,  however,  are  commendable. 
The  reverse  presents,  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  the  All-seeing  eye  casting  rays  over  a naked  sword,  held 
upright  by  a hand,  the  whole  surmounted  by  thirteen  shields  bearing  the  names  of  the  different  original 
States.  Diameter  three  inches,  [Here  follows  the  extract  from  the  Journals  of  Congress,  printed  above.] 
“It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  committee  composed  of  such  men  as  John  Adams,  John  Jay  and 
Stephen  Hopkins,  made  at  least  one  effort  to  obtain  in  this  country  a suitable  design  for  the  4 Washington- 
before-Boston  medal’  before  ordering  its  execution  in  Europe,  the  result  being  the  fine  medal  by  Pierre 
Simon  DuVivier,  struck  at  Paris  in  1786.” 

A comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  no  use  was  made  of  DuSimitiere’s  design.  Return- 
ing to  the  Frangimur  Medal,  Mr.  Potts  says  : — 

44  The  design  of  the  floating  vases  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  sixteenth  century  emblem  books,  but 
in  our  opinion  this  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  statement  that  such  a medal  was  designed  in 
1776,  for  from  these  ancient  sources  were  adapted  many  of  the  devices  used  during  our  war  of  indepen- 
dence. In  fact,  Pennsylvania  drew  upon  this  source  as  early  as  1747,  in  the  designs  for  the  regimental 
flags  of  the  4 Associators.’  The  serpent-cut-in-pieces-emblem  is,  however,  distinctly  American.  Du- 
Simitiere, who  recorded  much  of  the  work  done  by  him  in  drawing,  painting  and  designing,  does  not 
mention  the  medal  with  the  floating  vase  design.  The  motto  frangimur  si  collidemur  is  indicative 
of  some  regimental  device,  and  their  issue,  if  a fact,  the  result  of  individual  enterprise.” 

With  the  first  part  of  this  remark  we  entirely  agree,  though  as  already  said,  we  doubt,  as 
do  the  best  authorities  known  to  us,  the  existence  of  the  piece  ; but  that  the  motto  Frangimur , 
etc.,  which  signifies  “ we  shall  be  broken  if  we  come  into  conflict,”  was  ever  a regimental 
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device,  seems  absurd ; 1 we  cannot  believe  it  could  have  been  chosen  by  any  troops  in  the 
Continental  service,  even  to  express  the  necessity  of  union  among  the  Colonies,  as  the  meaning 
is  too  equivocal  for  military  purposes.  The  serpent  emblem  is  said  to  have  been  used  on 
flags,  with  the  motto  “Join  [sometimes  Unite]  or  die.” 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Potts  has  incidentally  disposed  of  the  statement  occa- 
sionally met  with,  that  DuSimitiere  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Mint,  since  he  gives 
the  date  of  his  death,  October,  1784,  and  mentions  that  he  was  interred  on  the  10th  of  that 
month.  In  his  account  of  the  artist  to  which  we  have  referred,  Mr.  Potts  has  an  extract  from 
a letter  of  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  which  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  as  it  describes  the 
original  design  for  the  rejected  drawing.  Under  date  of  Aug.  14,  1776,  he  wrote  : 

44  . . . proposed  design  of  a medal  of  DuSimitiere,  ‘ Liberty  with  her  spear  and  pileus  leaning  on 
General  Washington.  The  British  fleet  in  Boston  harbor  with  all  their  sterns  towards  the  town,  the 
American  troops  marching  in.1  For  the  Seal  he  proposes  the  arms  of  the  several  nations  from  whence 
America  has  been  peopled,  as  English,  Irish,  Dutch,  German,  etc.,  each  on  a shield.  On  one  side  of 
them  Liberty  with  her  pileus,  on  the  other  a rider  in  his  uniform,  with  his  rifle  gun  in  one  hand,  and  his 
tomahawk  in  the  other.11 

Mr.  Potts  also  mentions  a fact,  we  believe  not  generally  known,  that  DuSimitiere’s 
“ profile  head  of  Washington  appears  to  special  advantage  on  the  Washington  Cent  of  1791.” 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Scott  Stamp  & Coin  Co.,  L’d.,  of  New  York,  for  their  kind 
permission  to  use  the  plate  from  their  recently  published  volume  on  “ American  Colonial  His- 
tory Illustrated  by  Contemporary  Medals,”  — which  supplies  the  illustration  for  the  present 
number.  It  is  a phototype  reproduction  of  a contemporary  steel  engraving,  and  shows  the 
Admiral  in  the  position  in  which  he  is  most  frequently  represented  on  the  medals. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Silver  question  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada, 
who  has  recently  left  the  Republican  party  for  the  “ Populists,”  because  of  his  attachment  to 
silver,  spoke  of  the  various  mediums  of  exchange.  “ Why,”  said  he,  “ at  one  time  oyster  shells 
were  used  for  currency.”  On  this  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  remarked  (sotto  voce)  “That 
must  have  been  fine  ; a man  could  order  a dozen  on  the  half  shell,  and  pay  for  them  with  the 
shells.”  Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not,  it  will  bear  repeating,  and  there  is  just  about  as 
much  foundation  in  justice  to  excuse  the  recent  operation  with  the  seignorage  as  for  the  opera- 
tion in  shells,  related  above.  The  question  arises,  what  was  the  oyster  shell  currency  ? Wam- 
pum, if  tradition  is  correct,  was  made  from  a kind  of  clam  shell.  Further  information  is  needed. 


CURRENCY. 

The  dead  “C”  — A counterfeit  $100  bill. 

A dollar  in  your  hand  is  worth  five  in  a church  fair  chance. 

7'eacher . “ In  the  sentence,  * Time  is  money/  can  you  parse  money  ? ” 

Scholar . “ Yes’m,  if  it  is  good  money.” — Detroit  Free  Press . 

The  result  of  the  recent  races  is  as  disappointing  to  our  coin  collectors  as  to  our  yachts- 
men— for  in  spite  of  all  the  money  spent,  the  last  reports  show  that  the  Vigilant  has  not  a 
cent-aboard. 

1 It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  use  of  the 
future  form  ana  the  first  person  collidtmur , (if  that  be 
the  word  in  the  motto,)  implies  the  probability  of  a 
conflict,  with  the  certain  result  of  our  forces  being 
broken,  if  it  occurs ; thus  admitting  an  expected  defeat 
before  the  battle  began  1 Surely  this  was  not  the  spirit 
of  the  Colonial  regiments.  The  original  device  and 
legend  were  used  when  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  a 
collision  was  to  be  avoided,  and  this  was  also  tne  sense 
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in  which  it  was  employed  on  some  early  issues  of  the 
Continental  money,  as  for  instance  on  the  Two,  Four 
and  Eleven  Dollar  notes  of  Georgia,  in  1776,  and  1777, 
not  in  the  hope  that  a collision  with  the  mother  country 
might  be  avoided  — that  had  already  occurred  when 
these  were  printed  — but  to  declare  that  the  weak  Colo- 
nies, typified  by  earthen  jars,  must  not  disagree  among 
themselves,  or  all  would  be  lost. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  UNITED  STATES  COINAGE.1 

GREEK  proverb  says  that  “ the  beginning  is  half  the  whole.”  The 
truth  of  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  difficulties  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  government  in  starting  a federal  coinage. 

New  countries  without  a money  of  their  own,  and  engaged  in 
trade  with  various  countries,  become  the  dumping  ground  for  all 
the  vagrant  and  disfavored  coins  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
American  Colonies,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  for  long 
after,  were  strewn  with  a cosmopolitan  host  of  punched,  plugged,  clipped  and 
quartered  pieces  of  stamped  metal.  A man  bought  a sack  of  flour  with  a 
Spanish  gold  piece  and  received  in  change  a handful  of  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  silver,  together  with  a sprinkling  of  counterfeit  George  the  Third 
half-pennies  and  (later  on)  Connecticut  coppers.  There  was  a lack  of  small 
coins,  and  the  necessity  for  minor  change  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  manu- 
facturing “sharp-shins”  by  dividing  silver  coins  into  quarters  and  eighths. 
It  also  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  individuals,  and  even  the  sepa- 
rate Colonies,  to  make  profit  by  issuing  debased  coppers,  which  found  a 
ready  welcome,  just  as  the  old  William  Wood  Irish  series  did  in  America 
after  having  been  ridiculed  by  Dean  Swift,  and  discredited  by  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  intended. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  each  Colony  had  a different  value  for  the  term 
“ shilling,”  and  the  carrying  on  of  interstate  commerce  was  therefore  some- 
what embarrassing.  In  some  parts  of  New  York  and  New  England  may  be 
found  to-day  people  who  still  reckon  in  shillings,  and  any  of  them  will  tell  an 
inquirer  that  the  “York  State"  shilling  is  twelve  and  a half  cents,  and  that 

i Copyright,  1895,  Charles  T.  Tatman. 
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the  New  England  shilling  is  sixteen  and  two-thirds  cents.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  in  colonial  times  shillings  were  reckoned  in  pence,  as  the  cent 
was  as  yet  unheard  of.  A crowning  discomfort  of  the  time  was  the  circulation 
of  the  depreciated  Continental  currency,  of  which  untold  numbers  of  dollars 
must  be  paid  for  a pair  of  shoes. 

During  the  war,  and  long  before  any  elaborate  plan  for  a coined  series, 
Franklin  proposed  the  striking  of  different  coppers  which  should  have  on 
their  obverse  various  representations  of  English  cruelty  to  American  pris- 
oners, and  on  their  reverse  numerous  Poor  Richard  aphorisms  of  frugality 
and  thrift.  Numismatically,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  issue  of  1779  did 
not  appear,  since  the  coppers  would  form  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
Colonial  series. 

In  January,  1782,  Congress  called  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
Robert  Morris,  to  report  the  values  of  foreign  coins  in  circulation  here.  The 
report  was  duly  made,  with  an  extensive  addition  of  a plan  for  the  beginning 
of  a federal  currency.  This  part  of  the  report  was  the  product  of  the  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  Finance,  Gouverneur  Morris  (who  was  not  a relative 
of  Robert).  He  proposed  the  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  dollar  as  the 
standard,  since  that  was  the  commonest  standard  of  business  computation. 
He  would  not  have  a coin  of  the  exact  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  but  would 
make  the  lowest  unit  of  the  new  system  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fortieth  part 
of  the  Spanish  dollar,  since  that  value  would  square  best  with  the  various  values 
of  the  Spanish  dollar  as  expressed  in  shillings  and  pence  in  the  different 
colonies.  This  small  unit  would  be  called  a quarter,  and  the  smallest  coins 
were  to  be  the  “Five"  or  five-quarter  piece,  and  the  “Eight”  or  eight-quarter 
piece,  which  coins  would  be  best  adjusted  to  the  “ penny-lawful  ” values  of 
the  various  States.  Ten  quarters  should  make  a penny,  ten  pence  a bill,’ 
ten  bills  a dollar,  and  ten  dollars  a crown.  The  penny,  dollar,  and 
crown  would  be  different  in  value  from  the  coins  then  known  by  those 
names.  It  was  suggested  that  the  crown  bear  a representation  of  an  Indian 
standing  upon  a crown,  with  a bow  in  one  hand  and  a bunch  of  thirteen 
arrows  in  the  other.  The  legend  should  be  manus  inimica  tyrannis. 

Congress  committed  this  letter,  and  in  February  of  the  same  year 
approved  of  the  committee’s  report  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a mint, 
and  requested  the  Superintendent  of  Finance  to  report  a plan  for  the  same. 
In  December  Robert  Morris  addressed  a letter  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
reporting  progress  in  the  matter  of  the  mint,  and  recommending  certain  fixed 
values  for  foreign  coins.  In  1783  Morris  wrote  another  letter  on  the  subject, 
but  nothing  was  done  until  the  following  year,  when  the  matter  was  referred 
to  a committee  on  money  unit,  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  leading 

1 Thi»  word  is  spelled  “bill”  in  the  printed  record,  but  there  is  good  authority  for  supposing  this  to  be  an 
error  for  "bit.” 
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spirit.  This  committee  reported  in  favor  of  having  the  money  on  the  decimal 
system,  with  the  dollar  as  the  unit,  rather  than  Morris’s  fourteen  hundred  and 
fortieth  part  of  a dollar,  thus  totally  ignoring  all  relation  to  coins  other  than 
those  of  Spain.  Mr.  Morris  now  proposed  an  arbitrary  unit  for  a money  of 
account,  with  which  to  carry  on  business,  and  a money  of  coinage  having 
such  a relation  to  the  money  of  account  as  not  to  involve  troublesome  frac- 
tions, both  to  be  on  the  decimal  system,  and  the  money  of  coinage  to  be  of 
convenient  relation  to  the  commonly  circulating  moneys. 

The  matter  was  then  suffered  to  drop  until  July,  1785,  when  Congress 
unanimously  resolved,  in  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
money  unit,  that  the  unit  be  one  dollar,  that  the  smallest  coin  be  a copper  of 
the  value  of  one  two-hundredth  part  of  a dollar,  and  that  the  several  pieces 
increase  in  a decimal  ratio.  In  August  of  the  next  year,  a resolution  was 
passed  providing  that  the  coins  be  as  follows : eagle,  half-eagle,  dollar,  half- 
dollar,  double-dime,  dime,  cent,  and  half-cent.  The  amount  of  silver  in  the 
dollar  was  fixed  at  375.64  grains. 

The  ordinance  for  establishing  a mint  having  been  reported  by  the  Board 
of  the  Treasury,  was  passed  in  October,  1786.  Among  other  things,  it  pro- 
vided that  after  Sept.  1,  1787,  no  foreign  copper  coin  should  be  current,  and 
no  colonial  issue  should  pass  at  more  than  two  and  one-quarter  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, for  one  federal  dollar.  Under  this  Act,  a contract  was  entered  into 
with  one  James  Jarvis  for  a quantity  of  copper  coins  of  the  half-penny  size, 
the  product  of  which  was  the  issue  called  the  Franklin  or  Fugio  cent.  This 
bore  a sun  rising  over  a dial,  with  the  legend  fugio,  1787.  In  the  exergue 
was  the  almanac  saying  of  Franklin’s,  mind  vour  business.  On  the  reverse 
was  a chain  of  thirteen  links,  around  the  edge ; within  that  was  a circle  bear- 
ing the  words  united  states,  and  an  inscription  in  the  centre,  we  are  one. 
This  coin  was  therefore  the  first  federal  coin  of  the  United  States.  A few 
silver  pieces  of  similar  pattern  appeared,  but  the  cent  must  be  called  the 
only  regular  issue. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Morris  in  behalf  of  a coinage  more  closely  related 
to  the  current  foreign  coins  must  be  given  some  recognition,  for  the  people 
certainly  proved  very  tenacious  of  the  reckoning  in  bits  and  other  fractions 
of  the  Spanish  silver.  In  fact,  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  unit,  the 
government  itself  still  acknowledged  the  Spanish  currency,  by  requiring  frac- 
tions (not  decimal)  of  the  Spanish  dollar  in  payment  for  postage. 

But  the  matter  of  the  unit  was  thus  settled  as  early  as  1785,  for  all  time, 
although  no  coins  other  than  the  copper  Fugio  appeared  for  eight  years. 
The  influx  of  foreign  coins  was  not  impeded  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress, 
and  in  1789  the  cheap  coppers  were  so  many  and  varied,  and  fluctuating  in 
value,  that  people  became  alarmed  and  circulation  stopped.  Many  poor 
people  in  New  York,  says  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  July  29,  1789,  had 
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their  all  hoarded  up  in  this  unstable  medium,  and  shopkeepers  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  on  account  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  such  stuff 
which  they  had.  Some  of  the  poor  could  hardly  find  a means  to  buy  bread, 
since  the  copper  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  But  business  again  started 
when  the  New  York  City  Council  recommended  that  coppers  from  other 
States  should  pass  at  forty-eight  to  the  shilling.  Such  was  the  danger  of  the 
lack  of  a national  currency. 

In  April,  1790,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  reported  to  Con- 
gress, that  the  proposition  of  one  John  H.  Mitchel  to  coin  money  for  the 
United  States  could  not  be  entertained,  since  the  manufacture  must  take 
place  outside  the  United  States  if  the  offer  were  accepted.  Jefferson  stated 
his  opinion  that  the  nation  should  have  its  own  mint.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives then  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  a plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a mint. 

In  January,  1791,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
made  a long  report  to  the  House,  in  which  he  discussed  questions  of  finance. 
He  also  indorsed  the  scheme  of  coinage  decided  upon  five  years  before,  and 
made  the  following  interesting  remarks  in  the  course  of  his  paper:  “ It  is  a 
just  observation  that  ‘ the  perfection  of  coins  is  a great  safeguard  against 
counterfeits.’  ” “ The  eagle  is  not  a very  expressive  or  apt  appellation  for  the 

largest  gold  piece,  but  nothing  better  appears."  “ The  devices  of  the  coins 
are  far  from  being  matters  of  indifference,  as  they  may  be  made  the  vehicles 
of  useful  impressions.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  emblematical,  but  without 
losing  sight  of  simplicity.  The  fewer  sharp  points  and  angles  there  are,  the 
less  will  be  the  loss  by  wearing.”  Hamilton’s  report  was  sent  to  the  Senate. 
The  result  was  that  in  March,  1791,  both  houses  passed  a resolution  that  a 
mint  be  established,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  authorized 
to  engage  artists  and  buy  apparatus. 

In  December  a bill  was  reported  “ Establishing  a Mint,  and  Regulating 
the  Coins  of  the  United  States.”  In  the  Senate  an  attempt  was  made  to 
have  the  bill  include  the  following  design  for  the  reverse  of  the  silver  coins  : 
In  the  centre,  clasped  hands;  around  the  margin,  a circular  chain  of  as  many 
links  as  the  States  number  at  the  time  of  coinage ; between  this  device  and 
the  central  one,  a legend  in  annular  form,  dollar  of  the  united  states  of 
America.  It  was  proposed  that  the  copper  coins  have  this  reverse  : a repre- 
sentation of  America  in  the  usual  figure  of  Justice,  holding  balanced  scales, 
with  the  inscription,  to  all  their  due  ; around  the  margin  the  legend,  cent 
of  the  united  states  of  America.  These  designs  were  rejected.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  Jan.  12,  1792.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
mint  at  the  seat  of  government ; also  for  the  coining  of  eagles,  to  contain 
247!  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  of  standard  gold;  half  eagles; 
quarter  eagles ; dollars  or  units,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a Spanish 
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milled  dollar,  then  current,  and  to  contain  37 ii  grains  of  standard  silver; 
dimes ; half-dimes ; cents,  each  to  contain  1 1 pennyweights  of  copper ; half- 
cents.  The  original  bill  provided  that  the  obverse  of  each  of  the  coins  should 
bear  a representation  of  the  head  of  the  President  for  the  time  being,  giving 
the  initial  of  his  first  name,  and  his  last  name  in  full ; also  stating  the 
numerical  succession  of  his  presidency,  and  the  year  of  coinage.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  gold  and  silver  pieces  should  be  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  with 
the  inscription  united  states  of  America.  On  the  reverse  of  the  coppers 
should  be  the  denomination.  The  bill  also  provided  that  the  ratio  of  gold  to 
silver  should  be  fifteen  to  one.  The  standard  for  gold  coins  was  fixed  at 
eleven  parts  fine  to  one  part  silver  and  copper  alloy.  The  standard  for  silver 
was  1485  parts  fine  to  179  parts  copper  alloy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the 
whole  on  this  bill,  and  considered  the  following  amendment,  namely,  that  in 
place  of  the  President’s  head,  the  coins  should  bear  a figure  emblematic  of 
Liberty. 

The  debate  on  this  amendment  was  long  and  intense.  Who  shall  say 
that  it  was  not  also  fraught  with  the  highest  importance  to  the  United  States 
as  a nation  ? Mr.  Page  argued  for  the  amendment  that  the  idea  of  having 
the  President’s  head  was  a monarchical  practice  which  was  unnecessary  for 
historical  purposes,  and  might  be  distasteful  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Said  he,  “ However  well  pleased  they  might  be  with  the  head  of  the  great 
man  now  their  President,  they  may  have  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  some 
of  his  successors.” 

Mr.  Livermore  ridiculed  the  idea  that  it  could  be  of  any  consequence 
whether  or  not  the  head  of  Liberty  were  on  the  coins.  “ The  President  is  a 
very  good  emblem  of  Liberty,  but  what  an  emblematical  figure  may  be,  I can- 
not tell.  A ghost  has  been  said  to  be  in  the  shape  of  the  sound  of  a drum, 
and  so  may  Liberty,  for  aught  I know.  But  how  the  engraving  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s head  on  our  coins  can  affect  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  me.” 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  agreed  with  the  last  speaker.  He  denied 
that  republics  never  put  the  heads  of  their  Presidents  on  their  coins,  and 
cited  France  as  an  instance  proving  his  remark.  The  House  rejected  the 
idea  of  having  the  President’s  head  by  a vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-two. 
Thereupon  the  device  of  Liberty  was  almost  unanimously  accepted,  and  the 
amended  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  but  on  the  same  day  the  Senate  returned 
the  bill,  refusing  to  accept  the  amendment  made  by  the  House. 

It  was  moved  that  the  House  recede  from  its  amendment  substituting 
the  emblematical  representation  of  Liberty.  Mr.  Livermore  supported  the 
motion.  He  argued  that  here  was  a favorable  and  inexpensive  way  of  com- 
plimenting the  President.  “ Some  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ may  think  that  a 
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bear  broke  loose  from  his  chain  is  a fit  emblem  of  Liberty.”  But  he  could 
not  think  of  an  emblem  applicable  to  the  situation  of  the  United  States  unless 
it  be  the  head  of  the  President.  It  was  offering  the  President  an  affront  not 
to  place  his  image  on  the  coins. 

Mr.  Mercer  replied  that  it  was  not  necessarily  doing  the  President  an 
honor  to  do  as  the  gentlemen  wished,  for  persons  no  better  than  a Nero,  a 
Caligula,  and  a Heliogabulus  may  enjoy  it  as  well  as  a Trajan. 

Mr.  Giles  argued  that  the  President’s  head  would  not  represent  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  only  a part  of  it,  namely,  the 
executive. 

Mr.  Benson  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  people  might  be  enslaved  by  their 
President,  and  much  less  by  his  image  on  their  coin. 

Mr.  Page  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  representatives  should  treat  with 
levity  any  sentiment  which  had  the  tendency  to  make  the  people  watchful 
over  their  liberties.  He  warned  his  constituents  of  the  danger  of  imitating 
the  flattery  and  almost  idolatrous  practice  of  monarchies  with  respect  to  the 
honor  paid  to  their  kings  by  impressing  their  images  and  names  on  their 
coins.  Moreover,  he  wished  to  add  as  few  incentives  as  possible  to  competi- 
tors for  the  presidential  office.  He  would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand,  were 
he  in  the  President’s  place,  than  sign  such  a bill. 

The  House  voted  thirty-two  to  twenty-four  not  to  recede  from  the 
amendment.  Next  day  the  Senate  receded  from  its  position  and  passed  the 
amendment  for  the  emblematical  Liberty. 

In  November,  1792,  the  House  ordered  the  appointment  of  a committee 
to  report  a bill  to  amend  the  act  as  passed.  This  report  was  made  December 
31,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1793,  the  House  considered  the  amend- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  copper  cent  to 
eight  pennyweights  sixteen  grains,  and  of  the  half-cent  proportionally.  Mr. 
Boudinot  remarked  that  all  the  artists  who  had  submitted  designs  differed  in 
their  conceptions  of  Liberty.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  substitute  the 
head  of  Columbus  for  that  of  Liberty,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  importance  of  Columbus  to  America.  After  some  debate  on  the 
matter,  this  amendment  was  voted  on  and  lost.  The  principal  question  was 
carried,  and  the  bill  changed  in  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of 
the  coppers. 

When  the  President  had  been  authorized,  in  March,  1791,  to  proceed  in 
the  matter  of  a mint,  he  acted  promptly,  and  in  July  appointed  David  Ritten- 
house  to  be  Director  of  the  Mint.  A lot  of  land  was  bought  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  corner  stone  of  the  mint  was  laid  by  the  Director,  July  31,  1792. 
The  building  was  speedily  erected,  and  coining  machinery  was  imported  in 
part,  and  in  part  made,  so  that  the  first  pieces,  pattern  half-dimes,  were  struck 
October  9,  1792.  The  regular  issue,  which  was  not  finally  authorized  until 
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the  early  part  of  January,  1793,  appeared  about  the  first  of  the  following 
March. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  never  been  pleased  with  the 
artistic  appearance  of  the  coins.  The  recent  new  Liberty  of  the  half-dollar, 
quarter,  and  dime  has  been  roundly  abused  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the 
coins  in  1892.  We  may  judge  that  the  same  feeling  was  indulged  towards 
the  new  coins  nearly  a hundred  years  before,  for  the  Boston  Argus  of  March 
26,  1793,  contains  the  following  note:  “The  American  Cents  (says  a letter 
from  Newark)  do  not  answer  our  expectation.  The  chain  on  the  reverse  is 
but  a bad  omen  for  Liberty,  and  Liberty  herself  appears  to  be  in  a fright. 
May  she  not  justly  cry  out  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  ‘ Alexander  the 
coppersmith  has  done  me  much  harm  ; the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his 
works.’  ” It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a neat  little  joke  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

However  little  the  American  public  may  have  liked  the  early  issues  of 
its  coins,  the  modern  numismatists  quite  generally  agree  that  the  American 
issue  of  coins  has  steadily  deteriorated  from  the  very  first. 

After  the  mint  had  been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years,  inquiry  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  progress  of  the  coining,  and 
the  members  grumbled  not  a little  at  the  slow  manufacture  of  the  pieces  of 
money.  Mr.  Boudinot  said  he  had  been  informed  by  the  officers  of  the  mint 
that  coins  were  not  turned  out  more  rapidly  because  they  did  not  know 
where  to  get  them  vented.  Every  cent  coined  by  the  United  States  had  cost 
the  government  several  cents.  In  New  Jersey,  he  said,  far  more  cents  had 
been  coined  in  a few  months  than  had  ever  been  coined  altogether  at  the 
mint  of  the  United  States,  and  at  one-fortieth  the  cost.  Several  members 
testified  that  coppers  were  needed  all  over  the  country.  One  said  that  the 
mint  was  of  little  or  no  use  except  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  cents  given  out 
never  went  farther  than  the  city. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  mint. 
Afterwards,  Mr.  Boudinot  reported  for  the  committee  that  nearly  all  the 
machinery  and  tools  for  coining  were  made  at  the  mint,  and  he  remarked  that 
the  coins  lately  executed  were  superior  to  any  made  in  Europe.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  alloy  of  the  silver  coins  should  be  reduced,  since  the 
coins  were  likely  to  wear  black.  A law  was  passed  authorizing  the  President 
at  any  time  when  thought  best  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  minor  coins, 
according  to  the  copper  market.  The  officers  of  the  mint  were  instructed 
to  largely  increase  the  business  of  coining. 

A beginning  having  been  made,  the  mint  went  on,  and  has  turned  out 
coins  every  year  since  the  first  regular  issue  in  1793.  It  took  many  years  for 
the  foreign  silver  and  the  cheap  coppers  to  be  forced  out  of  the  country,  but 
the  basis  of  the  coinage  has  proved  very  convenient,  since  at  the  present 
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time  our  money  is  easily  translated  into  most  of  the  European  currencies. 
To  Gouverneur  Morris  must  be  ascribed  most  of  the  credit  for  the  beginning 
of  United  States  coinage. 

CHARLES  T.  TATMAN. 

ON  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  ANCIENT  MONETARY 

TYPES. 

BY  MONS.  JEAN  N.  SVORONOS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  very  valuable  paper  below,  on  a 
subject  to  which  Mons.  Svoronos  has  given  much  attention.  His  views  have  excited  the  live- 
liest interest  among  Numismatists  abroad,  and  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  seem  to  have  won  a 
very  general  acceptance  from  the  highest  authorities.  It  has  been  translated  expressly  for  the 
Journal,  from  the  French  original,  kindly  furnished  us  by  the  learned  author.  It  first  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondence  Hellenique,  and  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head,  of  the 
British  Museum,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  students  of  Ancient  coins,  and  who, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  regards  the  theory  now  first  suggested  by  M.  Svoronos,  with 
approval.  We  regret  that  with  this  paper  we  cannot  also  give  the  cuts  of  coins  which 
illustrate  it. — Eds. 

Two  facts  have  for  a long  time  impressed  me:  — One  is,  that  the  Greeks 
who  worshipped  and  personified  nearly  all  the  forces  of  nature,  and  who  have 
represented  on  their  monuments  all  sorts  of  symbolic  figures,  appear  to  have 
neglected  the  representation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  have  a large  num- 
ber of  personifications  of  mountains,  rivers,  fountains,  etc.,  but  with  the 
exception  of  certain  symbolic  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  we  know 
of  not  a single  personification,  so  to  speak,  of  the  celestial  bodies.  As  to 
stars,  we  might  perhaps  mention  certain  paintings  on  vases,  and  as  to  the 
Zodiacal  signs  a very  few  bas-reliefs  of  the  Roman  period  ; of  stars  engraved 
on  gems,  we  shall  speak  below.  The  other  fact  is,  that  one  can  hardly  open 
a coin  catalogue,  or  read  a monograph  on  Numismatic  subjects,  or  look  over 
a cabinet  of  coins,  no  matter  what  its  importance,  without  being  at  once 
impressed  by  seeing  how  frequently  on  a multitude  of  ancient  coins,  stars  are 
combined  with  other  figures,  either  as  the  chief  device  or  as  accessories. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  a considerable  number 
of  archaic  coin  types  which  even  to  the  present  time  are  not  understood. 
What  can  be  the  meaning,  for  instance,  of  the  lions,  the  tortoises,  the  fishes, 
the  horses,  the  bulls,  the  doves,  the  eagles,  the  hares,  the  rams,  the  cocks,  the 
crabs,  the  scorpions,  etc.,  which  are  found,  whether  by  themselves  or  accom- 
panied by  stars  or  crescents,  on  so  many  archaic  coins,  but  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  by  any  mythologic  reason,  peculiar  to  the  different 
countries  which  struck  similar  types  ? I have  therefore  asked  myself  whether 
it  be  not  possible  to  group  together  these  well  established  facts,  and  to  give  a 
single  explanation  which  shall  apply  to  them  all.  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
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a large  number  of  these  inexplicable  types  have  an  astronomic  meaning? 
Coins  — those  disks  of  metal  glittering  like  stars  — are  they  not  the  most 
appropriate  objects  on  which  to  place  representations  of  the  heavenly  bodies? 
It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  ancients  believed  a certain  symbolic  relation- 
ship existed  between  the  metals  and  the  stars;1  the  poets  of  all  ages  have 
applied  the  epithets  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  stars.  The  probability  is  further 
increased  by  the  well  established  fact  that,  above  all,  heavenly  bodies  are 
found  on  engraved  gems  ; and  again,  that  like  all  precious  stones,  engraved 
gems  especially,  from  their  brilliancy,  at  a very  early  period  were  considered 
as  emblems  of  the  stars.’ 

A very  careful  study  of  ancient  coin-types,  which  I have  undertaken  from 
this  point  of  view,  has  confirmed  my  theory.  Of  the  astronomical  signification 
of  a very  large  number  of  these  types  I have  no  longer  a doubt.3  It  would 
require  more  than  a lifetime  for  one  to  investigate  thoroughly  and  in  all  its 
details  a question  of  such  great  importance ; for  one  would  have  to  take  up 
in  turn  all  the  various  monetary  devices,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a thorough 
study  to  the  history  of  ancient  astronomy,  with  the  local  myths  of  each  coun- 
try and  of  each  city.  Yet  I desire  for  a moment  to  invite  the  attention  of 
scholars  to  this  problem,  and  while  giving  here  some  of  the  results  of  my  own 
labor,  to  enlist,  if  I may,  the  interest  of  other  numismatists  also,  in  the  study 
of  this  subject. 

I shall  begin  by  giving,  in  support  of  my  theory,  some  examples  gath- 
ered from  the  coins  of  various  countries.  Then,  in  order  to  give  form  to  my 
work,  I shall  seek  to  find  in  the  examination  of  Cretan  numismatics,4  to 
which  I have  given  special  attention,  the  application  and  confirmation  of 
my  theory. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  coin  types,  as  to  the  astronomical 
significance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a doubt.  Such  for  instance 
are  the  stars  which  are  found  on  coins  from  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 
Those  who  may  be  unwilling  to  see  in  these  figures  anything  more  than 
simple  decorative  ornaments,  fail  to  recognize  the  religious  character  of  the 
coin-types  of  antiquity,  a subject  on  which  Messrs.  Curtius,  Gardner  and 
others,  have  written  several  excellent  articles.5  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
examples,  for  the  types  of  this  series  are  well  known  to  all  numismatists,  and 
I content  myself  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  plates  in  Monete  del' Italia 
antica,  by  Garucci,  to  the  work  of  Carelli,  and  to  the  Catalogues  of  the 
British  Museum.  What  heavenly  bodies  do  these  stars  represent?  This  is  a 

1 Arles,  Sympathia  septem  mctallorum  ad  pi  a net  as  ^ 4 See  my  work  entitled  Arumismatique  de  la  Crlte 

Paris,  1 7 1 1 : — Friedrich,  Die  Weltkorper  in  ihrer  ancienne. 

mythisch-sym  bolt  sc  hen  Bedeutung,  Wurzburg,  1S64,  p.  5 Curtius,  Uebcr  den  relit;  iosen  Charakter  der  Grie- 
218.  [See  also  Am.  Jour.  Numis.y  xi,  9.]  scnischen  Miinzen , in  Monatsber.  der  k.p.  Akad.  derWiss 

2 Friedrich,  as  cited,  p.  126.  tu  Berlin , 1869,  translated  into  English  by  Head,  in  the 

3 See  my  articles  Sternbilder  als  Miinztypen,  in  Z*it-  Numism.  Chronicle , 1870: — Percy  Gardner,  Religious 

sc  nr.  fur  Numism  atik,  xvi,  1889,  and  Types , etc.,  in  Character  of  Coin-types , in  Types  of  the  Greek  Coins , 
’Ap*.  "E 0.,  1893,  pp.  i-n.  p.  43- 
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question  that  can  only  be  solved  after  a study  of  the  mythology  of  each 
country. 

For  example,  this  type  of  a star  is  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Locrians, 
and  in  particular  on  those  of  Locri  Opuntii.  Again,  we  learn  from  Strabo 
(p.  416),  that  the  Locrians  (to  whom  belong  the  pieces  with  AOKP)  had 
eirl  Ty  81] floor  1 a a4>payl8i  top  etnrepov  aarepa  [the  evening  star  (Hesperus)  upon 
the  national  seal  or  device.]  We  also  learn  from  mythology  that  the  Locrians 
worshipped  the  star  Hesperus  eo-ir epos  upon  Mount  CEta.'  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore that  the  star  upon  coins  with  AOKP  is  Hesperus,  and  that  that  which  is 
borne  on  the  coins  of  Locri  Opuntii  represents  ea>o<s  aarf/p  the  morning  star 
of  the  Eastern  (ea>ot)  Locrians. 

2.  On  a large  number  of  coins  we  find  represented  in  some  form  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac ; for  instance,  on  the  coins  of  Thrace,  Perinthos,2  of  Alex- 
andria,3 of  Syria,4  of  Paphlagonia,5  etc.,  where  the  entire  Zodiac  is  shown  ; on 
other  coins  of  the  same  countries,  and  also  those  of  the  cities  of  Commagene, 
of  Syria,  of  Mesopotamia,  etc.,  one  or  another  of  these  signs  is  figured.6 

3.  Again,  we  find  on  coins  representations  which  are  plainly  those  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  are  the  symbolic  types  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
such  are  those  which  bear  the  Dioscuri,  where  their  heads  are  surmounted  by 
stars : or  those  which  have  animals  surrounded  by  rays,  as  for  instance  the 
dog  Sirius,  on  coins  of  Chios,  the  eagle  and  bull  of  Gortyna,  as  well  as  other 
types  like  the  Ares  of  Gortyna,  and  the  rose  of  Rhodes7  which  symbolizes  the 
sun.  For  comments  on  the  bull,  the  eagle,  and  Ares,  I refer  the  reader  to 
details  which  will  be  given  below. 

4.  There  are  still  other  types  for  which  we  must  seek  an  explanation  in 
astronomy,  because  of  the  star  which  accompanies  them.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  see  on  the  coins  of  Carthaea,  in  Chios,  a bunch  of  grapes  ; on  those  of 
Paros  a goat ; 8 on  those  of  Miletus  9 and  Amorgos  a lion  ; on  those  of  Apu- 
lia,10 a horse,  etc.,  all  these  devices  being  constantly  accompanied  by  a star  — a 
fact  which  by  my  theory,  requires  us  to  believe  that  they  allude  to  the 
constellations  of  the  Grapes  (Brfr/w?  or  the  Pleiades) , the  Goat,  the  Lion,  the 
Horse,  and  so  throughout  the  series. 

Further,  the  same  astronomical  type  is  common  to  a large  number  of 
places ; for  example,  in  the  cities  of  Aquinum,  Suessa,  Teanum,  Calenum, 

1 Head,  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum , ‘Central  7 Even  the  modern  poets  compare  a rose  to  the  sun. 
Greece,’  p.  xix,  and  pi.  i,  2,  12,  pi.  ii,  5:  — Curtius,  Thus  the  German  Poet,  Riickert, 

Arch.  Zeit.  1855,  p.  38 : — Roscher,  Lexikon  der  Myth .,  Die  Sonn’  ist  eines  goldene  Ros’  in  Blau, 

p.  2604.  Die  Ros’  ist  eine  rothe  Sonn'  im  Griinen, 

2 Catal.  Brit.  Mus .,  ‘Thrace,’  p.  157  (Poole).  [the  sun  is  a golden  rose  in  blue,  the  rose  a crimson 

3 Feuardent,  Catal.  de  la  coll.  Demetrio , pi.  xx,  1483,  sun  in  green],  and  the  Arab  poet  Moulaina  Djelaledin, 

1497,  1517;  xxi,  1548;  xxii,  1613;  xxiii,  1661-1668;  “ The  sun  in  its  splendor  is  like  an  open  rose.”  Com- 

xxiv,  1737  ; xxvi,  2121 ; xxxv,  3453.  pare  also  Friedrich  as  cited. 

4 Babelon,  Les  Rois  de  Syrie , d' A rmertie  et  de  Com - 8 Wroth,  Catal.  Brit.  Mus.,  ‘Crete  and  the  Islands,’ 

magene,  pi.  xxxii,  17.  pi.  xxvi,  18  (Paros):  — Svoronos,  Zeitschr.  fur  Num., 

5 Catal.  Brit.  Mus.,  ‘ Pontus,’  etc.,  pi.  xx,  13  (Amas-  1889,  pi.  x,  22,  23  (Chios). 

tris).  9 Head,  Catal.  Brit.  Mus.,  ‘ Ionia,’  pi.  xxi,  1-17  and 

6 See  Babelon,  and  Feuardent,  in  their  works  as  xxii,  1-9. 

cited  above.  10  Head,  Histor.  Num.,  p.37,  fig.  24. 
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Neapolis,  Caiatia,  Venafrum,  Telesia,  etc.,'  in  Magna  Grecia,2  we  find  their 
coins  have  the  same  type,  namely  a cock  surmounted  by  a star,  — a device 
which  certainly  represents  the  Morning  star.3  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
astronomic  devices  which  belong  to  a single  city ; thus  the  coins  of  Urano- 
polis  in  Macedonia,  have  on  their  obverse  the  disk  of  the  sun  surmounted  by 
the  crescent  moon  and  surrounded  by  five  stars,  and  on  the  reverse,  Aphro- 
dite Urania  seated  on  a celestial  globe. 


It  seems  evident  to  me  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give  an  astronomical 
explanation  to  a large  number  of  devices  which  have  hitherto  been  incompre- 
hensible. Numismatists  are  now  accepting  the  interpretations  which  I have 
suggested  for  some  of  these  enigmas,4  to  which  I desire  to  refer.  On  the 
beautiful  silver  coins  of  Mallos,  by  the  side  of  a betyle,5  which  it  is  well 
known  signifies  a meteor,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  a fallen  star,  — one 
sees  certain  curious  symbols  ; doves,  having  bodies  in  the  form  of  a cluster 
of  grapes.  Later  the  doves  are  replaced  by  bunches  of  grapes  plainly  repre- 
sented ; finally  the  betyle  has  beside  it  the  signs  v and  r accompanied  by  a 
large  point  or  dot,  in  the  place  of  the  grape-doves.  I have  elsewhere  shown 
that  the  large  dots  which  form  the  bodies  of  the  doves  on  the  coins,  and 
accompany  the  signs  A and  v certainly  represent  stars,6  and  I have  traced 
these  singular  symbols  of  grape-doves  composed  of  small  dots,  to  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Doves 7 (Peleiades  or  Pleiads)  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the 
Grapes , and  the  emblems  v and  v to  the  neighboring  constellations  of  the 
Deltoton%  and  the  Hyades  ('TaSe?)  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  derived 
their  names  from  the  letters  Delta  (a)  and  Upsilon  (t).  These  three 
constellations  are  seen  grouped  together  in  or  near  the  constellation  of 
the  Bully  which  is  Zeus,  or  Dionysos. 

I have  also  explained  two  other  types,  that  of  the  bitch  suckling  an 
infant  on  the  pieces  of  Cydonia  {Num.  de  la  Crete,  pi.  ix,  23-26  ; x,  2,  10-21), 
and  that  of  a cow  giving  her  milk  to  an  infant,  on  the  moneys  of  Praesos 
(ibid.,  pi.  xxvii,  2),  by  connecting  them  with  the  myths  of  the  constellations 

1 Garucci,  Mottete  delV Italia  anticay  pi.  Ixxxii,  30,  31; 
lxxxiii,  1,  12,  16-18;  Ixxxviii,  16,  18,  19. 

2 The  author  apparently  uses  the  term  “ Grande 
Gr£ce,”  or  Magna  Grecia,  in  its  widest  sense,  not  con- 
fining his  references  strictly  to  the  cities  in  the  South 
of  Italy  which  were  settled  by  Greek  colonists,  but 
including  also  some  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  Latium, 

Campania,  and  the  Volsci  as  well. — Eds. 

3 Cavedoni,  Spicil.  Num .,  p.  12:  — Eckhel,  Doct. 

Num.  Vet.  I,  p.  100. 

4 Svoronos,  Sternbilder  a/s  Miittztypen , cited  above  : 

— fE<t>.  ’A px  » *893,  p.  1-11  : — See  Head,  Num.  Chron ., 

1889,  ix,  p.  379. 

5 Betyle,  [?  from  the  Greek  /3 afruXos,]  seems  to  signify 
a meteoric  stone,  which,  because  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven,  was  worshipped  ; the  Palladium  of  Troy  is,  by 
some,  believed  to  have  been  such  a stone;  the  root 
significance  of  the  original  being  perhaps,  something 
thrown  with  violence  to  the  ground. — Eds. 


Digitized  by  Gougle 


6 See  for  example  the  silver  coins  of  Taras. 

7 The  Peleiades  were  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas 
and  Pleione,  and  the  word  has  been  thought  to  have 
some  connection  with  irAeicu  (doves),  the  name  of  cer- 
tain priestesses  of  antiquity,  which  was  not  improbably 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  prophetic  pigeons  of  I)odo- 
na.  We  are  aware  that  this  etymology  has  been  denied 
by  eminent  scholars,  but  the  close  connection  of  doves 
with  the  cluster  of  stars,  as  shown  by  Svoronos,  cannot 
be  overlooked ; and  the  myth  in  one  form  tells  us  that 
Zeus  changed  the  maiden  daughters  of  Pleione  into 
doves  to  enable  them  to  escape  their  pursuers,  and  sub- 
sequently into  this  group  of  stars. — Eds. 

8 The  Deltoton  is  a triangular  constellation  forming 
the  rear  of  the  Zodiacal  constellation  Taurus,. the  Bull ; 
the  Hyades,  a V shaped  constellation  represented  by 
r or  V on  the  coin,  form  the  head  of  the  bull,  and  the 
Pleiades  are  above  his  back.  — Eds. 
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of  the  Great  and  Little  Bear ; ' the  device  represents  the  infant  Zeus,  nour- 
ished either  by  a bitch  or  a cow.1 

But  this  theory  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  primitive  coin 
devices  with  those  animals  (£& >8m)  which  recall  the  names  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  (fySia).  I will  confine  myself  to  a few  examples.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  most  ancient  types,  aside  from  the  lions  on  Lydian  pieces,  are  the 
tortoises  on  the  coins  of  Aigina.  But  no  one,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
found  anything  either  in  mythology  or  in  the  history  of  Aigina,  which  can 
explain  this  cosmogonic3  symbol.  Curtius  has  thought  that  we  might  see  in 
this  a symbol  of  Aphrodite,4  and  identifies  this  Aphrodite  with  the  Astarte 
of  the  Phenicians,  remarking  that  in  primitive  times  Aigina  was  one  of 
the  points  from  which  the  Phenicians  sent  their  merchandise  into  the 
Peloponnesus. 

This,  explanation,  however  plausible,  is  scientifically  insufficient ; for 
even  if  it  has  any  value  so  far  as  Angina  is  concerned,  it  is  worthless  as  an 
explanation  of  the  coins  of  other  places,  as  for  instance  Lycia,  which  have  the 
same  type.  (Rev.  Num.,  1886,  pi.  vii,  14.)  Further,  the  tortoise,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a symbol  of  Hermes ; we  know  that  the  myths  associate  the  tor- 
toise with  the  worship  of  that  deity,  and  we  have  coins  which  bear  the  head 
of  Hermes  on  one  side  with  the  tortoise 5 on  the  other.  I add,  that  Aphrodite 
is  never  represented  on  the  coins  of  ALgina,  while  Hermes  is  occasionally 
placed  upon  them ; from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  the  cult  of 
Hermes  which  is  suggested  by  the  tortoise  on  the  Aiginetan  coins. 

We  must  therefore  seek  for  some  other  explanation.  The  only  signs 
which  accompany  the  ALginetan  tortoise  are  the  crescent,  or  the  globules, 
arranged  either  perpendicularly  j or  in  the  form  of  a cross,  V the  equivalent 
of  the  star-shaped  marks  which  adorn  the  carapace  or  shell  of  the  creature, 
indicating  its  scales ; occasionally  the  entire  body  of  the  tortoise  is  formed  of 
similar  globules.  But  the  crescent  and  the  starry-globules  have  no  proper 
place  beside  a terrestrial  animal.  This  to  my  mind  is  proof  that  the  Aiginetan 
tortoise  alludes  to  some  constellation.  Now  there  is  one  constellation  which 
the  ancients  called  the  Lyre,  and  which  is  sometimes  found  represented  by  a 
lyre  accompanied  with  a star,  for  instance,  on  the  coins  of  Olbia.6  But  this 
constellation  was  more  frequently  called  that  is  to  say,  the  tortoise 

shell  (xe\(bvTj)  in  remembrance  of  the  legend  of  the  infant  Hermes,  who  is 

I As  Svoronos  shows  later  in  his  paper,  the  constel-  2 ’Apx-i  1893,  p.  l-n,  pi.  i:  — 'E^rfa,  1893,  p. 
lation  of  the  Great  Bear,  or  Ursa  Major,  was  thought  4oq,etse(/.;  1894,31  et  seq. 
by  the  early  Greeks  to  resemble  a cow,  and  the  Little  3 Friedrich,  cited  above,  p.  216. 

Bear,  Ursa  Minor,  a Spartan  hound,  whence  it  was  4 Curtius,  “ On  the  Religious  Character  of  the  Greek 
called  Kvvooovpls  or  K w6oovpa  (the  Cynosure),  from  the  Coins  f etc.,  as  cited  above,  p.  77: — Head,  Catal.  Brit . 
word  kviov,  signifying  a dog.  The  name  of  the  neigh-  Mus.,  ‘Attica,’  p.  Ixv. 

boring  constellation  of  Arcturus  is  even  now  often  given  5 Babelon,  Descr.  dcs  Monnaies  de  la  Rep.  romaine , 
as  Bootes,  (Bounds)  in  which  the  reference  to  the  same  ii,  p.  547,  21. 

root  is  still  preserved  — the  word  signifying  the  guar-  6 Sestini,  Descr.,  p.  29,  No.  I : — Mionnet,  Supple - 
dian  of  the  cow.  Further  comments  on  this  point  will  ment,  p.  25,  No.  98. 
be  found  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper. — Eds. 
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fabled  to  have  made  a lyre  out  of  the  shell  of  a tortoise,'  which  he  had  found; 
in  the  earliest  times  this  constellation  was  represented  simply  by  the  figure 
of  a tortoise.  We  know  that  the  Babylonians,  who  according  to  ancient 
authorities  taught  astronomy  to  the  Greeks,  represented  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  by  a tortoise : the  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  Babylonian  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  British  Museum,  which  display  a series  of  constellations  and  of 
the  Zodiacal  signs,  and  which  date  from  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.2  I remark  further,  that  the  Arabic  name  of  this  constellation,  according 
to  Ulag-Besch,  Sulhafa,1  is  from  the  same  source  as  the  Greek  name  ^eXu? 
in  its  primitive  and  special  meaning  of  tortoise .4 

Finally,  the  “ Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods,”  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,5 
has  the  representation  of  a winged  tortoise  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  in 
the  place  of  the  symbol  of  Hermes.  And  this  corroborates  our  theory ; for 
the  presence  of  wings  here  indicates  that  it  is  not  a question  what  terrestrial 
animal,  but  what  constellation  is  meant,  which,  like  the  stars  in  the  belief  of 
the  ancients,  sailed  through  infinite  space  like  a bird  i}ep6ir\ayicTo<;.6 

I add  further,  that  this  astronomical  interpretation  is  not  weakened  by 
the  theory  of  Curtius ; for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Phenicians  gave  to 
Aphrodite  Urania  (the  Heavenly  Aphrodite)  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  ’Ao-t/jo- 
apxv,  ‘ SeXjjj^i'  elvai  6e\ovre>,’  the  mistress  of  the  stars,  which  they  considered 
the  moon  to  be  (Herodien,  5,  6,  10),  and  that  of  Asteria  'Aerrepta  (Cramer, 
Anecd.  1,  318).  Thus,  even  if  the  reader  prefers  to  accept  the  ex- 
planation of  Curtius  rather  than  mine,  the  device  still  has  an  astronomic 
meaning. 

As  to  the  archaic  moneys  of  Lydia,  their  most  frequent  type  is  a lion,  on 
the  head  of  which  is  placed  a large  star.1  I am  convinced  that  this  must 
represent  the  constellation  of  the  Lion,  well  known  to  all  the  people  of  Asia. 
On  their  reverse  the  Lydian  coins  also  bear  either  the  sign  X with  dotted 
extremities  (which  no  doubt  represents  a star  in  its  simplest  form),  or  else  a 
fox.  The  fox  then  must  have  some  astronomic  meaning 3 and  we  know  that 
the  seventh  star  of  the  Pleiades  was  anciently  symbolized  by  a fox.9  Finally, 


1 Aratus,  Phaenom .,  v.  12  : 

rrfv  5’  dp'  tn  Kal  irapd  \Uv(p 

'E pixclat  4r6pri<T€ , \fjpijv  54  puv  ctir4  \4yecr0ai‘ 
kcl55  tOero  TrpoirdpoLdev  dvevdlos  €156\olo. 

[ . . . Hermes  pierced  the  tortoise  shell  i.  e.  for  strings, 
even  beside  his  cradle,  and  said  it  should  be  called  a 
lyre;  thus  giving  it  a form  hitherto  unknown.]  — Era- 
tosthenes, Robert’s  edit.,  Karcurrfp.,  xxiv,  A vpa : Kara - 
<TK€vd<r(h)  54  t5  irpCrrov  xnrb  'Ep/xou  (ij  A vpa)  4k  ttjs  x cAo»k7;s 
[The  Lyre  : the  first  was  made,  (/.  e.  the  Lyre.)  by 
Hermes,  from  the  shell  of  the  tortoise.] 

2 British  Museum,  Assyrian  antiquities.  Guide  to 
the  Nimroud  Central  Saloon  ; Babylonian  section,  No. 
99,  p.  45;  No.  1 13,  p.  54,  etc. 

3 The  popular  name  of  the  turtle  in  Arabic  is  Zilha - 
fety  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Ford, 
long  a resident  of  Sidon ; the  connection  between  the 
word  and  the  name  of  the  constellation  is  evident,  the 


difference  in  spelling  being  doubtless  due  to  differing 
methods  of  vocalizing  the  Arabic  consonants  in  Roman 
letters. — Eds. 

4 Ideler,  Untcrsuch utigen  iiber  den  Ursprung  und  die 
Bed  cutting  der  Sternnamen,  Berlin,  1809,  P-  68- 

5 Clarac,  Music  de  Sculpture , Vol.  ii,  p.  182,  and  Vol. 
ii  of  plates,  No.  17 1. 

6 See  the  Orphic  Hymns,  vii,  line  8: 

iirratpae is  {uvas  4<popivfxevoi , hcpbirXayKTOi : 
[moving  through  space  like  a bird,  carrying  their  seven- 
fold shining  zones.] 

7 Head,  Historia  Nutnorum%  p.  503  and  545. 

8 Head,  in  the  work  cited. 

p Idler,  cited  above,  p.  145.  [The  seventh  Pleiad, 
originally  called  Merope,  was  fabled  to  have  wandered 
from  her  sisters,  and  to  have  become  the  middle  star 
in  the  “ handle  of  the  dipper  ” — the  tail  of  Ursa  Major 
— where  it  was  called  ’A i.  e.  a fox.] — Eds. 
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on  other  pieces  of  this  same  series  we  find  one  or  two  large  stars,  which 
cannot  have  been  placed  there  merely  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  same  device  of  a lion  constantly  accompanied  by  a star  is  found  on 
the  coins  of  Miletus.'  Here  it  may  represent  either  the  constellation  of  the 
Lion  or  the  giant  Leon,  who  is  also  called  Asterios,  and  is  associated  with 
the  worship  of  the  stars.2  It  is  of  little  consequence,  however,  which  may  be 
meant,  for  the  ancients  frequently  modified,  according  to  their  local  legends, 
the  symbolic  representation  of  the  constellations.  Thus  the  constellation 
Ophiuchus  was  said  by  varying  myths  to  represent  various  deities  — Hercules, 
Prometheus,  Tantalus,  Theseus,  Thymbris,  ./Esculapius,  and  Ixion  ; that  of 
the  Virgin  figured  Demeter,  Isis,  Dike  (or  Justice),  Atargatis  (a  Syrian  god- 
dess), Tyche  (Fortune),  Erigone,  etc.;  while  that  of  the  Twins  figured  the 
Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  Apollo  and  Hercules,  Zethus  and  Amphion, 
Hercules  and  Theseus,  etc.3 

The  examination  of  the  coins  of  Magna  Grecia  is  no  less  instructive. 
One  finds,  for  example,  the  type  of  the  bull  with  a human  head  on  the  coins 
of  Samnium  (/Esernia,  Morgantia),  of  the  Frentani  (Larinum),  of  Campania 
(Calatea,  Cales,  Compulteria,  Cumae,  Neapolis,  Nola,  Suessa,  Teanum),  of 
Apulia  (Arpi,  Hyria),  of  Lucan ia  (Laus,  Posidonia,  Sybaris),  of  Sicily  (Agy- 
rion,  Alontion,  Catana,  Entella,  Gela,  Himera,  Megara,  Selinus,  Taurome- 
nium),  etc.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  many  hypotheses 
have  been  proposed.4  Anciently  numismatists  saw  in  this  device  the  Mino- 
taur, or  Poseidon  (Neptune),  or  Achelous,  or  Zeus;  some  even  thought  the 
bull  with  a human  head  a type  of  agriculture ! Later,  Burman,  Ignarra, 
Neumann,  Otf.  Muller,  Raoul  Rochette,  Torremuzza,  and  Millingen  consid- 
ered it  to  be  a symbolic  representation  of  a river,  while  Martorelli,  Math. 
./Egyptius,  Visconti,  Lanzi,  Knight,  Hirt,  Eckhel,  Avellino,  Creuzer,  Streher 
and  others  believed  it  to  be  Dionysus.  Arguments  were  not  wanting  in 
support  of  each  of  these  theories,  but  the  problem  has  not  been  solved  even 
to  the  present  time,  and  this  type  still  continues  to  receive  different  explana- 
tions.5 For  my  own  part,  I am  struck  by  one  important  and  characteristic 
detail,  and  that  is,  that  these  coins  sometimes  bear  a bull  surrounded  by  rays, 
and  sometimes  one  on  the  body  of  which  is  placed  a large  star.6  The  same 
star  is  found  on  pieces  of  a later  period,  placed  either  on  the  body  of  the 
bull 7 or  in  the  field,  either  above  or  below  the  animal.8  Finally,  on  the  pieces 
on  which  only  the  fore-part  of  the  bull  is  represented,  and  especially  on  the 

1 Catalogue  Brit.  Mus.,  ‘Ionia,*  pi.  xxi,  1— 14 ; xxii,  Abhandl.  der  I Cl.  der  Ak.  der  Wiss.,  ii  Th.,  ii  Abth.  p. 

i-9-  453-555- 

2 De  Witte,  Rev.  Numism.y  1838,  ii,  pp.  417-421.  5 See  Gardner,  Types  of  Greek  Coins , p.  88  et  seq. — 

3 See  the  Scholiasts  on  Aratus,  Eratosthenes,  etc.  Head,  Historia  Numorum , p.  33. 

4 As  early  as  1836  Streher  had  compiled  a consider-  6 Garucci,  Monete  deir  Italia  Antiea , pi.  cviii,  3-8  ; 
able  bibliographical  work  on  this  subject,  entitled  cix,  1-2 ; cxviii,  5. 

Ueber  den  Stier  mit  dem  Mcnschetigesichte  auf  den  Miin-  7 Ibid.,  pi.  Ixxxvi,  1;  lxxxii,  14: — Rev.  Numism ., 

zen  von  Unteritalien  und  Sieilien  [On  the  bull  with  a 1840,  No.  397. 

man’s  face,  on  the  coins  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily],  in  8 Garucci,  loc.  cit.t  pi.  lxxxiii,  8;  lxxxv,  29,  31,  32,  36. 
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most  ancient  pieces,  we  find  the  star-globules  also  placed  on  the  body  of  the 
animal.  The  student  may  therefore  accept  either  of  the  explanations  which 
we  have  cited,  at  his  pleasure,  if  he  will  but  recognize  at  the  same  time  the 
astronomic  value  of  the  type.  Thus,  for  example,  admitting  that  the  bull 
symbolizes  a river,  the  device  will  recall  the  constellation  of  the  River 
(rioTa/Ao?),  which,  according  to  some  ancient  authorities,  represented  the 
Eridanus,  the  mythical  river  of  Magna  Grecia,1  where  these  coins  were  struck. 
If,  however,  he  prefers  to  believe  that  it  represents  Dionysus,  he  should  not 
forget  that  this  deity  is  called  by  Aristophanes  <f>a)o-<f>6po<;  aar^p  [the  light-bringer 
or  morning  star],1  and  apostrophized  by  Sophocles  as  the  leader  of  the  stars, 

. . . 7 rvp  nveovTtov 
%opdy  aarpoav.  iwj^icov 
(pdeypaTcov  iir LcncoTre^ 

and  that  he  has  been  identified  not  infrequently  with  the  sun.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  the  ancients  established  a certain  relation  between  Dionysus 
and  the  constellation  of  the  Bull.4 

The  astronomical  significance  of  this  type,  therefore,  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  can  thus  readily  understand  why  it  is  found  on  the  coins  of  so  many 
different  cities  — a fact  which  is  entirely  inexplicable,  if  the  allusion  is  merely 
to  some  terrestrial  river,  which,  by  its  geographic  location,  belongs  to  a 
single  city. 

I add,  in  closing  this  portion  of  my  paper,  a single  argument  based  on 
the  coins  of  Chios.  These  bear  a sphinx,  and  no  one  has  as  yet  offered  any 
explanation  of  its  presence  on  these  pieces.5  According  to  our  theory,  the 
star  which  usually  accompanies  this  type6  indicates  that  it  has  an  astronomic 
value,  and  I find  a confirmation  of  my  hypothesis  in  a painting  on  a vase,7 
which  has  the  figure  of  a sphinx  surrounded  by  rays. 

[To  be  continued.] 


1 The  Eridanus  was  the  river  near  the  mouth  of 
which  Phaethon  fell,  according  to  the  Greek  myth, 
when  hurled  by  Zeus  from  his  father’s  chariot ; the 
name  was  in  later  times  applied  to  the  chief  river  of 
Italy,  the  Po,  on  account  of  the  amber  found  at  its 
mouth,  which  was  fabled  to  be  the  tears  of  the  Helia- 
des,  sisters  of  Phaethon,  mourning  for  his  death. — Eds. 

2 'Ia/cx’,  w ’Ta*xc, 

wKrtpov  reXer^s  <pu<r<t>6pot  cUrrij/).  Frogs , 343. 

Lit.  Bacchus,  oh  Bacchus,  (/.  e.  Dionysus,)  thou  light- 
bringing star  of  the  mystic  rites  of  night:  — the  allu- 
sion in  the  passage  being  to  the  Dionysian  feasts;  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  chief  of  these  were 
held  in  that  portion  of  the  Greek  year  called  Elaphebo- 
tion,  corresponding  to  the  last  of  March  and  the  first 
part  of  April,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Taurus. 
Whether  there  is  any  allusion  to  this  fact  in  the  coin 
type,  we  must  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  more 
learned  in  the  subject  than  ourselves,  but  we  think  it  a 
coincidence  at  least  worth  noting.  The  more  carefully 
the  views  of  Svoronos  are  studied,  the  deeper  will  be 
the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  theory. — Eds. 

3 Antigone , 1146-48.  [Lit.  Thou  fiery  leader  of  the 


band  of  the  inspiring  stars,  and  watcher  of  their  nightly 
speech.]  We  mention  in  passing  that  by  a typographic 
error  in  Bulletin  de  Corrcsp.,  Hellenique , where  this 
paper  was  originally  printed,  the  passage  from  the 
Frogs  is  cited  as  line  543,  for  343,  and  that  from  Anti - 
gone,  which  we  print  as  in  the  Greek  text  of  Dindorf, 
Teubner’s  ed.,  p.  259,  the  reference  is  1140,  instead  of 
1146. — Eds. 

4 Etymol.  Magnum , A tSvvw  xap4  7 Ap  'HXefotr  6 
avrds  rip  *H \i(p  vop.l$€T(XL  ....  [Dionysus  : for  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Elis  this  deity  is  thought  to  be  the  sun.] 

5 Cavedoni,  Spieileg.  Numism p.  178:  — Eckhel, 
Doctr.  jVum.  Vet.,  ii,  p.  564  ; hujus  causa  typi  kactenus 
ignoratur  [The  reason  of  this  type  is  still  unknown]. 

6 Head,  Catalogue  British  Museum , 4 Ionia,’  p.  336, 
Nos.  74-78. 

7 Arch.  Gennarelli,  La  Moneta primitiva  e i monumenti 
dell'  Italia  antica , Rome,  1843,  ii*  where  an  engrav- 
ing will  be  found.  Muller  thought  it  might  be  a com- 
bination of  the  signs  Leo  and  Virgo,  and  allude  to  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  when  the  sun  was  in  those  signs. 
From  Herod.,  iv,  79,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  mystic  worship  of  Dionysus.  — Eds.] 
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ROMAN  COINS  FOUND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A discovery  of  much  interest  to  numismatists  is  reported  from  Matabe- 
leland,  South  Africa.  Eight  coins,  all  in  a fair  state  of  preservation,  were 
discovered  a few  months  ago  by  a Mashona  native,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  famous  ruins  of  Zimbabye.  These  are  not  very  fully  described  in  the 
accounts  which  have  reached  us,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  Roman.  On 
the  obverse  of  two  of  them  is  the  head  of  a woman,  with  the  words  Helena 
Augusta;  and  on  the  reverse  a female  figure,  probably  one  of  the  personified 
virtues,  can  also  be  made  out.  Four  of  the  coins  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
figure  of  a man,  with  the  words  constantius  caes.  One  has  on  the  reverse 
a device  which  appears  to  represent  Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the 
wolf.  The  other  reverses  are  not  described. 

The  Helena  represented  must  have  been  the  first  wife  of  Constantius 
Chlorus ; she  was  born  about  A.  D.  248,  and  died  about  328 ; Constantius, 
born  A.  D.  250,  was  Caesar  in  292,  Emperor  305,  and  died  the  following 
year.  His  coins  are  very  numerous,  but  those  of  Helena  are  very  rare.  These 
coins,  all  belonging  to  the  same  reign,  may  give  us  the  approximate  date  of 
the  ruins,  concerning  which  there  has  been  so  much  mystery ; no  one  has 
satisfactorily  explained  them ; some  have  thought  that  the  massive  circular 
walls,  the  solid  conical  towers,  and  the  temple  fortresses  of  Mashonaland, 
were  remains  of  some  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  merchants  sent  after 
gold  by  King  Solomon,  but  this  theory  is  too  fanciful  to  win  much  favor, 
though  it  has  been  made  useful  by  the  author  of  a popular  romance.  The 
discovery  of  these  Roman  coins  will  perhaps  lead  to  further  investigations, 
which  may  enlighten  us  as  to  the  true  history  of  the  ruins ; but  at  present 
this  is  the  only  clue  we  have. 


OF  MEDALS. 

It  is  obvious  that  medals  possess  many  superior  advantages  over  the  larger 
productions  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  They  are  less  likely  to  break  or  moulder 
away.  They  are  smaller,  and  therefore  more  easily  transportable,  and  at  the  same 
time  susceptible  of  very  high  finish  in  the  mechanical  part,  and  of  striking  effect  in 
their  manner  of  relating  an  event ; whilst  the  multiplicity  of  their  impressions  renders 
it  next  to  certain  that  they  will  pass  through  an  infinite  number  of  hands,  and  become 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  men  in  very  distant  ages  and  countries.  They  appeal  both  to 
the  imagination  and  the  judgment ; they  operate  both  as  history  and  poetry ; thus 
they  fill  up  a very  important  place  in  the  system  of  education.  What  more  simple  or 
captivating  mode  is  there  of  impressing  on  the  memory  of  youth  the  dates  and  circum- 
stances of  remarkable  events,  or  of  enlivening  their  minds  with  the  force  of  felicitous 
symbols  and  allegories,  than  is  to  be  found  in  a collection  of  well-chosen  and  well- 
executed  medals. 

From  N.  Y.  Museum  of  Oct.  5,  1816. 
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THE  TRENTON  BATTLE  MONUMENT  ASSOCIATION’S  MEDAL. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  at  a meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  proposition  was 
made  to  take  measures  to  erect  a Monument  on  the  battle-ground  in  that 
place,  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  there  on  the  26th  December,  1776, 
by  the  Continental  army,  under  General  Washington.  The  suggestion  was 
favorably  received,  and  early  in  January,  1844,  the  “Trenton  Monument 
Association  ” was  formed,  and  very  soon  after  was  granted  a Charter  by  the 
State.  Certain  obstacles  interposed,  which  prevented  the  Society  from  carry- 
ing out  their  patriotic  purpose  at  that  time,  but  the  project  was  never  lost 
sight  of,  and  in  1859  steps  were  taken  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  plan.  The 
Society  continued  to  hold  its  meetings,  and  to  appeal  for  funds,  but  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  caused  its  operations  to  be  again  suspended. 

In  May,  1884,  a Charter  was  obtained  for  a similar  Association,  which 
took  up  the  work  of  its  predecessor  in  erecting  the  proposed  Monument. 
An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  and  the  land 
where  the  battle  was  fought  having  been  purchased,  Congress  added  a con- 
ditional appropriation  of  $30,000  to  the  money  already  collected.  The  New 
Jersey  appropriation  had  been  made  similarly  conditional  on  the  receipt  of  a 
like  amount  from  a popular  subscription,  and  this  having  been  secured  in 
1891,  the  grants  from  the  State  and  Congress  became  due  and  payable.  A 
design  for  a monument  was  accepted  in  1891,  and  the  foundation  was  laid. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  in  the  same  year, 
and  on  the  19th  October,  1893,  the  completed  structure  was  dedicated  with 
imposing  ceremonies.  In  commemoration  of  this  event  a Medal  was  struck, 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving  in  the  present  number.  The  obverse  has  a 
bust  of  Washington,  Houdon’s,  in  profile  to  left,  his  hair  long  and  floating 
backward  on  his  shoulders.  [The  official  account  of  the  proceedings  states 
that  it  was  modelled  from  “Stuart’s  portrait”!]  Around  it  is  the  legend, 
above,  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  trenton,  n.  j.  and  below,  completing 
the  circle,  • December  26,  1 776  • The  reverse  has  a view  of  the  Monument,  a 
Roman-Doric  column,  standing  on  a square  pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a 
standing  figure  of  Washington,  with  a field-glass  in  his  left  hand,  and  his 
right  arm  uplifted  and  extended  ; he  is  represented  in  full  Continental  uniform, 
and  the  monument  is  placed  so  that  he  appears  to  be  pointing  in  the  direction 
he  wished  the  battery  commanded  by  Capt.  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  a youth 
of  nineteen,  to  open  on  the  foe,  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  It  is  claimed  to 
follow  strictly  the  uniform  worn  by  Washington,  in  the  battle,  as  shown  by 
the  portrait  drawn  by  Trumbull,  just  after  the  event.  The  entire  monument 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  in  height.  The  legend  is,  above,  • trenton 
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battle  monument  * and  below,  completing  the  circle,  corner  stone  laid  dec. 
26,  1891  : dedicated  oct.  19,  1893 

A loop  and  ring  are  attached  to  the  Medal,  by  which  it  is  suspended  with 
a ribbon  of  the  national  colors  from  a clasp  bearing  the  word  souvenir  with 
the  national  arms  on  a shield  behind  the  clasp.  On  the  ribbon  are  the  words 
“ ALL  OUR  HOPES  | WERE  BLASTED  | BY  THAT  UNHAPPY  | AFFAIR  AT  TRENTON”  | LORD 

Germain  | British  Sec  of  State.  The  inscription  on  the  ribbon  is  taken  from 
a letter  of  Lord  George  Germain,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State  to 
George  III,  which  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  when 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  their  forces  and  the  capture  of  a large  number  of 
their  Hessian  mercenaries  reached  London.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in 
this  battle  was  two  officers  and  two  enlisted  men  wounded ; none  were 
killed  ; that  of  the  enemy  was  about  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen  prisoners  of  war,  one  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
fifteen  colors,  and  several  guns. 

The  dies  were  by  bechtel  whose  name,  followed  by  trenton,  is  just 
below  the  bust.  One  hundred  were  struck  in  bronze,  and  a large  number 
in  white  metal. 

HOW  IT  SEEMED  IN  1849. 

A friend  has  sent  us  a cutting  from  an  old  newspaper  printed  in  January,  1849, 
which  says  : “Visitors  to  our  Mint  rarely  find  the  dies  for  striking  gold  coin  in  opera- 
tion, and  even  if  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  productiveness  of  the  California 
placers  are  realized,  the  machinery  now  in  the  Mint  is  sufficient  to  coin  it  ten  times 
told.  The  die  for  coining  eagles  alone,  works  at  the  rate  of  eighty-six  per  minute, 
which,  in  a single  day’s  work  of  ten  hours,  would  amount  to  $5 16,000,  rather  more 
than  the  daily  yield  will  probably  ever  be.”  This  estimate  would  show  that  the 
“probable”  yield  of  gold  in  the  expectation  of  the  writer,  in  a year  of  300  working 
days  would  never  exceed  $ 154,800,000,  and  if  he  had  California  only  in  mind,  his 
supposition  holds  true.  By  the  report  of  Director  Preston,  in  June  last,  he  estimates 
the  approximate  gold  yield  of  the  world  in  1893-94,  as  having  a value  of  $155,521,700. 
By  the  same  authority,  the  gain  in  1893  over  that  of  1892,  is  $9,224,100,  or  over  six 
per  cent.  Owing  to  the  increasing  production  in  Colorado,  where  the  depreciation  of 
silver  has  made  the  miners  turn  their  attention  to  gold,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
mines  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  it  is  expected  that  the  gold  product  of  1894-95  will  be 
much  larger,  though  it  has  recently  been  claimed  that  the  supply  has  reached  its 
maximum,  and  that  in  the  near  future  the  amount  mined  will  show  a decrease. 

When  we  contrast  these  figures  with  those  of  1849,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  this  enormous  increase  in  the  product  is  received  to-day,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  fears  with  which  the  merchants  of  those  times  saw  the  amount  of  gold  so  suddenly 
and  largely  increased,  and  poured  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  relative  value 
of  silver  to  gold  was  at  once  changed,  and  long  leases  were  made  payable  in  silver 
rather  than  gold,  some  of  which  are  still  in  force  to-day.  These  reminiscences  may 
perhaps  afford  some  comfort  to  the  silver-men,  as  to  the  future  of  their  favorite  metal. 
Is  the  statement  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  coining  machine  correct  ? b. 
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THE  MEDALS,  JETONS,  AND  TOKENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  DR.  HORATIO  R.  STORER,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


[Continued  from  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  47.] 


Since  the  last  publication  I have  learned  of  the  following. 

I.  CANADA. 

B.  2.  Hospitals . 

Montreal. 

796.  Obverse.  Similar  to  that  of  No.  277  (Montreal  General  Hospital),  the  dies 
of  which  have  been  broken,  save  that  though  the  building  is  given,  the  trees  are 
wanting. 

Reverse . Within  a wreath  of  laurel  leaves  : training  school  (curved)  | for  | 

NURSES 

Gold,  white  metal.  15.  23mm. 

I have  impressions  from  Mr.  R.  W.  McLachlan  of  Montreal. 

Ottawa. 

797.  Obverse.  A chain  of  crowns,  intersected  by  bunches  of  roses,  shamrocks 
and  thistles  enclosing  the  Stanley  Arms  ; an  eagle  to  left,  standing  upon  a child  lying 
on  a cap.  Inscription  : the  lady  Stanley  institute  | (rosette)  Ottawa  (rosette) 

Reverse.  Within  field  : graduated  Inscription  : training  school  for  nurses 
Exergue  : a rosette  between  two  dots. 

Silver,  bronze,  white  metal.  19.  29mm.  Edges  beaded. 

I have  impressions  from  Mr.  McLachlan. 

V.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

B.  1.  Medical  Colleges. 

Medical  Department  of  Rutgers  College,  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (Medical  degrees  were 
conferred  from  1792  to  1816.)  I am  at  last  enabled  to  give  a full  description  of  this 
excessively  rare  medal,  No.  136  of  our  list. 

Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  Beneath,  at  left  : c.  c.  wright.  f.  Inscription  : henry- 
rutger  (sic) 

Reverse.  The  sun  dispersing  clouds,  upon  which  a band,  with:  invitis  - nubi- 
bus-splendet  Beneath:  premium  annuum  | henrico  rutgers  institutum  | auc- 

TORI  PRiBSTANTISSIMiE  DISSERTATIONS  | MEDIC/E  INAUGURALS  | FACULTATE  MEDICA  | 
collegii  RUTGERSiENSis  | decretum  At  left,  near  edge : r.  trested  f. 

Gold,  silver,  white  metal.  24.  38mm. 

I owe  impressions  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Low,  of  New  York. 

B.  3.  Medical  Societies. 

798.  Obverse.  Oak  branches  tied  by  ribbon  ; between  their  tips,  1893  Within, 
a spread  eagle,  to  left,  holding  laurel  twigs  and  arrows.  Upon  its  breast  a shield, 
bearing:  columbus  | 1492  Above,  four  flags,  between  which  : Chicago  (star,  irra- 
diated) | 1839  (upon  a curved  base.)  Around,  twelve  stars,  that  previously  mentioned 
making  the  thirteenth. 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  branches,  united  by  scroll : Worlds  (irradiated  above)  | 
Columbian  | (rosette)  | Exposition  Inscription:  The  Worlds  Columbian 
Dental  Congress  Chicago  August  1893 
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Bronze.  41.  65mm.  Edge  of  obverse  slightly  chased ; of  reverse  more 

heavily  so. 

I owe  casts  to  Drs.  E.  P.  Robinson  and  C.  A.  Brackett  of  Newport.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  its  existence  by  Dr.  J.  Brettauer  of  Trieste. 

VI.  GREAT  BRITAIN  (continued). 

Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe  ( ),  of  London. 

799.  Obverse.  Head,  bare,  with  clothed  neck,  to  left.  Upon  truncation : a. 
wyon  sc.  Inscription  : john  syer  bristowe  m.  d.  f.  r.  s. 

Reverse.  Within  a room  containing  an  incubator  for  cultivating  bacteria,  a 
microscope,  etc.,  a person  seated  to  right,  examining  a heart.  Above  and  to  right, 
the  Arms  of  the  hospital.  Beneath  : a.  wyon.  Exergue  : sT  Thomas’s  | hospital. 
Silver,  bronze.  46.  73mm. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber  of  London. 

Dr.  Thomas  Pretious  Heslop  (1823-1885),  of  Birmingham. 

800.  Obverse.  Head,  three-quarters  to  left.  Inscription : t.  p.  heslop  md  born 
1823  died  1885. 

Reverse,  mason  college  Birmingham  | “ the  heslop  medal  ” ....  | ...  • 

1886. 

Bronze.  24.  37mm. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Weber. 

Dr.  Henry  Jephson  (1798-1878),  of  Leamington. 

801.  Obverse.  The  Dr.,  nearly  facing,  sitting  in  an  arm  chair,  with  MS.  in  his 
left  hand,  and  his  right  resting  upon  a table,  on  which  are  books,  pen,  etc.  Ottley 
(of  Birmingham,  the  engraver).  Inscription  ; henry  jephson  esquire  m.  d. 

Reverse.  View  of  mansion.  Ottley  (the  engraver).  Inscription  ; beech  lawn 

LEAMINGTON 

Bronze.  32.  50mm. 

I have  its  description  from  Dr.  Weber. 

802.  Obverse.  Bust  of  Dr.  Jephson. 

Reverse.  As  preceding. 

Bronze.  32.  50mm. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Weber.  The  medals  were  struck  by  Messrs.  Bright 
& Son,  on  occasion  of  the  Jephson  Testimonial  at  Leamington  in  1846. 

Dr.  William  Ross  Jordan  ( ),  of  Birmingham. 

803.  Obverse.  Bust,  clothed,  three-quarters  to  left.  No  inscription. 

Reverse,  this  medal  of  | w*  ross  Jordan  | was  engraved  | by  his  friend) 

JOSEPH  MOORE  | AS  A MARK  | OF  RESPECT  | 1 89O. 

Bronze.  23.  35mm. 

In  the  Weber  collection. 

Dr.  David  Livingstone  (1813-1873),  of  Glasgow. 

In  addition  to  the  medals  already  given  (Nos.  763-4),  there  is  a third. 

804.  Obverse.  Similar  to  that  of  No.  764. 

Reverse,  presented  | by  the  | royal  | geographical  | society  | of  | London 

1 >874-  . . nt] 

Silver.  20.  37mm.  With  loop.  Upon  edge  : thomas  (khamees)  [the  recipient 
faithful  to  the  end. 

In  the  British  Museum.  I owe  the  description  to  Dr.  Weber. 

The  regular  sequence  is  now  resumed. 
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Dr.  Starkey  Myddleton  (1688-  ),  of  London. 

805.  Obverse.  Armorial  shield.  Below,  upon  band  : spes  in  deo. 

Reverse.  Upon  a pedestal,  two  naked  children,  hand  in  hand.  Inscription  : 
starkey  myddleton  * man  * midwife  : London.  Exergue,  between  rosettes:  1724 
Silver,  brass. 

Hawkins,  F.  and  G.,  II,  p.  461,  No.  72,  fig. 

Dr.  M.  was  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  founder  of  the  New  River  Scheme  for 
the  Water  Supply  of  London,  the  medal  of  which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to. 

Dr.  Sir  James  Paget  (1814-  ),  of  London. 

See  under  Medical  Societies  (International  Medical  Congress  of  1881). 

Dr.  Edmund  Alexander  Parkes  (1819-1876),  of  Netley. 

806.  Obverse.  Head,  to  left.  Beneath  neck  : j.  s.  & a.  b.  wyon  Inscription  : 

EDMUND  ALEXANDER  PARKES  | B.  1819-D.  1876 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon  : parkes  I memorial  | medal 
Legend:  fH  TTEPI  TO  *QMA  KAI  THN  YYXHN  'YTIEIA  Exergue:  an  elongated 
star. 

Gold,  bronze.  32.  50mm. 

Storer,  Sanitarian , May,  1887,  No.  5 7,  and  January,  1893,  p.45  ; Cat.  of  Medals  of 
Royal  Society,  1892,  No.  79. 

In  my  collection.  The  triennial  prize  at  the  Military  Medical  School  at  Netley. 

807.  Obverse.  As  preceding. 

Reverse.  As  preceding,  save  outer  inscription  : army  medical  school  | hygi- 
ene (between  elongated  rosettes.) 

Bronze.  32.  50mm. 

Storer,  loc.  cit.t  May,  1890,  p.  454,  and  Jan.,  1893,  p.  45. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  Collection.  I owe  valuable  information  regarding 
these  medals  to  Dr.  Th.  Borchert,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Medical  School. 

Rev.  Samuel  Parr  (1747-1825),  of  Hatton,  Warwickshire.  Studied  medicine. 

808.  Obverse.  Nude  bust,  to  left.  Beneath  : mod®  by  g.  clarke  | faulkner  f. 
To  left:  mudie.  d Inscription:  samvel-parr.  l.l.d.  (sic) 

Reverse.  An  open  book,  upon  which : stv-dia  Legend  : depascimvr  avrea 
dicta.  Exergue : mdcccxxi 
Bronze.  25.  39mm. 

In  my  collection. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Pereira  (1804-1853),  of  London. 

809.  Obverse . Bust,  loosely  draped,  to  left.  Beneath  : l.  c.  wyon  Inscription: 
Jonathan  pereira  - m*  d.  f*  r*  s.  f.  l.  s.  Exergue:  nat  * 1804  ob  * 1852  (an  error). 

Reverse.  Within  heavy  wreath  of  medicinal  flowers  and  fruit  : materia  | medica 

| | AWARDED  BY  THE  I PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  I OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  | — . — | 

prize  medal  | founded  1854  Exergue:  L.  C.  WYON. 

Silver.  37.  56mm. 

I owe  photographs  of  this  medal  to  Mr.  Lewis  Ough  of  Leicester,  England.  The 
examination  for  its  award  takes  place  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  John  Propert  ( ),  of  . One  of  the  Founders  of  the 

Medical  Benevolent  Colleges. 

810.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Beneath  : j.  s.  & a.  b.  wyon  sc.  Inscription  : john 

PROPERT  | MDCCCLXVII 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon : epsom  college  | * | propert 
prize  Legend  : tibi  • dant  • en  • accipe  • musae. 

Bronze.  36.  56mm. 

In  my  collection.  It  is  conferred  by  the  Royal  Medical  College,  Epsom. 
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Dr.  Henry  Quin  ( ),  of  Dublin. 

81 1.  Obverse.  Head,  to  right.  Beneath  : w.  mossop  f.  Inscription:  henricvs- 
qvin.  M.  D. 

Reve?'sc.  Blank. 

Gold,  gilt,  silver,  bronze.  26.  41mm. 

Duisburg,  p.  228,  DCIII  ; Frazer,  loc.  cit.,  VII,  p.  447  ; Wroth,  Num.  Chronicle , 
3d  Ser.,  1886,  p.  310. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  Collection  and  my  own.  The  dies  were  made  for 
Robert  Watson  Wade,  First  Clerk  of  the  Irish  Treasury,  a grateful  patient  of  Dr. 
Quin.  The  original  gold  medal  is  still  preserved,  and  bears  this  inscription,  engraved, 
upon  the  reverse : ex  | animo  grato  | ob  | sanitatem  | restitutam  | excudi  cura- 
vit  | r.  w.  wade  | m.dcclxxxviii.  My  specimen  (silver)  bears : The  Human  Frame  | 
is,  - Quin  - thy  Debtor,  | none  but  the  Maker,  | knows  it  better.  | 1788  J : H. 

Ridge.  See  under  Pharmacists. 

Dr.  Lazare  Riviere  (1589-1655),  of  Montpellier,  France. 

See  Townshend,  under  Irregular  Practitioners. 

Asst.  Surgeon  Frederic  (Henry)  Rose  (1832-1873),  R.  N. 

The  two  American  medals  presented  to  Surgeon  Rose  for  his  aid  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
“Susquehanna,”  when  with  Yellow  Fever  on  board,  have  been  already  described,  Nos. 
199-200. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lee  Rymer  (1832-  ),  of  London. 

812.  Obverse.  Armorial  bearings.  Inscription:  national  dental  college 

Reverse.  Within  an  oak  wreath  : awarded  to  18  (remainder  of  date 

engraved.)  Inscription  : the  rymer  medal 
Gold  (value  £$),  bronze. 

I owe  its  description  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

J.  Cuningham  Saunders  (1773-1810),  of  London. 

813.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right,  bain  f.  Inscription  : royal  London  ophthal- 
mic HOSPITAL,  FOUNDED  BY  J.  C.  SAUNDERS,  A.  D.  MDCCCIV. 

Reverse . Legend:  ANATOAE  | E«  YYOYS  | 9em<f>avcu  | toI$  9ev  ck6t€l  | nadrf- 
/neVoi? 

Bronze.  24.  37mm. 

Storer,  Sanitarian , Oct.,  1890,  No.  1541. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  Collection. 

Dr.  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von  Schiller  (1759-1805),  of  Weimar. 

As  Schiller  was  an  Army  Surgeon  as  well  as  poet,  he  has  a place  upon  the 
medical  list.  There  is  a British  medal  of  him,  which  will  be  hereafter  described, 
under  Germany. 

Dr.  Peter  Shepherd  (1842-1879),  of  Aberdeen. 

814.  Obverse.  Within  a circle,  enclosed  by  crossed  branches  of  oak  and  laurel  : 

SHEPHERD  I MEMORIAL  | MEDAL  | FOR  SURGERY  | INSTITUTED  | 1879 

Reverse.  Within  crossed  branches  of  laurel  and  oak,  tied  by  ribbon : university 

| OF  | ABERDEEN  | AWARDED  TO 

24.  38mm.  Edges  finely  milled. 

I am  indebted  for  a drawing  of  this  to  Prof.  Alex.  Ogston  of  Aberdeen,  through 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lyell  of  London. 

Dr.  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  (1811-1867),  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Montyon  medal  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  to  Prof.  S.,  I have 
elsewhere  described.  I do  not  here  enumerate  it,  since  the  name  is  engraved. 

Sir  Dig-Bijay  Singh  ( ),  of  Benefactor  of  Medical  College. 

815.  Obverse . Arms,  with  legends:  heaven’s  ♦ ligh(t)  + our  ♦ guide  and 
fides  et  justitia  Beneath,  a pendant  portrait  of  the  Queen,  with  the  first  of  these 
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**95-] 

mottoes  (the  Star  of  India).  To  right : j.  s.  & a.  b.  wyon  Inscription  : maharajah 
(Mighty  Prince)  * sir  * dig  * bijay  * singh  * bahadur  (General)  * k.  c.  s.  i.  + (Knight 
Commander  Star  of  India.) 

Reverse . Laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon,  with  field  vacant  for  name  of  recipient. 
Inscription:  bulrampore  * medical  * school  | + established  * 1873  + 

Bronze.  30.  46mm. 

In  my  collection. 

Dr.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (1660-1753),  of  London. 

816.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left,  with  cap.  Beneath:  a.  dassier.  f.  Inscription: 
HANS  SLOANE  EQU(ES)  * - BARONETTUS  • 

Reverse,  doctor  medicus  socius  regiae  societ.  londinensis.  1744. 

Bronze.  34.  53mm. 

Frost,  Myntog  Medaille  Samling,  1827,  p.  169.  No.  227  ; Rudolphi,  p.  148,  No. 
617;  Renauldin,  p.  452  ; Duisburg,  p.  223,  DXCI,  1 ; Storer,  Sanitarian , Feb.,  1889, 
No.  909. 

This  was  owned  by  Jan  Hendrik  Frost  of  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  by  Ru- 
dolphi, and  is  perhaps  unique.  As  Sloane  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  the  same  year,  the  reverse  was  suppressed,  and  that  of  the  following  substituted. 

817.  Obverse . As  preceding. 

Reverse.  Above,  a garland;  below,  oak  branches  tied  by  ribbon.  In  field: 
PK/ESES  | SOCIETATIS  REGIME  | LONDINENSIS  * | MDCCXLIV  * 

Silver,  bronze.  35.  54mm. 

Gaetani,  II,  p.  239,  pi.  184,  fig.  2 ; Snelling,  pi.  33,  fig.  3 ; Rudolphi,  p.  148,  No. 
618;  Renauldin,  p.  452  ; Kluyskens,  II,  p.  454;  Duisburg,  p.  223,  DXCI,  2 ; Durand, 
p.  186,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  4;  Hawkins,  F.  and  G.,  II,  p.  589,  No.  234;  Storer,  Sanitarian , 
Feb.,  1889,  No.  910  ; Cat.  of  Medals  of  Royal  Society,  No.  87. 

In  my  collection.  I have  previously  stated  that  the  above  reverse  had  been 
wrongly  muled  with  the  obverse  of  the  medal  of  Dr.  Robert  Barker,  No.  601. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


THE  SO-CALLED  “ RALEIGH  TOKEN.” 

[BETTS  No.  15. J 

This  curious  little  piece,  which,  as  mentioned  by  Betts,  has  occasionally  been  taken  to 
have  some  reference  to  Raleigh’s  Plantation,  was  commented  on  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  in  a letter 
to  the  Editors,  printed  in  the  October  Journal.  Dr.  Weber  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
legend  as  printed  in  Betts,  and  sent  us  a fine  electrotype  copy  of  the  similar  piece  in  his  own 
collection,  which  confirmed  the  position  he  took.  Just  as  the  last  pages  of  the  present  number 
were  going  to  press,  we  received  from  him  a note  informing  us  that  Sir  John  Evans,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London,  has  a specimen  in  his  collection  on  which  the  spell- 
ing of  the  legend  is  the  same  as  that  described  by  Betts  (following  Fonrobert),  and  it  also  has 
the  serpent-ring  on  the  reverse,  as  mentioned  in  the  note  on  Betts.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
there  exist  at  least  two  varieties  of  this  singular  token.  Its  connection  with  the  Raleigh 
American  Colonial  enterprise  has  been  shown  to  have  no  foundation.  m. 


THE  SAN  LUIS  POTOSI  MINT. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  D.  L.  Gorton,  formerly  resident  in  Mexico,  that  the  old  Mint  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  has  been  discontinued,  and  its  machinery,  etc.,  sent  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
This  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  making  collections  of  Mexican  Mint-marks.  l. 
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MASONIC  MEDALS. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  xxix,  page  58.] 

DCCCCLXXXII.  Obverse,  A six-pointed  star,  composed  of  two  equi- 
lateral triangles,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other,  within  which  are  two 
burning  hearts ; the  spaces  between  the  points  are  filled  with  formal  rays, 
arranged  so  that  their  ends  make  the  circumference  of  a circle.  Legend, 
incused,  on  the  left  bar,  logia  caridad  n?  26  en  san  ; on  the  right  bar,  jose 
/.  oriente  de  costa  rica  and  on  the  bottom  bar,  1865  [Lodge  “ Charity,”  No. 
26,  in  San  Jose,  Orient  of  Costa  Rica.J  Reverse,  Plain.  Silver.  Size  28. 
A loop  at  the  top  by  which  the  medal  is  worn  suspended  by  a narrow  ribbon 
of  red,  yellow  and  black.1 

DCCCCLXXXIII.  Obverse,  An  aged  man,  clothed,  to  left,  holding  in 
his  hands  a skull,  which  he  contemplates ; behind  him  is  a grave,  with  a 
broken  obelisk  entwined  with  a garland  of  leaves  ; before  him,  at  the  left, 
are  five  grave-stones,  and  in  the  distance,  at  the  left,  the  sun.  The  device 
is  surrounded  by  two  circles  of  dots,  between  which  is  the  legend,  above, 
log  simb  /.  desengano  n?  i 4 and  below,  completing  the  circle,  or/,  centro 
americano  1 874  [Symbolic  Lodge  Desengano,  No.  14,  Orient  of  Central 
America.]  Outside  the  outer  circle  of  dots  is  another  circle  of  rays,  extend- 
ing to  the  edge.  Reverse,  A circle  of  dots,  with  rays  on  the  outer  side,  as 
on  the  obverse,  surrounding  a field  left  plain  for  inscription.  White  metal. 
Size  30.  A loop  is  inserted  in  the  edge  at  the  top,  and  the  Medal  is  worn 
with  a red  ribbon  having  a narrow  blue,  white  and  red  edging.2 

DCCCCLXXXIV.  Obverse,  A flaming  and  smoking  crater  of  a volcano, 
rising  out  of  an  agitated  sea.  Legend,  above,  resp/.  log/,  el  progreso 
n?  41.  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  + vali./.  de  gran/,  nicarag/.  c/.  a/.  + 
[Worshipful  Lodge  “ Progress,”  No.  41,  Valley  of  Granada,  Nicaragua,  Cen- 
tral America.]  Reverse,  The  radiant  G within  and  behind  the  square  and 
compasses.  Legend,  in  an  outer  circle,  above,  bajo  los  ausp/.  del  sup/, 
cons/,  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  * de  Cartagena*  [Under  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Supreme  Council.]  The  outer  circle  is  separated  by  a line 
from  an  inner  circle,  which  has  the  legend,  above,  inaugurada  and  below, 
completing  the  circle,  + el  28  de  octubre  de  1882.+  [Instituted  October  28, 
1882.]  Gilt.  Size  28.’ 

DCCCCLXXXV.  Obverse,  The  square  and  compasses  enclosing  the 
letter  g ; above  is  a radiant  equilateral  triangle  within  which  is  the  All-seeing 
eye.  Legend,  above  au  f.\  fenelon  duplessis  g.\  m.\  de’l’ordre  en  Haiti 

1 For  a rubbing  of  this  Medal  I am  indebted  to  Bro.  tained.  The  name  of  the  Lodge  signifies  Undeceiving, 

Shackles.  It  is  the  Member’s  badge  of  the  Lodge  or  The  Naked  Truth,  the  word  also  means  Warning, 
named,  having  its  Orient  in  the  capital  of  the  State  of  or  Caution;  I judge  the  second  of  these  most  nearly 
Costa  Rica.  expresses  the  English  name  of  the  Lodge. 

2 For  a rubbing  of  this  I am  also  indebted  to  Bro.  3 In  the  Lawrence  collection. 

Shackles ; the  location  of  the  Lodge  I have  not  ascer- 
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and  below,  completing  the  ellipse,  la  maconnerie  reconnaisante  [To  Bro. 
Fenelon  Duplessis,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  in  Haiti,  Masonry  gratefully 
recognizing  his  services.]  Outside  the  legend  is  an  endless  chain.  Reverse, 
Within  an  endless  chain  which  surrounds  the  field,  the  inscription  in  five 
lines,  the  first  curving  to  conform  to  the  edge,  grand  orient  d’  Haiti  | hon- 
neur  | sagesse  devouement  | 22  fevrier  1 885  | e.\  v.‘.  [The  Grand  Orient 
of  Haiti;  Honor,  Wisdom,  Devotion;  February  22,  1885,  of  the  common 
era.]  Below  are  two  sprigs  of  acacia,  their  stems  united  at  the  bottom. 
Silver.'  Elliptical.  Size  42  by  54,  nearly. 

DCCCCLXXXVI.  Obverse,  Clothed  bust  to  right,  in  profile.  Legend, 
louis  win  r de  France  et  de  navarre  1 789  [Louis  XVIII,  King,  etc.]  On 
truncation,  simon  gr.  du  roi.  Reverse,  A bee-hive  on  a low  platform  ; a 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  field  about  it.  The  radiant  sun  with  human  face  above, 
fills  the  upper  part  of  the  field.  Legend,  on  the  left,  exercet  sub  and  on  the 
right,  sole  labor  [Labor  occupies  them  under  the  sun,  i.  e ..  They  “ work 
while  it  is  day.”]  In  exergue,  in  two  lines  cercle  des  philadelphes  | etabli 
au  cap.  1784  [Circle  of  the  Philadelphes  (Lovers  of  Truth)  established  at 
the  beginning  (?)  of  1 784.]  Gold,  rare  ; and  silver.’  Size  20.  Said  to  have 
been  struck  for  a body  at  Jacmel,  Hayti.  w.  t.  r.  m. 

Correction.  — In  the  description  of  the  bijou  preceding  DCCCCLXXV.  printed  in  the  last  number,  last  line  but  four, 
for  A/.  L.*.  v.\  etc.,  read  A/.  T.\  v.\  and  in  the  following  line  omit  one  D.\  after  P.\ 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  44  HONOS  ET  VIRTUS”  MEDAL. 

Editors  of  the  Journal. 

In  the  very  excellent  work  on  “Historical  Medals  of  America, ” by  the  late  Mr. 
Betts,  I find  described  under  No.  160,  a Medal  with  obverse  having  the  bust  of  Louis 
XV,  and  on  the  reverse  two  warriors,  one  of  them  in  armor  (said  to  represent  France), 
and  the  other  with  loose  drapery,  and  a spear  (said  to  represent  her  Indian  allies), 
joining  hands.  It  is  called  a “ French-Indian  Medal.”  On  what  grounds  is  this 
attributed  to  America,  or  called  an  Indian  Medal  ? The  editors  of  that  volume  have 
nothing  to  say  concerning  it,  in  the  way  of  annotation,  from  which  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  that  they  were  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  the  attribution.  If  so,  it  would 
seem,  after  studying  the  matter,  that  their  doubts  were  well  founded. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  about  the  draped  figure  to  indicate  that  it 
represents  an  Indian ; the  costume  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  when  placed  by  the  French 
artists  on  their  pieces,  clearly  shows  their  intention  to  represent  the  native  American  ; 
but  I can  see  nothing  here  to  suggest  such  a design.  Again,  the  letter  w,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  initial  of  either  Jean  or  Claude  Warin  (or  Varin),  appears  in  the  exergue 
near  the  foot  of  the  warrior  at  the  right,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Betts.  But 
both  the  Varins  died  before  Louis  XV  ascended  the  throne.  This  seems  to  prove 

1 In  the  Lawrence  collection.  dates  probably  from  17S4  or  possibly  1780.  It  was  an 

2 The  Cercle  Philadelphes  seems  to  have  had  some  effort  to  discuss  what  maybe  called  the  Philosophic  side 
connection  with  the  44  Rit  Primitif,  ou  Philadelphes  de  of  the  Order,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  Grand  Orient 
Narbonne.”  If  we  are  correct  in  this  supposition  it  is  of  France,  in  1806.  How  long  it  existed  in  the  French 
om  of  the  modern  French  excrescences  on  Masonry,  and  Wcet  Indies,  if  at  all,  can  not  be  certainly  told. 
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that  the  piece  described  by  Betts  was  a later  mule,  — possibly  one  of  the  numerous 
pieces  struck  within  a few  years  in  France,  to  meet  the  demands  of  American  collec- 
tors, when  obverses  and  reverses  have  been  conjoined  to  suit  the  fancy  of  whoever 
happened  to  order  or  to  have  charge  of  their  striking.  It  is  sufficient  to  cite  in  proof 
of  this  the  numerous  busts  by  different  artists,  found  on  the  series  of  Franco-Ameri- 
can  Jetons,  as  described  by  Betts  (p.  172  et  seq.)t  by  LeRoux,  and  others.  These 
include  naked  and  clothed  busts,  draped,  laureate  and  armored,  cut  at  various  dates  by 
DuVivier,  Roettier,  Marteau,  and  several  others.  Of  course  but  one  of  these,  but 
which,  it  seems  impossible  now  to  determine,  could  have  been  the  original.  Other 
cases  might  be  mentioned.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Medal  I refer  to,  was 
not  struck  by  Louis  XV  for  Indians. 

I find  confirmation  of  my  doubts  in  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  cabinet  of  a well- 
known  Canadian  collector,  an  impression  of  the  Honos  et  Virtus  die,  with  the  obverse 
bearing  the  head  of  Louis  XIV.  If  I am  correct  in  assuming  the  engraver  of  the 
reverse  to  have  been  one  of  the  Varins,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  this  is  the  earlier  or 
original  Medal,  struck  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and  not  in  that  of  Louis  XV?  If 
by  the  former  King,  what  was  the  occasion  of  its  issue,  and  why  is  it  called  an  Indian 
Medal,  or  even  classed  among  those  relating  to  America  ? I was  pleased  to  see  the 
Journal  take  the  ground  that  the  Richelieu  Medals  have  nothing  to  do  with  America; 
can  not  the  history  of  this  piece  be  traced,  and  its  right  to  be  placed  among  American 
Medals  proved  or  disproved  ? j.  r.  c. 

Some  comments  by  the  Editors  bearing  on  the  above,  will  be  found  on  a subsequent 
page.  — Eds. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

THE  “SIMON  PETITION  CROWN.” 

The  sale  in  England,  quite  recently,  of  one  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  “ Petition  Crowns,” 
for  ^250,  has  revived  the  interest  in  this  historic  coin.  The  piece  offered  was  in  the  Webb 
Collection,  and  its  history  was  well  established,  for  it  had  previously  brought  ^290,  £86,  and 
£100.  Another  impression  of  the  same  coin,  with  a “pedigree,”  is  reported  to  have  brought 
£500  in  the  Bieber  Sale,  and  Humphrey  mentions  a much  earlier  sale  of  one  for  £155. 

The  story  of  the  coin  is  well  known  to  collectors  of  English  coins,  but  may  be  of  interest 
to  American  readers.  Simon  had  engraved  some  beautiful  dies  for  coins  to  be  struck  in  the 
last  year  of  Cromwell’s  Protectorate,  far  superior  to  anything  previously  seen  on  English 
money;  but  his  skill  did  not  retain  him  in  favor,  when  Charles  II  regained  the  throne.  A 
Frenchman — Pierre  Blondeau  — who  had  introduced  a number  of  improvements  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  coining  in  his  native  country,  was  invited  by  Cromwell  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
English  Mint,  but  his  plans  were  obstructed  by  the  functionaries,  and  his  proposed  methods 
failed  of  adoption.  In  1662,  after  Charles  had  “come  to  his  own  again,”  Blondeau  was 
formally  invited  to  direct  the  Mint.  He  accepted  the  post,  and  introduced  his  mode  of  strik- 
ing. Not  long  afterwards,  new  designs  of  crowns  being  called  for,  a competition  was  instituted 
between  Simon  and  John  Roettier,  of  Antwerp.  Owing  to  the  prejudice  against  Simon  from 
his  previous  work  for  Cromwell,  the  decision  was  unfairly  given  in  favor  of  Roettier.  Some 
time  after,  Simon  feeling  aggrieved  at  his  treatment,  produced  the  dies  of  the  exquisite  coin 
under  notice,  on  the  edge  of  which  he  inscribed  his  “ Petition  ” to  the  King,  which  gives  the 
piece  its  name.  It  reads  thus:  — “Thomas  Simon  most  humbly  prays  your  Majesty  to  com- 
pare this  his  tryall  piece  with  the  Dutch,  and  if  more  truly  drawn  and  emboss'd,  more  grace- 
fully ordered,  and  more  accurately  engraven,  to  relieve  him.”  His  petition  was  however 
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unheeded.  He  had  previously  been  one  of  the  chief  engravers  of  the  Mint,  and  it  is  believed 
prepared  some  of  the  first  money  struck  by  Charles;  but  his  labor  for  the  Protector  was  too 
grave  an  offence  to  be  forgiven  by  the  monarch,  whose  aversion  to  the  memory  of  Cromwell 
was  so  great  that  his  coins  were  made  to  bear  his  head  in  a different  direction  from  that  on  his 
predecessor's,  as  if  wishing  to  turn  his  back  on  him,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  English  numisma- 
tists that  Simon  was  discharged  soon  after  this  piece  was  struck.  Nevertheless,  its  issue 
immortalized  his  name. 

This  is  the  traditionary  story,  and  most  of  it  is  well  established. 

A RARE  SILVER  COIN  OF  SAXONY. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Smith,  of  Curacao,  W.  I.,  a rubbing  of  an  interesting 
silver  coin  of  John  George  II,  of  Saxony,  with  a request  for  some  information  as  to  its  rarity. 
The  obverse  has  the  Duke  on  horseback  to  the  right,  with  the  legend  deo  et  patriae  . 1657 
On  the  reverse  is  a long  inscription  in  twelve  lines,  d * g | johan  georg  ii  | dux  sax.  etc.  The 
rarity  of  this  piece  comes  from  the  position  of  the  legend.  On  the  coin  of  which  the  rubbing 
is  sent,  deo  is  at  the  left,  near  the  tail  of  the  horse ; the  other  and  more  common  variety  has 
the  position  reversed.  l. 

MEDAL  OF  MARIA  THERESA. 

Editors  of  the  Journal : 

I have  lately  seen  a gold  Medal,  which  has  on  the  obverse  a draped  and  laureated  bust 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  right,  with  the  legend  maria  teresa  . avg  . and  at  the  left, 
below  the  decollation  the  initials  1 c.  h.  (doubtless  for  John  G.  Holtzhey).  The  reverse  has 
within  a wreath  of  olive,  close  at  the  top  and  tied  at  the  bottom,  the  inscription  in  five  lines, 
nvmisma  I academiae  I scientiarvm  I et  literar.  I brvxell.  (Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Letters,  Brussells.)  It  is  size  20  American  scale,  and  is  said  to  be  quite  rare,  and  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Holtzhey.  What  is  known  of  this  piece,  and  on  what  occasion  was  it  struck  ? 

F. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  exact  date  of  this  Medal,  but  as  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Brussells  was  ceded  to  Austria,  it  seems  probable  that  it  may  have  been  struck 
shortly  after  that  event.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Belgian  correspondents  can  give  the  particulars 
asked  for.  — Eds. 

an  **  invaluable  ” COIN. 

The  July  number  of  your  contemporary,  the  “Numismatist,”  edited  by  that  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  coin  student  Dr.  Heath,  has  a remarkable  item  from  an  “exchange,”  under  the 
head  of  “ Hooper’s  Restrikes,”  which  I cannot  understand.  It  relates  that  “a  certain  New 
York  woman  possesses  one  of  the  rarest  coins  in  the  world.”  This  attracted  my  attention,  and 
on  reading  further  to  see  what  it  could  be,  I find  that  the  piece,  one  of  twenty  francs,  has 
napoleon  empereur  on  one  side,  and  republique  francaise  on  the  other.  The  item  then 
proceeds: — “The  answer  to  this  seeming  numismatic  enigma  is  as  follows.  The  coins  were 
in  mint  at  the  time  of  Napoleon  Ill’s  accession  to  the  Empire.  One  side  was  already  stamped 
‘ republique  francaise  ’ when  word  came  that  France  was  no  longer  a Republic  and  Napoleon 
had  been  crowned  (f)  The  obverse  side  was  therefore  marked  with  respect  to  the  latter  histor- 
ical development.  Few  of  these  coins  are  now  in  existence,  and  hence  the  possession  of  one 
of  them  is  a matter  of  much  moment  to  the  collectors.  The  best  known  authority  on  such 
subjects  declares  the  coin  to  be  simply  invaluable.” 

After  reading  this  remarkable  story,  a few  questions  involuntarily  arose,  which  kindly 
answer  in  the  Journal.  How  long  has  it  been  the  custom  in  the  French  Mint  to  strike  one  side 
only  of  a coin  at  a single  impression?  The  news  that  France  was  no  longer  a Republic  and 
that  Napoleon  had  been  crowned,  seems  to  have  reached  the  Mint  simultaneously;  but  the 
Senate  voted  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire  Nov.  7,  1852  ; the  plebiscite  confirmed  it, 
Nov.  31-22,  and  Napoleon  accepted  the  dignity  and  took  the  title  Dec.  1 ; the  news  was  a long 
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time  on  the  road  to  the  Mint ; by  the  way,  when  was  he  crowned  ? Can  you  inform  me  who  is 
11  the  best  known  authority  ” whose  ipse  dixit  Jetties  this  “ enigma  ? ” Is  there  no  record  of 
sale  of  such  a wonderful  piece,  by  which  we  might  guess  at  its  value  ? inquirer. 

To  this  we  can  only  say  that  the  questions  of  our  correspondent  sufficiently  indicate  the 
absurdity  of  the  story;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  pieces  were  accidental  mules,  — blunders, 
or  struck  in  haste  on  some  emergency.  It  would  not  surprise  us,  even,  to  find  it  was  a com- 
bination made  for  effect,  like  others  mentioned  on  a subsequent  page.  We  have  no  idea  who 
is  meant  by  the  “ best  known  authority/’  but  we  may  share  in  the  regret  of  our  correspondent 
that  so  shining  a light  hides  its  radiance  under  a bushel.  — Eds. 

LINCOLN  MEDALS. 

We  have  received  from  Major  C.  P.  Nichols,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a full  description  of 
the  Medal  of  Lincoln,  concerning  which  there  was  an  inquiry  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Journal \ where  an  impression  in  gold,  presented  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  by  40,000  Frenchmen,  was 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Nichols  has  one  in  bronze,  and  from  his  account  it  is  evidently  the  same  as 
that  described  in  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  39. 

This  was  paid  for,  so  it  is  stated,  by  a large  number  of  subscribers,  each  of  whom  con- 
tributed a trifling  amount,  the  intention  being  to  make  it  a popular  testimonial.  It  was  struck 
in  Switzerland,  and  while  somewhat  rare,  the  story  that  only  four  were  issued  has  no  foundation 
in  fact.  Mr.  Nichols  writes  us  that  he  has  160  different  Lincoln  Medals.  — Eds. 


EDITORIAL. 

RESTRIKES  AT  THE  FRENCH  MINT. 

On  an  earlier  page  of  the  present  number  is  an  interesting  query  from  a correspondent, 
relative  to  the  Medal  known  to  American  collectors  as  the  “ Honos  et  Virtus”  piece,  hitherto 
generally  admitted  to  be  a “ French-Indian  Medal.”  We  regret  that  in  the  brief  time  at  our 
disposal,  since  this  was  received,  we  have  not  been  able  to  investigate  satisfactorily  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  us.  It  is  true  that  the  Editors  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  work  by  the  late 
Mr.  Betts,  did  not  express  any  opinion  on  the  correctness  of  his  attribution.  The  reason  for 
this  we  are  in  a position  to  give.  It  is  said  to  be  a well  established  fact  that  these  pieces  have 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  Indians,  with  the  bust  of  the  younger  Louis,  and  one  also  with 
the  name  of  that  King  erased  and  that  of  “Gorge  III  ” stamped  or  engraved  in  its  place,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Betts.  Hence  it  was  a fair  inference  that  it  had  a right  to  be  considered  as 
an  “ Indian”  Medal,  especially  if  the  description  given  by  the  author  was  correct,  — that  one 
of  the  figures  was  that  of  an  Indian.  Neither  of  the  editors  of  Betts  had  given  the  piece  itself 
a careful  examination  at  that  time,  as  that  did  not  fall  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  in  supervising 
the  printing  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  also  because  Mr.  Betts’s  collection  was  then  not 
accessible  to  them.  It  so  happens  that  the  very  Medal  alluded  to  by  our  contributor  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  for  sale,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
reverse  die  has  the  initial  w upon  it;  that  the  draped  figure  is  not  that  of  an  Indian  as  usually 
drawn,  and  that  the  obverse  has  the  bust  of  Louis  XIV.  So  far,  therefore,  our  correspondent’s 
doubts  seem  to  be  justified.  But  an  examination  of  the  piece  under  notice  shows  it  is  a restrike , 
and  hence  we  are  as  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  as  he.  With  our 
present  knowledge  it  seems  to  us  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  piece  has  any  rightful  claim 
to  a place  among  American  Medals,  except  that  like  those  bearing  the  legend  Fclicitas  Domus 
Augustae  (Betts  75  and  76),  it  may  have  been  and  probably  was  used  for  presentation  to  the 
Indian  allies  of  France.  Certainly  the  last  named  was  not  originally  struck  for  use  among  the 
Indians ; it  has  been  clearly  shown,  in  an  earlier  volume  of  th t/ournal9  to  have  been  issued  in 
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honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Duke  de  Berri ; but  later  impressions  were  sent  to  Canada,  and  given 
to  the  Indians  as  rewards.  There  is  nothing  improbable,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Honos  et  Virtus  was  used  in  like  manner,  but  we  have  found  no  reference  to  its 
first  mintage  in  Van  Loon  or  other  works  which  we  have  been  able  to  consult,  and  the  occa- 
sion which  evoked  it  is  unknown  to  us.  The  reverse  has  the  letter  w,  as  elsewhere  noted ; this 
may  be  the  initial  of  Jean  Warin,  as  he  called  himself,  before  he  became  closely  connected 
with  the  French  Mint;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  M.  Natalie  Rondot,  in  “ Les  Sculp - 
tcurs  dc  Lyon  ” (1884),  states  that  many  of  the  Medals  hitherto  attributed  to  Jean  Varin,  as  he 
signed  in  later  times,  were  executed  by  Claude  Warin,  an  engraver  who  worked  at  Lyons  from 
1630  to  1654.  If  the  die  was  cut  by  Claude,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  the  most  probable 
event  with  which  to  connect  it,  is  perhaps  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Princes  (1648),  but  we  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  this  theory. 

The  restrike  to  which  we  refer  has  incused  on  its  edge  the  device  of  a cornucopia 
followed  by  the  word  bronze.  It  is  not  a difficult  matter,  therefore,  to  establish  the  date,  at 
least  approximately,  of  this  particular  piece,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  struck  within  a very 
recent  period.  In  this  connection  we  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  our  readers  a letter,  received 
just  as  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  was  printed,  from  Mons.  A.  Foville,  the  Director  of  the 
French  Mints,  which  shows  how  the  date  of  medallic  restrikes,  legitimately  obtained  between 
1841  and  1880,  can  readily  be  ascertained,  and  proves  that  this  restrike  can  be  no  older  than 
the  latter  date.  The  letter,  written  in  response  to  some  inquiries  from  “ the  Scott  Stamp  and 
Coin  Co.,  L'd,”  of  New  York,  bearing  directly  on  the  subject,  we  translate  as  follows  : — 

“ Administration  des  Monnaies  et  Mi  dailies, 

Paris.  Sept.  18,  1894. 

“ The  stamps  on  the  edge  of  Medals  struck  at  the  Paris  Mint  are  designed  to  indicate  the  meta] 
of  which  they  are  made,  with  whatever  other  metal  they  may  afterwards  be  covered.  Thus  the  bronze 
Medals,  silvered  or  gilt,  cannot  be  confounded  with  those  of  silver  or  silver  gilt,  nor  the  silver  or  bronze 
gilt  with  those  of  gold. 

“ Before  1832  when  the  Medal  Mint  was  part  of  the  Royal  establishment,  the  issues  had  no  sign 
indicative  of  their  production.  When  in  1833  the  Medal  Mint  was  joined  with  that  for  coinage,  gold  and 
silver  Medals  received  on  their  edge  the  impression  of  an  antique  lamp,  to  determine  their  standard  (916 
m/m  for  gold  and  950  m/m  for  silver)  ; silver-gilt  Medals  bore  the  word  “ Dore " following  the  stamp  of 
the  antique  lamp.  Copper  and  bronze  Medals,  whose  standard  did  not  need  to  be  determined,  had  no 
distinguishing  mark. 

“ It  was  not  until  1841  that  it  was  ordered  that  all  Medals,  indiscriminately,  should  be  marked  as 
soon  as  completed,  with  the  mark  of  the  Director,  under  whose  supervision  they  were  struck.  As  this 
stamp  was  to  be  the  same  for  all  Medals,  the  indication  of  the  metal  was  added,  to  distinguish  readily 
those  that  were  gilt  or  silvered.  The  different  marks  of  the  makers  have  necessarily  changed  with  the 
Director,  and  those  since  1841  whose  symbols  have  accompanied  the  name  of  the  metal  on  the  edge  of 
the  Medals  are  as  follows : — 

“ 1841-1842.  The  letter  C and  an  anchor  interlaced.  (M.  Collot,  Director.) 

'•  1843-1845.  The  prow  of  an  ancient  vessel.  (M.  de  Cambry,  Director.) 

••  1845-1860.  A pointing  hand.  (M.  Dierickx,  Director.) 

“ 1861-1879,  inclusive.  A bee.  (M.  the  Baron  de  Bussifcre,  Director.) 

" Since  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  the  date  when  the  law  of  July,  1879,  went  into  effect,  — which 
requires  that  all  Coins  and  Medals  shall  in  future  be  struck  at  the  government  establishment  under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  administration  on  the  edge  is  the 
name  of  the  metal,  and  a horn  of  plenty  with  coins  pouring  from  it. 

“ The  makers  authorized  by  the  government  to  strike  round  Medals  without  rings,  are  also  obliged 
by  the  law  to  indicate  clearly  the  metal  employed,  and  to  make  the  pieces,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  of 
the  same  standard  as  the  Mint,  and  also  to  verify  the  standard,  as  in  the  case  of  jewelry,  by  warranty 
stamps.” 

This  letter  will  be  a relief  to  American  collectors,  for  it  clearly  shows  that  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  various  “ newly  discovered  ” Franco-American  and  Canadian  Medals  of  the  last 
few  years,  corresponds  with  the  recent  increasing  zeal  to  obtain  “ undescribed  ” pieces.  This 
is  established  beyond  question  by  the  punch-mark. 
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Thus  we  find  on  examples  before  us,  a restrike  of  the  well-known  Medal  of  Washington 
before  Boston  (originally  struck  about  1782),  with  a bee,  and  the  name  of  the  metal,  which 
shows  this  was  struck  between  the  years  1861  and  *79 ; and  so  of  several  others.  This  custom 
has  certain  obvious  advantages  ; it  determines  the  authenticity  of  a piece,  proclaiming  it  to  be 
a restrike,  if  such  it  is ; it  shows  very  closely  its  date  of  issue,  without  reference  to  the  date  it 
may  bear  on  the  face  of  its  planchet,  and  it  proves  that  the  interest  in  French  Medals  relating  to 
America  has  within  the  last  few  years  led  to  a demand  for  restrikes  for  the  market  in  this 
country,  which  has  produced  some  very  curious  and  remarkable  combinations.  Whether  these 
combinations  originated  from  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some  minor  Mint  official, 
or  whether  they  had  their  birth  in  the  desire  to  extend  the  catalogue  of  Americana,  by  producing 
mules  suggested  by  the  shrewdness  of  some  unscrupulous  dealer,  but  which  can  only  confuse 
an  inexperienced  collector,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  before  us  in  the  “ Honos  et  Virtus  ” a combination  of  dies  which  possibly  might  have 
been  an  original  combination,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  from  its  appearance,  which  does  not 
conflict  with  history  on  its  face,  and  yet  which  seems  never  to  have  been  heard  of  until  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  the  monarch  whose  bust  it  bears  ! The  mystery 
is  deepened  in  the  case  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes,  by  the  fact  that  if  we  are  correct 
in  assigning  the  reverse  to  Varin,  we  also  have  in  Betts  160  a mule  which  is  an  anachronism, — 
for  as  he  has  mentioned,  both  the  Varins  had  long  been  dead  when  Louis  XV  ascended  the 
throne.  Now  let  some  one  ascertain  in  what  connection  or  on  what  occasion  the  “ Honos  et 
Virtus  ” first  appeared. 

We  regret  that  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  caution  dealers  and  collectors  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  such  mules,  and  carefully  examine  these  “ new  discoveries,”  for  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  some  unscrupulous  persons  have  carefully  erased  the  modern  punch-mark  on  a 
number  of  these  by  grinding  down  the  edge,  and  sent  them  to  this  country  to  be  sold  as 
originals : but  uniformity  of  edge  is  lost  and  detection  easy. 

We  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  subject  without  a strong  recommendation  to  our  own  Mint 
authorities  to  adopt  some  similar  plan  of  indicating  restrikes,  with  their  date.  As  matters  now 
stand,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  discern  the  difference  between  an  original  American  Medal 
and  a modern  restrike  from  the  original  dies. 

THE  MOVEMENT  TO  IMPROVE  THE  DESIGNS  ON  OUR  COINAGE. 

Several  months  ago  a movement  was  begun  by  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  of  New  York,  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  designs  on  the 
National  coins.  It  sought  to  enlist  other  Societies  interested  in  art,  in  a co-operative  effort  to 
procure  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  designs  for  these  coins  which  shall  be 
worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the  unsatisfactory  devices  which  have  been  so  severely  criticised, 
now  displayed  on  these  pieces.  Remembering  the  failure  of  the  Commission  which  attempted 
to  obtain  appropriate  devices  about  three  years  ago,  it  was  thought  best  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem in  a somewhat  different  manner.  When  the  National  Commission  solicited  our  artists  and 
engravers  to  submit  designs,  although  the  responses  were  numerous,  none  of  them  met  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  For  some  reason  the  artists  generally  held  aloof ; they  were  perhaps 
unwilling  to  waste  their  time  in  promiscuous  competition,  or  they  lacked  the  particular  training 
and  skill  to  prepare  designs  which  could  be  used  on  coins. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  requirements  for  suitable  coin  dies  at  length,  but 
there  are  certain  limitations,  which  must  be  considered  in  producing  coins  for  general 
circulation.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  refer  briefly  to  a few  only.  The 
practical  difficulty  of  striking  a coin  in  the  high  relief  which  gives  such  beauty  to  ancient  coins, 
will  be  apparent  on  the  slightest  reflection.  To  bring  out  a bust  strongly  on  a medal  is  not  a 
difficult  matter,  but  it  requires  the  planchet  to  receive  a number  of  successive  impressions 
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before  that  can  be  accomplished ; to  apply  this  method  to  coins  would  at  once  largely  increase 
the  cost  of  production.  But  admitting  that  powerful  presses  might  be  devised  which  would 
reduce  this  cost  to  a minimum,  other  difficulties  at  once  present  themselves.  A medal  is 
handled  but  little ; a coin  is  constantly  liable  to  wear,  as  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand.  If  the 
centre  is  higher  than  the  rim,  and  with  high  relief  this  would  be  unavoidable,  it  would  lack  the 
protection  which  that  gives ; the  coins  could  not  be  made  up  in  rolls  or  piled ; some  other  plan 
of  storing  them  would  be  necessary  ; if  put  in  bags  they  would  soon  lose  by  friction  the  sharp- 
ness and  beauty  which  they  might  have  when  they  fell  from  the  die ; the  wear  of  circulation 
would  speedily  deface  them,  reduce  their  weight  and  hence  their  intrinsic  value.  The  “ life  ” 
of  the  coin  would  therefore  be  rapidly  shortened,  thus  necessitating  frequent  recoinage,  with 
the  attendant  loss  and  expense,  — and  the  loss  in  such  cases  is  sure  to  fall  on  those  least  able 
to  afford  it.  Of  all  the  designs  submitted  to  the  late  Commission,  only  two  were  thought 
worthy  of  special  notice,  and  these  were  rejected  either  because  of  their  unfitness  for  practical 
use,  or  for  failing  to  come  within  the  exact  terms  of  the  competition.  The  result  of  that  com- 
petition was,  therefore,  to  compel  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  call  upon  their 
own  engravers,  and  the  designs  now  in  use  on  the  subsidiary  coins  were  finally  adopted. 

The  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  decided  to  invite  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  several  other  Societies,  to  join  them  in  the  proposed  movement.  In 
this  they  were  at  once  successful.  A committee  from  six  representative  institutions  was  formed, 
which  if  we  are  correctly  advised,  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Daniel  Parish,  George  F.  Kunz  and 
A.  C.  Zabriskie,  of  the  A.  N.  & A.  Society ; Charles  I.  Berg,  G.  B.  Post  and  Charles  R.  Lamb,  of 
the  Architectural  League,  of  New  York ; Kenyon  Cox,  Herbert  Adams  and  Robert  Reid,  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists  ; John  Rogers,  G.  W.  Maynard  and  T.  Wood  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design;  Olin  Warner,  F.  W.  Ruckstuhl  and  Russell  Sturgis,  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society;  and  Professors  Tisdall,  Woolf  and  Johnson  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  Cincinnati  Museum  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
have  also  united  in  the  movement.  The  National  Sculpture  Society  has  given  practical  evi- 
dence of  its  sympathy  by  offering  two  prizes,  one  of  $300  and  another  of  $ 200 , for  the  best 
designs  submitted  to  them.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  Mr.  John  Q.  A.  Ward  is  the 
President  of  this  body,  Mr.  Ruckstuhl,  who  has  done  some  excellent  work  for  the  new  National 
Library  Building  at  Washington,  is  its  Secretary,  and  St.  Gaudens,  Blashfield  and  other  well- 
known  artists  are  among  its  members. 

Representatives  from  these  bodies  met  in  New  York  in  October  last,  and  discussed  the 
plans  to  be  adopted.  Among  these,  we  understand  the  expediency  of  holding  an  exhibition  of 
ancient  and  modern  coins,  to  show  the  defects  in  our  own  coinage ; the  methods  of  competi- 
tion abroad  for  similar  designs  ; the  reasons  why  our  artists  failed  to  compete  three  years  ago  ; 
and  the  advisability  of  placing  the  name  of  the  artist  on  the  coin,  were  considered. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  provide  for  a change  in  the  devices  at  regular  intervals, 
making  each  device  more  or  less  typical  of  the  decade  preceding  the  change,  and  other  points 
bearing  on  the  proposed  plan  have  been  subjects  of  discussion. 

In  some  respects  this  movement  has  much  to  commend  it.  While  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  large  powers  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  Dollar 
is  concerned,  probably  extending  even  to  the  adoption  of  a design  obtained  under  the  proposed 
competition,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  power  extends  to  changing  the  device  on  sub- 
sidiary coins,  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress;  and  neither  of  them  have  power 
to  go  outside  the  Department  for  artists,  or  to  reward  the  successful  competitor  from  the  public 
Treasury.  The  compensation  would  be  limited  to  the  amount  offered  by  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society,  with  such  additions  as  might  be  made  by  the  other  bodies  uniting  in  the  move- 
ment, unless  Congress  should  make  a special  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  To  give  proper 
credit  to  the  successful  artist  by  placing  his  name  on  the  coin  would  probably  be  within  the 
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discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  should  his  design  be  adopted  by  the  authorities.  In  the 
past  some  of  the  coins  and  most  of  the  Medals  issued  from  the  National  Mint,  bear  the  designer’s 
name,  his  initial,  or  some  symbol  by  which  his  work  can  be  readily  identified. 

The  result  of  this  movement  will,  we  are  confident,  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest 
by  all  numismatists.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  practicable  and  feasible  step  which  has  yet  been 
taken,  to  discover  whether  we  have  among  us  artists  who  are  competent  for  such  work.  That 
there  is  a wide-spread  interest  among  our  citizens  in  the  subject,  is  also  very  evident.  Hardly 
a week  passes,  it  is  said,  that  some  cast  or  drawing  is  not  offered  to  the  Mint  authorities  for  a 
coin  device.  A short  time  ago,  as  we  have  seen  it  stated,  a lady  in  New  Orleans  sent  to  Mr. 
Preston  a drawing  of  the  figure  of  Liberty,  which  the  Director  says  is  the  finest  design  sub- 
mitted since  his  connection  with  the  bureau,  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  it,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Treasury  Department  had  no  authority  to  buy  it.  Whether  the  Department  will 
co-operate  in  this  effort  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  has  been  well  said  that  its  favorable  action 
“ would  be  a happy  omen  of  future  improvement,”  and  it  is  reported  that  the  present  Director 
of  the  Mint,  who  is  well  informed  concerning  the  movement,  has  unofficially  shown  a disposition 
to  encourage  it. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  F.  J.  W.  Crowe,  of  Marsden,  Torquay,  England,  for  rubbings 
and  descriptions  of  several  Hungarian  Masonics,  hitherto  undescribed.  Also  to  Mr.  George 
Shackles,  of  Hull,  England,  for  photographic  copies  and  descriptions  of  several  scarce  Mason- 
ics, and  for  a Catalogue  of  the  Masonic  Medals  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  the 
Netherlands.  Of  these  we  shall  make  use,  in  a later  issue  of  the  Journal . We  notice  several 
Medals  in  the  Catalogue  above  mentioned,  which  in  our  judgment  have  no  proper  claim  to  be 
called  Masonics.  Among  these  are  several  of  the  so-called  44  Friendship”  tokens,  struck  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  one  of  Eugene  Sue,  struck  in  1835,  another  of  Verhaegen,  in  185a, 
a third  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Leopold,  1856,  and  quite  a number 
beside.  The  Catalogue  gives  descriptions  of  about  three  hundred  pieces,  but  there  are  none 
from  America  mentioned. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Robert  Sneider,  of  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  has  purchased  the  large 
Medal  Press,  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Lovett,  together  with  the  other  presses,  etc.,  of  that 
well  known  Medallist,  and  will  succeed  to  his  business ; he  contemplates  enlarging  his  plant, 
and  devoting  a large  part  of  his  time  to  the  production  of  Medals,  making  that  a special  de- 
partment. With  the  added  facilities  he  now  possesses,  we  shall  expect  to  see  some  excellent 
work  from  his  establishment.  Some  of  his  productions  have  been  described  in  the  Journal . 

We  must  defer  our  remarks  on  the  differences  in  the  Whitefield  Medals,  referred  to  in 
our  last  issue,  to  a future  number. 


CURRENCY. 

44 1 would  not  recall  the  passed,”  sang  the  fellow  who  had  successfully  disposed  of  a 
counterfeit  silver  dollar.  — [ Yonkers  Statesman . 

Lucy  — 44  And  you’re  going  to  marry  that  rich  old  fellow  ! Do  you  realize  what  you’re 
doing  ? ” Molly  — 44  Certainly,  coining  the  seniorage.” 

The  alchemist  endeavoring  to  find  the  elixir  with  which  to  effect  transmutation  from 
base  metals  into  gold,  is  like  Neptune,  in  that  he  is  a see-king  what  never  was. 

44  I’ll  just  fine  you  an  even  twenty,”  remarked  the  Judge  to  the  ambitious  young  man  who 
had  tried  to  lick  a policeman.  44  In  this  country  nobody  but  the  Mint  Director  has  a right  to 
put  a head  on  a copper.”  — [ Indianapolis  Journal 
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THE  SILVER  COINS  AND  THE  MINTS  OF  SPANISH-AMERICA, 

FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TYPE  WITH  BUST  OF  THE  KING 

IN  1772  TO  1825. 

BY  SAM.  SMITH,  JR. 

HE  coins,  and  more  especially  the  silver  coins  of  the  Spanish- 
American  provinces,  have  an  interest  for  numismatic  students  in 
England,  and  in  the  United  States.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  a period  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
these  provinces  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  for  the  use  of 
the  world.  The  immense  increase  of  currency  derived  from  their 
rich  mines  (the  silver  coinage  of  the  Mexican  mints  alone,  between  1537  and 
1821,  is  stated  to  have  exceeded  two  thousand  and  eighty-two  million  dol- 
lars; U.  S.  Mint  Report , 1880)  coincided  with  the  rapid  development  of 
trade  with  the  East  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  and  the 
Spanish-American  Dollar  (Peso  or  Piece  of  8)  gained  a firm  footing  in  the 
markets  of  the  East,  which  no  would-be  rivals  could  shake, — the  attempts 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the 
English,  Americans  and  Japanese  in  the  present  century,  to  introduce  a 
rival  coin,  having  all  proved  equally  futile. 

But  interesting  as  this  is,  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  no  legislation  of 
any  government  has  ever  succeeded  in  keeping  in  circulation  a coin  which 
did  not  command  the  confidence  of  the  commercial  community,  our  interest  in 
these  coins  is  rather  due  to  their  having  formed  for  over  two  hundred  years 
the  principal  circulating  medium  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  new  world, — 
a position  from  which  they  have  only  gradually  been  displaced  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Even  in  the  United  States  after  the  establishment  of  a national 
Mint,  these  cosmopolitan  coins  (a  German  writer  has  well  named  them  “ Well- 
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miinze'')  continued  in  circulation.  When  they  were  finally  withdrawn  I do 
not  know,  but  in  1854  and  1855  the  Real  and  Half-real  were  certainly  still 
circulating  in  Philadelphia,  and,  if  I remember  rightly,  under  the  names  of 
elevenpenny  and  fivepenny  “ bits.” 

The  history  of  the  coinage  of  Mexico,  of  Central  and  of  South  America, 
during  the  nearly  three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  rule,  divides  itself  into  three 
periods. 

(1) .  From  1537  to  1731  the  coins  were  rude,  generally  of  irregular  form, 
and  the  types  varied  ; that  of  Mexico  and  of  Central  America  being  known  as 
the  “ de  Cruz''  or  “ Macrequino  " type,  and  that  of  Lima  and  Potosi,  as  the 
“ Perulero  " type.  The  issue  of  silver  in  Mexico  during  this  period,  amounted 
to  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  million  dollars. 

(2) .  From  1732  to  1771,  the  type  common  to  all  the  provinces  was  the 
“ Columnario " or  “ de  Mundos  y Mares so  called  from  the  two  globes, 
between  two  pillars  rising  out  of  the  sea,  which  figure  on  the  reverse.  Of 
this  type  Mexico  issued  over  four  hundred  and  forty-one  million  dollars. 

(3) .  From  1772  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  rule  the  type  was  the  bust 
of  the  King,  and  the  arms,  with  the  two  columns  as  supporters.  Of  this  type 
Mexico  issued  over  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million  dollars. 

The  coins,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  a short  account  in  the  following 
pages,  are  those  of  the  last  period.  They  are  not  only  the  most  important 
from  quantity,  but  also  the  most  interesting  from  variety  and  from  the  num- 
ber of  mints  (14)  indicated  on  them.  Of  these  coins  my  friend  Mr.  W.  S. 
Churchill,  of  Manchester,  and  myself,  have  for  some  years  made  a care- 
ful study,  noting  every  variety  of  type  and  of  date  issued  from  each  mint,  as 
we  met  with  them.  The  classification  of  these  coins  has  not  been  without  its 
difficulties ; the  great  authority  on  Spanish  coins  is  the  late  Senor  Aloiss 
Heiss,  whose  “ Description  general  de  las  monedas  hispano-cristianas"  was 
published  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  not  only  ignores  completely  some 
of  the  American  mints,  but  also  gives  attributions  to  some  of  those  he  does 
note,  which  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  A little  work  published  three 
years  ago  has  however  thrown  more  light  on  the  subject ; this  is  the  “ Indi- 
cador  Manual  de  la  Numismatic  a Espanol"  by  the  late  Senor  Alvaro  Cam- 
paner.  He  not  only  notes  all  the  fourteen  mints,  but  also  gives  other  valuable 
information.  Owing  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  size  of  his  book  (a  i2mo 
volume)  he  has  to  refer  students  seeking  for  more  detailed  information  to 
Heiss,  and  to  papers  published  by  himself  in  the  “ Memorial  Numistnalica 
Espanol,"  Vol.  II  and  IV ; these  latter  I have  thus  far  been  unable  to  procure 
either  in  Spain  or  in  England,  and  my  only  excuses  for  venturing  to  write 
the  following  notes  are  that  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  (Mr.  Lyman  H. 
Low,  of  New  York),  has  asked  me  to  do  so,  and  the  hope  that  they  may  serve 
as  the  basis  for  further  investigation  of  an  interesting  subject,  by  American 
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numismatists.  I desire  here  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Low  for  his 
kindness  in  allowing  me,  when  in  New  York  this  year,  to  look  over  his  care- 
fully kept  list  of  all  the  coins  of  this  type  which  have  passed  through  his  hands. 

With  regard  to  these  coins  Senor  Campaner  writes : — 

In  1759  it  was  ordered  that  Colonial  coins  should  be  struck  with  the  bust  of  the 
king;  dies  were  prepared,  submitted  to  the  authorities  and  approved  in  May,  1761; 
but  nothing  more  was  done,  and  the  type  of  Mundos  y Marcs  or  of  dos  Miutdos , as 
it  was  commonly  called  in  Spain,  continued  in  use  until  1771.  In  1772  the  issue  of 
coins  in  gold  and  silver  with  the  bust  began,  and  this  type  was  continued,  with  slight 
variations,  in  all  the  mints  of  the  Indies  so  long  as  the  Spanish  rule  lasted. 

In  1794  the  coinage  of  Cuartillos,  or  Quarter-real  pieces,  in  silver,  was 
commenced  ; but  as  these  pieces  do  not  bear  the  bust,  nor  the  king's  name, 
they  do  not  come  into  the  scheme  of  this  paper.  Their  type  is  well-known, 
the  castle  of  Castille,  with  mint  letter,  indication  of  value  and  date  (in  one 
instance  with  the  castle  only)  on  one  side,  and  the  crowned  lion  of  Leon  on 
the  other.  They  occur  with  mint  letters,  m,  g,  nr  united,  l,  pts  in  monogram, 
and  §. 

To  quote  again  from  Senor  Campaner : — 

The  successful  movement,  which  beginning  with  the  Mexican  insurrection  of 
1810,  terminated  fifteen  years  afterwards  by  putting  an  end  to  Spanish  rule  on  the 
American  continents,  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  new  mints  and  to  the  issue  of 
a great  number  of  coins,  some  of  the  ordinary  legal  type,  many  others  of  most  capri- 
cious types  and  of  varied  shapes.  In  New  Spain  (Mexico)  the  government  authorized 
the  opening  of  mints  at  Chihuahua,  at  Durango,  at  Guadalajara,  at  Guanajuato,  at 
Sombrerete,  and  at  Zacatecas.  The  coins  issued  from  these  mints  were  all  of  silver. 
Besides  these  mints  which  may  be  considered  as  extraordinary,  the  necessities  of  the 
war  gave  rise  to  other  mints,  probably  unauthorized  by  the  government,  which  issued 
coins  with  the  name  of  Fernando  VII.  We  know  of  coins  which  appear  to  have  been 
issued  for  the  Congress,  or  Suprema  Junta  Nacional  in  Zitacuaro  and  Tlalpujahua  or 
Tosco  (mark  t)  still  in  the  name  of  Fernando  VII  ; of  these  there  are  known  the  Peso, 
the  Double-real,  the  Real  and  the  Half-real,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  collec- 
tions of  the  coins  of  necessity  of  that  unfortunate  period,  pieces  issued  in  Caracas, 
Guyana,  Nueva  Viscaya,  Oaxaca,  Popayan,  Real  del  Catorce,  Santa  Marta,  Santo 
Domingo,  Tegucigalpa  and  other  places,  many  in  silver,  others  in  copper  and  fre- 
quently at  nominal  values  far  in  excess  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  even  the  ordinary  mints  sometimes  emitted  coins  of  necessity  of  fine- 
ness, weight  and  type  different  from  their  emissions  under  normal  circumstances. 

The  coins  of  the  bust  type  were  issued  under  the  three  reigns  of  Carlos 
III,  1759  to  1788;  Carlos  IV,  1788  to  1808;  and  Fernando  VII,  1808  to  1825. 
Senor  Campaner  states  in  a footnote:  — “ I have  been  positively  assured  that 
on  delivery  to  the  authorities  of  the  Duros  or  Pesos  coined  previously  to  the 
year  1870,  there  appeared  amongst  them  a very  well  preserved  one,  coined  in 
Mexico  in  the  name  of  the  interloper,  Joseph  Nap.  Bonaparte.”  I have  ar- 
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ranged  the  notes  about  them  in  the  following  order: — ist,  a short  account 
of  the  types  ; 2nd,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  mint  letters  with  short  explana- 
tory notes ; 3rd,  a table  of  the  varieties  and  denominations  of  the  coins  issued 
from  each  mint,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Churchill  and  myself;  and,  4th,  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  initials  of  the  assayers  we  have  found  upon  them. 

TYPES. 

The  Spanish-American  coins  with  the  bust  differ  in  design  and  in  legends 
from  the  coins  of  Spain  itself,  where  the  bust  had  been  introduced  about  the 
same  time  as  in  America.  On  the  obverse  the  difference  is  slight,  chiefly  in 
the  manner  of  draping  the  bust,  which  is  always  turned  to  the  right  in  both 
countries.  On  the  reverse  the  American  coins  have  the  arms  in  a plain 
shield,  supported  by  the  two  pillars  of  Hercules,  which  are  united  by  a scroll 
with  the  words  plvs-vltra,  and  surrounded  by  the  legend  hispan  (iarum), 
et.  ind  (iarum),  rex  followed  by  the  letter  or  monogram  denoting  the  mint, 
by  the  indication  of  value  (generally  wanting  on  the  Half-real)  and  by  the 
initial  or  initials  of  the  mint  assayer.  Although  the  pillars  appear  on  the 
coins  issued  by  the  Constitutional  party,  in  Spain  in  1821-23,  they  were  not 
adopted  definitely  on  Spanish  coins  until  1850  or  1851.  So  too  the  title  ind. 
rex  does  not  appear  on  any  Spanish  coin  (that  I have  seen)  issued  under  the 
Bourbon  kings;  but  it  is  on  the  coins  of  the  usurper  Joseph  Napoleon,  which 
have  the  further  peculiarity  that  on  them  the  mint  letter  and  the  assayer’s 
initials  do  not  occupy  the  position  usually  assigned  to  them  on  the  Spanish 
issues,  viz.,  at  the  sides  of  the  arms ; but  figure,  as  on  the  American  coins,  at 
the  end  of  the  reverse  legend,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  coin  referred  to  by 
Senor  Campaner  was  simply  one  of  the  rarer  Pesos  of  Joseph  Napoleon  with 
the  value  8-r,  instead  of  20— R and,  as  mint  mark,  the  crowned  m of  Madrid. 
It  therefore  appears  to  be  the  rule,  that,  with  said  exceptions,  all  coins  with 
the  bust,  bearing  the  pillars  and  having  the  title  indiarvm.  rex  in  the  legends, 
were  issued  from  colonial  mints. 

With  regard  to  the  pillars,  “ which  represent  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,” 
Mr.  Chalmers  in  his  interesting  work  “The  History  of  Currency  in  the  British 
Colonies  ” quotes  from  Heiss  : — 

On  the  coins  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V (I  of  Spain),  first  appears  the  type  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  with  the  modern  device  plus  ultra,  in  place  of  the  ancient  non 
plus  ultra,  because  Columbus  had  proved  that  there  were  other  lands  and  other  worlds 
beyond  the  limits  set  by  Hercules. 

Six  distinct  busts  appear  on  these  coins : 

1.  The  bust  of  Carlos  III.  This  appears  on  all  the  coins  issued  in  his 
name  with  the  mint  letters  ift,  g,  ng,  nr,  limaj,'  pts,  s,  and  on  early  issues 

i The  character  for  the  mint  mark  of  LiMiti  is  a This  applies  in  all  cases  except  when  otherwise  men- 
combination  of  all  the  letters  of  the  word  in  a mono-  tioned.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind,  to  save  repeti- 
gram ; that  of  Potosi  is  a cipher  of  the  letters  pts.  tion,  as  it  cannot  be  shown  with  type. — Eds. 
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of  Carlos  IV,  with  the  mint  letters  m,  ng,  lime,  pts  and  §.  Of  this  I have 
not  seen  any  variety.  The  representation  of  the  bust  is  peculiar,  like  that  on 
the  first  Half-crown  of  George  III  ; the  king’s  back  is  shown,  with  the  right 
shoulder  thrust  forward,  the  profile  appearing  over  the  shoulder : it  may  be 
noted  that  on  all  the  coins  of  Carlos  IV  with  this  bust,  which  we  have  seen, 
his  name  is  given  as  carolus  iv,  whilst  on  coins  with  his  own  head  it  appears 
to  be  invariably  carolus  iiii. 

2.  The  bust  of  Carlos  IV.  This  is  represented  in  the  usual  manner  in 
profile.  It  occurs  on  coins  of  his  reign  with  the  mint  letters  Si,  ng,  nr,  lima:, 
pts  and  s,  and  also  on  coins  of  Fernando  VII  with  the  mint  letters  ng,  nr,  p 
and  a.  Of  this  bust  I have  only  seen  one  variety  on  coins  of  the  smaller 
denominations ; Two,  One,  and  Half-reals,  with  the  mint  mark  lima:,  of  the 
dates  1791  and  1793.  On  coins  of  Fernando  VII  with  this  bust,  his  name  is 
frequently  contracted  to  ferdnd. 

3.  The  Mexican  bust  of  Fernando  VII,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  like- 
nesses of  this  king,  and  draped  exactly  like  his  father’s  bust.  It  occurs  with 
the  mint  letter  m on  coins  of  all  denominations  during  the  years  1809  and  1812, 
and  on  the  Half-real  until  1814.  I have  only  met  with  one  variety,  a rude 
copy  of  the  original,  on  a Half-real  of  1818  and  on  One-real  of  1819  with 
mint  letter  z. 

4.  The  Lima  bust  of  Fernando  VII.  This  is  a rude  and  inartistic  bust 
with  the  same  peculiar  thrusting  forward  of  the  shoulder  as  the  bust  of  Carlos 
III.  It  occurs  only  on  coins  with  mint  mark  lim.e,  of  the  years  1809  and  1811. 

5.  The  Santiago  bust  of  Fernando  VII.  This  differs  from  all  the  other 
busts,  being  represented  in  uniform,  with  high  coat  collar  and  neck  cloth  ; 
the  back  hair  is  dressed  in  a cue.  It  occurs  in  two  varieties  in  1S09  without, 
and  in  1810  and  18 1 1 with,  a laurel  wreath,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  only  on 
pieces  of  Eight  and  Two-reals  with  mint  mark  s. 

6.  The  bust  of  Fernando  VII,  which  we  have  called  general , because 
it  was  the  one  adopted  not  only  in  nearly  all  the  American  mints,  but  also  in 
Spain,  and  continued  to  be  used  in  the  latter  until  the  end  of  his  reign.  It 
occurs  on  coins  with  mint  marks  m,  ca,  d,  g\  Go,  z,  ng,  lime:,  cuz,'  its  and  s,  and 
there  are  several  rude  varieties  of  it  issued  from  some  of  the  Revolutionary 
mints  in  Mexico.  Also  on  the  One-real  of  18 11  and  1812  with  ng,  it  is  much 
smaller  than  that  used  on  the  coins  of  the  same  mint  issued  in  subsequent 
years,  and  which  have  the  busts  used  on  coins  of  the  same  denomination 
issued  from  the  other  mints. 

I am  still  in  search  of  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the  appearance  of 
the  busts  of  Carlos  III  and  Carlos  IV  on  the  coins  of  their  successors.  I 
believe  that  Heiss  does  not  refer  to  it,  and  Campaner  does  not  profess  to 
describe  the  types  after  the  reign  of  Fernando  and  Isabel.  It  is  all  the  more 

I The  z in  this  mint  mark  has  a small  o on  the  oblique  bar,  for  which  we  have  no  type. — Eds. 
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curious  because  Proclamation  pieces,  with  busts  professing  to  be  portraits  of 
the  new  kings,  were  struck  for  many  of  the  towns  in  the  different  provinces. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing,  that  whilst  the  colonial 
authorities  were  permitted  to  issue  the  semi-medallic  Proclamation  pieces, 
which  probably  were  not  legal  tender  (like  the  recent  Swiss  Five-francs  for 
the  different  national  shooting  meetings),  they  had  to  wait  to  be  supplied 
from  Spain  with  the  designs,  perhaps  with  the  punches,  for  the  legal  tender 
coins.  One  curious  circumstance  appears  to  favor  this  theory.  The  first 
appearance  we  have  noted  of  the  general  bust  of  Fernando  VII  occurs  on  a 
Two-reals  with  mint  mark  ng  of  1808,  the  year  of  his  accession  and  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  France.  The  same  coins  of  the  years  1809,  1810 
and  1811,  bear  the  bust  of  Carlos  IV,  and  the  general  bust  does  not  reappear 
on  coins  with  ng  until  1811.  In  the  same  year  it  appears  on  the  coins  with 
LiM.it,  and  in  1812  on  the  coins  with  m and  s.  Now  if  the  first  punch  sup- 
plied to  Nueva  Guatemala  had  cracked,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the 
war  troubles  in  Spain  would  retard  the  preparation  of  new  punches,  and  in 
this  and  the  other  provinces,  the  authorities  left  to  their  own  resources,  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  coins  was  naturally  increased  by  the  war,  would 
probably  do  the  best  they  could,  in  some  instances  availing  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  local  artists  and  in  others  continuing  to  use  the  old  punches. 

MINTS  AND  MINT  MARKS. 

C*.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  A mint  not  mentioned  by  Heiss.  Campaner 
says  that  a mint  was  opened  there  during  the  war  of  Independence,  and  it  was 
worked  from  18 11  to  1814.  The  earliest  pieces  we  have  seen  are  cast  and 
dated  1812,  and  we  have  struck  coins  of  the  dates  1817  and  1820.  Campaner 
says:  “The  Peso  was  the  only  coin  issued  from  this  mint.” 

CUZ.  Cuzco,  Peru.  A Revolutionary  mint  not  mentioned  by  Heiss, 
active  apparently  only  in  the  year  1824,  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  royal- 
ists from  Lima.  We  have  noted  Eight,  Two  and  One-reals,  which  agrees 
with  Campaner’s  list.  Though  a mint  of  necessity  the  coins  are  of  good 
workmanship. 

D.  Durango,  Mexico.  A Revolutionary  mint,  authorized  by  the  gov- 
ernment, active  from  1 8 1 1 to  1822.'  Fonrobert  had  a Peso  of  1816;  the 
U.  S.  Mint  collection  has  one  of  1822,  and  we  have  notes  of  others  of  the 
years  1817,  1820  and  1821.  Campaner  states  that  the  Peso,  Half-peso,  and 
Real  were  issued  from  this  mint.  We  have  seen  only  the  Peso. 

G.  Guatemala  la  Antigua.  The  first  coins,  mentioned  by  Campaner, 
were  issued  from  this  mint  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V,  and  were  the  Peso  and 
its  four  divisions,  of  the  “ mundos y mares  ” type.  It  continued  active  under 

i “Memoria  de  Hacienda  sobre  casas  de  Monedas  in  la  Republica,  [Mexico,  1849]/*  says  the  Mint  was  estab- 
lished February  1,  181 1.  — Eds. 
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Fernando  VII  and  Carlos  III,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1773, 
and  the  mint  appears  to  have  been  eventually  transferred  to  Nueva  Guate- 
mala, founded  in  1776.  Campaner  says  that  coins  of  the  bust  type  were 
issued  of  all  five  denominations  and  we  have  record  of  all,  except  the  Four- 
reals,  of  the  dates  1772  or  1773  and  of  a Half-real  of  1776.  There  are 
Quarter-reals  of  the  reigns  of  Carlos  IV  and  Fernando  VII  with  this  mint 
letter,  but  they  were  probably  issued  from  the  mint  of  Nueva  Guatemala,  as 
on  early  Quarter-reals  of  the  Republic  G alone  appears  as  mint  mark,  although 
the  usual  no  is  used  on  the  large  coins.  Campaner  however  states  that 
Cuartillos  were  issued  in  Guadalajara,  under  both  Carlos  IV  and  Fernando 
VII,  and  he  may  have  referred  to  these  coins ; but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  his 
account  of  the  establishment  of  a mint  at  Guadalajara  and  some  of  his  attribu- 
tions to  it  seem  somewhat  irreconcilable. 

GL  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  A Revolutionary  mint,  not  mentioned  by 
Heiss.  Campaner  states  that  it  was  opened  by  authority  of  the  government 
during  the  Revolution,  and  that  it  was  worked  from  1812  to  1815,  and  again 
from  1818  to  1821.  He  however  attributes  to  it  a Real,  Half-real  and  Cuar- 
tillo  of  the  reign  of  Carlos  IV,  and  the  Peso  and  all  five  divisions  of  the  reign 
of  Fernando  VII.  We  have  records  of  the  Peso,  Half-Peso,  Two,  One,  and 
Half- real  of  Fernando  VII,  the  earliest  dated  1814  and  the  latest  1821. 

G with  o enclosed.  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  A Revolutionary  mint,  not 
mentioned  by  Heiss,  active  according  to  Campaner  from  1812  to  1813  and 
again  in  1821.  Here  again  there  is  a discrepancy  between  his  attributions 
and  his  date  of  origin,'  as  he  gives  to  it  a Peso  struck  under  Carlos  III. 
Under  Fernando  VII  he  states  that  it  issued  pieces  of  Eight  and  Two-reals. 
We  have  records  of  Pesos  of  1821  and  1822  and  of  Two-reals  of  1822. 

LIM/E  in  monogram.  Lima,  Peru.  Campaner  does  not  give  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  this  mint ; but  Heiss  states  that  it  was  active  from  the  time 
of  Philip  IV.  Coins  were  however,  in  all  probability,  struck  in  Peru  soon 
after  its  conquest.2  Campaner  attributes  (but  with  notes  of  interrogation)  a 
Peso  and  Half-peso  of  Philip  II  to  Potosi,  and  a Peso  of  1619  to  Lima.  From 
the  reign  of  Philip  IV  the  mint  was  in  full  activity  until  1821,  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Revolutionary  party,  who  issued  their  first  coins  there  in 
1823.  The  Royalists  again  took  it  and  held  it  for  a month  in  1823,  and  we 
have  records  of  pieces  of  Eight  and  Two-reals  issued  in  that  year,  with  bust 
and  name  of  Fernando  VII. 

1 “Memoria”  cited  above,  says  it  was  established  Francisco  de  Toledo,  it  was  removed  to  the  hill  city  of 

December,  1812.  — Eds.  Potosi,  in  the  Province  of  Cbarcas,  now  Bolivia,  whose 

2 From  a work  bv  E.  W.  Middendorf,  published  at  silver  output  at  that  time  had  reached  its  highest  point. 

Berlin,  1893,  page  400,  we  translate  the  following  rela-  It  remained  there  over  one  hundred  years,  until  in  the 
tive  to  the  Mint  at  Lima: — year  i6S3an  order  came  that  the  coining  was  again  to 

“ The  Mint  stands  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  city,  be  done  in  Lima,  though  no  longer  for  the  government 
between  the  Plaza  de  la  Conslitucion  and  the  Plaza  but  under  the  direction  and  for  the  account  of  private 
de  Santa  Ana,  in  the  street  which  is  named  after  it,  contractors.  This  continued  until  1753,  when  the 
Calle  de  la  Moneda.  The  first  Mint  was  established  government  again  undertook  the  coining  and  caused 
in  Lima  in  1565  under  the  direction  of  the  Licentiate  the  present  buildings  to  be  erected.” — Eds. 

Garcia  de  Castro.  In  the  year  1572,  under  the  Viceroy 
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6 ft  . Mexico.  A Mexican  author,  quoted  by  Campaner,  states  that  coins 
were  struck  here  by  order  of  Cortez,  immediately  after  the  conquest  (1522). 
Campaner  however  did  not  know  of  any  coins  which  could  be  attributed  to 
it  at  that  period.  The  mint  was  definitely  established'  by  royal  decree  in  1535, 
and  continued  to  issue  regal  coins  until  1821. 

NG.  Nueva  Guatemala.  Founded  in  1776.  The  mint  appears  to  have 
been  transferred  thither  from  Guatemala  la  Antigua  after  the  earthquake  of 
1 773 , (see  G),  but  the  exact  date  we  do  not  know;  and  to  have  remained 
active  until  Central  America  was  proclaimed  independent  in  1821.  The 
earliest  coins  we  know  are  of  1785  and  the  latest  of  1821. 

NR.  Nueva  Regno  de  Granada,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  This  mint  mark 
was  attributed  by  Heiss  to  Nicaragua.  Heiss  mentions  the  existence  of  a 
mint  at  Bogota,  but  gives  as  mint  mark  what  is  evidently  a perversion  of  the 
well-known  and  unmistakable  mint  mark  of  Potosi  (an  S in  monogram  with 
an  F and  B).  The  mint  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a very  active  one.  So 
far  as  silver  is  concerned,  Campaner  attributes  to  it  a Peseta  and  Two-reals  of 
Philip  V,  gold  only  under  Fernando  VI,  and  then  gold  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing reigns,  together  with  silver  coins  of  the  denominations  of  Two  and 
One-real.  To  this  must  be  added  a Half-real  under  Fernando  VII,  as  I have 
one  of  1810.  This  is  one  of  two  mints  (see  under  P)  where  none  of  the 
silver  coins  struck  in  the  name  of  Fernando  VII  bear  his  own  head ; all  we 
have  seen,  down  to  the  year  1819,  bearing  that  of  his  father.  We  have 
records  of  coins  of  1772,  ’3  and  ’6,  then  a long  gap,  1793,  ’6  and  ’9,  1801,  '2, 
’4,  ’10,  ’17,  ’ 1 8 and  ’19. 

P.  Potosi  ? or  Peru  ? afterwards  Popayan  in  New  Granada.  This  mint 
mark  is  not  yet  fully  explained.  Under  “ Peru”  Heiss  gives  as  mint  mark : 
“ the  name  in  full,  together  with  the  name  also  in  full  of  Potosi  (potosi  el  peru) 
sometimes  a P alone.”  Campaner  gives  P and  P?1  as  mint  mark  of  Popayan. 
The  truth  appears  to  lie  between  the  two.  P occurs  on  three  coins  in  my 
collection,  of  the  values  of  Eight,  Two  and  One-reals,  of  Philip  IPs  reign,  and 
of  the  American  type  of  Carlos  and  Joanna  ; reverse,  the  two  pillars  rising  out 
of  the  sea  and  indiarvm  in  the  legends.  The  P appears  between  the  pillars 
above  the  uniting  scroll,  and  the  value  is  indicated  below  the  scroll.  P also 
appears  on  coins  of  the  “ perulero"  type,  together  with  the  legend  "El  Peru 
Potosi,"  struck  under  Philip  IV,  Carlos  II  and  Philip  V,  in  the  place  usually 
occupied  by  the  mint  mark,  and  in  these  instances  it  must  denote  Potosi. 
But  it  again  appears  as  mint  mark  on  coins  of  the  bust  type,  and  therefore 
after  the  regular  mint  mark  of  Lima  and  Potosi  had  been  adopted.  Presum- 
ing that  on  these  latter  coins  it  denotes  Popayan,  the  question  arises,  when 
was  it  transferred  to  that  mint?  Campaner’s  first  attributions  to  it  are  of  gold 
coins  of  the  reign  of  Fernando  VI,  and  as  in  the  case  of  NR,  the  coinage  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  principally  of  gold,  that  writer  knowing  no  silver  coins 

i “ Memoria”  gives  the  exact  date  as  May  ii,  1535. — Eds. 
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earlier  than  the  reign  of  Fernando  VII,  to  whom  he  attributes  pieces  of  Eight, 
Two,  and  One-reals.  Now  the  mint  marks  LiM/E  and  pts  appear  on  coins  of 
the  “ mundos  y mares"  type  introduced  in  1732.  A separate  government 
was  established  in  New  Granada  in  1739,  and,  besides  the  coins  with  the 
busts,  coins  of  the  “ perulero"  type  of  late  dates  occur  with  the  p mint  mark, 
one  in  my  collection,  of  very  rude  work,  a Two-real  of  1746,  and  in  the  Rosa 
catalogue  One-real  of  1746,  ’52  and  even  of  1768.  And  that  the  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  mint  using  this  letter,  was  not  important  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  silver  coins  issued  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Fernando  VII,  which  we 
have  seen,  bear  not  his  own  head,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  NR  mint,  that  of 
his  father.  So  far  then  as  this  evidence  serves,  I am  disposed  to  believe  that 
a mint  was  opened  at  Popayan  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
separate  government  in  New  Granada,  and  that  Lima  and  Potosi  having  then 
distinctive  mint  marks  of  their  own,  P was  adopted  or  assigned  to  the  new 
mint.  One  solitary  coin  of  the  bust  type  of  Carlos  III  is  in  Mr.  Churchill’s 
collection,  a Half-real  of  1774,  and  we  have  records  of  One-real  1810,  Two- 
reals  1 8 1 1 , ’20  and  ’22,  and  Eight-reals  1816.  The  Two-reals  of  1822  has 
legends  which  we  have  not  found  on  any  other  coin  of  this  type,  ferdnd.  7 d. 
g.  et.  const,  hispaniar.  rex  a translation  into  Latin  of  the  “ Fern  f por  la 
Gracia  de  Dios  y la  Const{ilucion)  Rey  de  las  Espahas,"  on  the  coins 
issued  in  Spain  itself  by  the  Constitutional  party  of  1821-23.  I have  seen  it 
stated  that  some  of  the  Royalist  generals,  who  were  keeping  up  the  struggle 
against  the  revolution  in  Peru,  sided  with  this  Constitutional  party  ; this  would 
explain  the  peculiar  legend  of  above  coin,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  American 
origin. 

PTS  [in  cipher].  Potosi,  Bolivia.  A mint  opened  certainly  in  Philip 
IV’s  time,  probably  earlier,  and  the  last  regular  mint  possessed  by  the  Span- 
iards in  America,  coins  of  the  regular  type  of  Fernando  VII  existing  with  date 
1825  and  of  all  five  denominations.  It  is  curious  that  the  first  coins  of  the 
Republica  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  bearing  the  date  1813,  also  have  this  mint 
mark.  Judging  by  our  records,  the  silver  coinage  of  Potosi  was  second  only 
to  Mexico,  in  quantity. 

S.  Santiago,  Chili.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  this  mint.  Campaner’s  first  attribution  to  it  is  of  gold  under 
Fernando  VI ; the  first  silver  was  issued  under  Carlos  III.  We  have  not  seen 
any  coins  until  after  the  introduction  of  the  bust  type,  our  first  records  being 
dated  1775  and  1781,  both  Two-reals,  and  the  first  Peso  is  of  1788.  The  last 
date  we  know  is  1817. 

Z.  Zacatecas,  Mexico.  A Revolutionary  mint,  opened  Nov.  14,  1810. 
Campaner  knew  pieces  of  Eight,  Two  and  One-real.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  Half-real,  of  which  I have  examples  of  1818  and  1821.  Our  earliest  record 
is  dated  1815  and  the  latest  1821. 
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TABLE  OF  TYPES  AND  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  this  table  * signifies  that  the  coin  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Churchill 
or  in  my  own  ; f that  the  coin  has  been  noted  from  an  actual  specimen,  seen 
by  one  of  us ; f that  the  coin  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Fonrobert 
Collection ; l that  it  is  in  Mr.  Low’s  MS.  list ; R that  it  is  described  in  the 
Catalogue  of  A.  Rosa. 


MINTS. 

KINGS  AND  TYPES. 

8 

REALS. 

4 

REALS. 

2 

REALS. 

I 

REAL. 

i 

REAL. 

CA 

Fernando  VII,  with  general  bust 

• 

cuz° 

44  44  44  (4  44 

.... 

t 

ft 

.... 

D 

41  44  44  44  4( 

^ m m * 

G 

Carlos  III 

ft 



F 

ft 

ft 

Ga 

Fernando  VII,  with  general  bust 

ft 

ft 

* 

t 

ft 

Go 

44  44  44  44  44 

• 

* 

.... 

LIMJE 

Carlos  III 

ft 

.... 

* 

ft 

ft 

(In  raon.) 

44  IV,  with  his  father’s  head 

ft 

• . • 

ft 

44  IIII,  with  his  own  bust,  early  var 

.... 

ft 

ft 

ft 

“ 44  44  44  usual  type 

• 

• 

* 

ft 

Fernando  VII,  with  Lima  bust 

ft 

L 

L 

.... 

ft 

44  “ 44  general  bust 

# 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

M 

Carlos  III 

* 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

44  IV,  with  his  father’s  bust 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

44  1 1 1 1 , 44  his  own  bust  

t 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Fernando  VII,  with  Mexican  bust 

• 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

NG 

44  44  44  general  bust 

Carlos  III 

F 

* 

ft 

ft 

44  IV,  with  his  father’s  bust 

t 

ft 

ft 

ft 

44  III I,  44  his  own  bust 

• 

* 

♦ 

ft 

ft 

Fernando  VII,  with  his  father’s  bust 

ft 

ft 

ft 

44  44  44  general  bust 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

NR 

Carlos  III 

ft 

* 

1 

44  1 1 1 1,  with  his  own  bust 

ft 

Fernando  VII,  with  his  father’s  bust 

.... 

.... 

ft 

ft 

ft 

P 

Carlos  III 

ft 

Fernando  VII,  with  his  father’s  bust 

t" 

• • • • 

ft 

ft 

PTS 

Carlos  III 

• 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

(In  cipher.) 

44  IV,  with  his  father’s  bust 

# 

t 

ft 

ft 

ft 

44  III  I,  44  his  own  bust 

• 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Fernando  VII,  with  general  bust 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

S 

Carlos  III 

R 

ft 

ft 

ft 

44  IV,  with  his  father’s  bust 

.... 

ft 

.... 

44  III I,  44  his  own  bust 

* 

♦ 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Fernando  VII,  with  his  father’s  bust 

ft 

.... 

ft 

ft 

“ 44  44  Santiago  bust 

* 

ft 

44  44  44  general  bust 

* 

.... 

ft 

"t" 

.... 

z 

44  44  44  Mexican  bust 

.... 

t 

ft 

ft 

44  44  44  general  bust  

* 

* 

ft 

ft 

Besides  the  coins  noted  in  the  foregoing  table,  Senor  Campaner  mentions 
the  following  coins  as  having  been  struck  ; but  they  could  not  be  included, 
because  he  gives  no  particulars  of  the  types  : 


Durango,  Fernando  VII,  4 and  1 Real. 
Guadalajara,  Carlos  IV,  1 and  £ Real. 
Lima,  Carlos  III,  4 Reals. 

Lima,  Carlos  IV,  4 Reals. 


Guatemala,  Carlos  III,  4 Reals. 
Guanajuato,  Carlos  III,  4 Reals. 

Nueva  Guatemala,  Carlos  111,  8 Reals. 
Bogota  (n  r),  Carlos  IV,  2 Reals. 
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INITIALS  OF  ASSAYERS,  MINTS  AND  DATES. 


INITIALS. 

MINTS. 

DATES. 

INITIALS. 

MINTS. 

DATES. 

INITIALS. 

MINTS. 

DATES. 

A G 

Z 

1815-1820 

I J 

MM/E 

1788-1803 

M Z 

D 

l8l6 

A J 

0 

s 

1800,  l80I 

J F 

P 

1810,  1 8 I I 

O 

P 

1822 

A Z 

z 

182  I 

J J 

N R 

i793-i8!o 

P 

G 

1772-1776 

C G 

n 

1820-22 

J J 

ft 

l8l3-l82 I 

P J 

PTS 

1803-1824 

D A 

0 

s 

*775-*  799 

J L 

PTS 

1825 

P P 

PTS 

i795-|8°2 

F F 

ft 

•778-i784 

J M 

LIM^E 

*772>  *773 

P R 

PTS 

1776-1794 

F J 

0 

S 

l803-l8l8 

J M 

G° 

182 1,  1822 

R G 

Z 

l82  I 

r J 

N R 

l8l8, l8l9 

J P 

LIMiE 

1804-1823 

R G 

cuz° 

1824 

F M 

M 

( 1772-7  8. 

J R 

PTS 

»773-»776 

R I 

l82I 

( 1784-1801 

J s 

P 

*774 

R M 

D 

1812  (l.) 

F S 

G^ 

l82  l 

M 

N G 

i785~i82 1 

R P 

1817 

F T 

ft 

1801-3 

M F 

P 

1820 

T 

CUZ° 

1824 

G 

cuz° 

l824 

M J 

LIMjE 

* 773-*7«7 

T H 

ft 

1804-181 I 

H J 

ft 

l809-l8l3 

M R 

G^ 

1814,  1815 

v J 

N R 

1 772f  >773 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITORS. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Editors  append  the  following  tables  of 
years,  denominations,  and  mints  of  Spanish-American  coins  of  the  bust  type, 
comprising  those  which  Mr.  Low  has  recorded  chiefly  from  those  which  have 
passed  through  his  hands.  A few  are  from  lists  regarded  as  authentic. 
Many  have  been  noted  in  a single  instance  only ; the  series  doubtless 
contains  rarities. 


CARLOS  III,  1760-1789. 
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We  append  some  notes  on  the  Mint-marks,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  other  students,  who,  like  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Churchill,  have  given  any 
investigation  to  the  troublesome  questions  concerning  them,  which  the  former  has  so  ably  dis- 
cussed, whether  their  conclusions  may  agree  or  differ  with  those  we  are  about  to  mention. 

Since  Mr.  Low’s  interview  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  following  additional  dates  have  been 
noted:  Of  the  “Lima  bust,  of  Ferdinand  VII,”  coins  of  1808,  ’09,  and  ’io.  Of  the  n r 
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mint,  with  letters  f j,  he  has  Two-reals  with  date  1816  ; of  the  ca  mint,  with  initials  R 1,  one 
of  1820  (see  also  Fischer  Catal.,  38);  of  the  latter  mint,  his  earliest  recorded  date  is  1816;  of 
the  d mint,  1812,  and  as  late  as  1822;  of  limte,  Two-reals  of  1811  with  j.  r;  and  of  the  z, 
pieces  from  1813  to  1822.  He  also  has  notes  of  Eight  and  Four-reals  n g,  of  1779,  and  Two- 
reals  of  1800,  the  latter  with  m;  and  of  coins  from  N r as  late  as  1821.  The  table  above 
shows  other  important  additions,  notably  the  p mint,  1805. 

In  regard  to  the  Santiago  mint,  we  are  also  able  to  give  some  further  facts  which  have 
recently  come  to  our  knowledge:  a translation  of  Molino’s  History  of  Chili  (1787,  etc.), 
published  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1808,  with  supplementary  notes  taken  from  an  anonymous 
work  printed  at  Bologna  in  1776,  has  the  following  on  p.  271,  where  in  describing  Santiago  it 
is  stated  : “ The  mint,  which  has  lately  been  built,  by  a Roman  architect,”  etc.  Owing  to  the 
somewhat  confused  manner  in  which  the  compiler  gives  his  extracts,  and  the  fact  that  dates 
are  generally  wanting,  it  is  not  clear  whence  he  derived  this  particular  information  ; but  we 
infer  that  the  expression  “ lately  been  built  ” alludes  to  the  time  of  publication  of  the  Bolognese 
work,  as  the  earliest  coins  we  have  noted  with  the  Santiago  mint-mark  are  dated  1775. 

As  to  the  mint-mark  P,  Mr.  Smith  is  entirely  correct  in  saying  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explained ; the  attribution  of  coins  bearing  this  letter,  struck  before  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  to  Potosi,  seems  to  be  justified  by  Heiss,  quoted  above  (p.  108),  and  by  the 
occurrence  of  that  mark  as  early  as  on  coins  of  Philip  II,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  as  late 
as  Philip  V (p.  108),  and  possibly  later.1  We  find  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Potosi 
mint  was  established  in  1562  (Woodward  & Cates,  s.  v . “Potosi”),  i.  e.,  in  the  time  of  Philip 
II,  which  corroborates  Mr.  Smith’s  suggestion  that  it  was  opened  “ probably  earlier  than  Philip 
lV’s  time,”  who  succeeded  in  1621.  A new  building  was  erected  there  in  1751,  about  five 
years  after  the  death  of  Philip  V,  which  occurred  in  1746.  As  Mr.  Smith  states  that  there  are 
coins  of  the  mundos y mares  type  with  pts  in  monogram  (which  type  was  introduced  in  1732, 
the  bust  not  being  adopted  until  1772),  it  would  seem  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  that  the 
Potosi  mint  used  both  mint-marks  simultaneously,  occasionally  at  least,  for  a few  years,  pos- 
sibly as  late  as  1774,  the  date  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  solitary  Half-real  of  Charles  111,  which  also 
has  the  letter  p.2  The  first  coins  of  the  mundos  y marcs  type  which  we  have  recorded  with 
monogram  pts,  have  the  date  1767,  but  earlier  dates  may  yet  be  found. 

The  “papalote  y cruz ” or  “windmill  and  cross”  money,  commonly  known  as  “cob 
money”  by  our  collectors,  was  issued  at  an  early  day  from  the  mints  of  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Lima  and  Potosi,  as  a sort  of  coinage  of  necessity,  or  rather  of  convenience  for  handling  the 
bullion  ; it  was  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  natives,  in  point  of  appearance,  for  circulation, 
and  on  account  of  its  purity  and  substantial  accuracy  of  weight,  accepted  for  mercantile  pur- 
poses in  large  transactions.  How  early  the  bullion  was  thus  transmuted  into  this  rude  coinage 
at  the  various  mints  we  have  been  unable  to  learn  precisely. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Potosi  mint  issued  cob  money  from  a very  early  period,  and  the 
latest  date,  with  the  name  Potosi  in  full,  of  this  class  which  we  have  noted  is  1746  — the  year 
of  the  death  of  Philip  V,  as  mentioned.  It  would  not  surprise  us,  however,  if  others  of  a later 
period  should  be  found ; it  is  well  known  that  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  sub- 
sequently, large  quantities  of  this  money  were  melted  up  and  recoined  in  this  country  and 
England,  so  that  the  cob  money  is  less  plentiful  than  it  once  was. 

The  planchets  of  this  irregular  money  from  the  Mexico  mint  are  broad  and  slightly  con- 
cave ; the  Guatemala  mint  used  planchets  of  uniform  thickness,  but  cut  in  odd  shapes,  as 
though  clipped ; Potosi  in  full  in  the  legend,  is  found  upon  coins  minted  in  this  form  from 
1652  to  1746.  They  are  thickest  in  centre  and  dumpy;  this  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
later  issues.  There  are,  however,  letters  in  the  field  — p-e,  p-v,  and  p-vr  (the  last  two 

1 The  Rosa  Catalogue  has  P with  dates  1752  and  ’68  probable  that  some  have  attributed  this  coin  to  Pop- 
(p.  109  suf*.),  but  whether  for  Potosi  or  not,  is  doubtful,  ayan  ; but  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  removed  by  the 

2 This  use  of  a double  mint-mark  seems  so  very  im-  change,  as  will  be  seen  below. 
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letters  in  monogram),  generally  reversed  below — e-p,  or  v-p,  etc.  Letters  of  other  mints 
are  similarly  transposed. 

Cob  coins  from  the  Lima  mint  are  rather  more  uniform  in  thickness  and  broader,  they 
have  the  name  in  full  in  the  legend,  and  were  minted  up  to  1697  ; these  have  l-h,  l-r,  etc.,  in 
the  field.  After  this  date  the  letters  alone,  so  far  as  our  observations  go,  show  the  locality. 

Much  of  this  rude  coinage  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  private  parties  under  sanction 
of  the  Government,  as  for  instance  at  Lima,  from  1683,  as  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  larger  part  of  the  cob  money  from  all  the  mints  was  the  issue  of  private 
moneyers,  for  purposes  suggested  above ; and  the  remainder  for  the  same  reason,  though 
probably  not  often,  by  the  Government  itself.  The  cob  money  of  Guatemala  mintage  is  of 
the  mundos  y mares  type  exclusively. 

Of  the  letters  on  cob  money,  from  the  South  American  mints,  we  have  notes  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates  of  which  those  marked  with  f have  passed  under  our  personal  observation  since 
we  began  our  record;  many  more  with  intervening  dates  had  previously  been  examined : — 

Coins  with  potosi  in  full,  p-e  1652-77,  1723-34;  1*654-68.  p-v  1683.  p-vr  1687-92; 
1 1 688-94.  p-q  1746. 

With  lima  in  full,  l-r  1686-95;  11699.  L”H  *697. 

Without  potosi,  but  which  almost  certainly  belong  there,  p over  b,  and  p over  o,  Philip 
II;  p over  a followed  by  o over  vm,  ? Philip;  p-e  1661-1737;  IT733.  p-l  f (date  gone). 
p-m  1738;  t 1 732>  ’35-  p-q  *657,  *749-56*  p-v  1703,  ’63,  ’73;  1 1 769,  '78.  p-vr  1724.  p-y 
11707.  p-ya  (ya  in  monogram)1  t * 733- 

Without  lima,  l-r  1685.  l-m  1690,  1718,  ’51,  1816.  l-m  | p-v-a  (no  date).  l-h| 
p-v -a  1697,  1710.  a-h  | p-v-a  1708.  l-h  t*697«  l-n  1730-39.  l-v  1 1 739-  Of  these 

all  but  those  with  a-h  almost  certainly  belong  to  Lima. 

Popayan  was  the  first  city  built  by  the  Europeans  in  that  region,  having  been  founded  in 
*537  J it  very  early  had  a large  trade  in  the  precious  metals,  which  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
long  the  cathedral  city  of  the  Roman  Bishop,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  later  the  residence  of  the 
Viceroy,  made  it  the  chief  place  of  that  part  of  “Tierra  Fierme,”  as  Potosi  was  of  Peru.  Fer- 
dinand V called  it  “ Castilla  d’Oro”  (the  Golden  Castile),  which  title  gave  place  to  that  of  the 
“ New  Kingdom  of  Granada  ” when  the  Vice-royalty  was  established  — in  1718  according  to 
some  authorities ; Theodore  Dwight’s  translation  of  Mosquera,  says  1732,  and  Mr.  Smith  gives 
a later  date.  However,  after  a very  careful  search  of  various  works  in  the  leading  Libra- 
ries in  New  York  and  the  Public  Library  in  Boston,  we  have  found  nothing  to  show  when  the 
mint  was  established  there,  although  there  are  occasional  references  to  its  operation ; we  even 
find  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  1848  (26)  and  the  salaries  paid  them,  but  no  allusion 
to  its  history.  As  compared  with  the  other  mints,  its  capacity  was  apparently  quite  limited. 
The  student,  therefore,  may  choose  between  three  conjectures.  First,  that  the  Popayan  mint 
was  established  when  the  44  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  ” became  a Vice-royalty,  or  soon  after,  and 
as  a separate  province  used  the  letter  of  its  chief  city  as  a mint-mark,  without  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Potosi  had  also  used  this  letter  previously,  and  still  continued  to  do  so,  occasionally. 
If  this  be  accepted,  it  seems  impossible  to  distinguish  the  issues  with  our  present  knowledge. 
Second,  if  the  Rosa  coin  of  1768  belongs  to  Potosi ’,  and  Mr.  Churchill’s  of  1774  to  this  mint, 
we  may  perhaps  approximate  the  date  of  its  foundation  and  conjecture  that  there  was  a small 
issue  of  that  type,  which  was  soon  discontinued,  and  that  the  coinage  at  Popayan  in  the  last 
century  was  trifling  in  amount,  and  probably  merely  as  a matter  of  convenience.  Or,  third,  that 
in  the  troublous  times  for  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  during  the  war  with  England, 
when  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  defeated  at  Trafalgar  (Oct.,  1805),  coins  were  struck 
without  reference  to  the  Home  government,  for  New  Granada  separated  from  Spain  in  1810, 

1 This  monogram  we  call  P-YA  because  the  por-  possible  that  it  was  meant  for  VA ; as  we  have  P-V 
tion  of  the  letter  on  the  left  intersects  the  left  side  of  and  P-Y  this  cannot  be  determined  with  our  present 
the  A at  the  cross  bar,  thus  forming  the  Y ; it  is  barely  knowledge.  P-V-A  is  found  on  some  from  Lima. 
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and  in  1824  the  insurgents  finally  conquered  the  Spanish  army.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to 
the  comparative  probability  of  either  of  these  conjectures,  except  that  the  last  seems  to  be 
corroborated  in  some  degree  by  the  later  coins  generally  attributed  to  this  mint,  whether  any 
of  the  earlier  issues  with  p belong  there  or  not  — the  last  date  we  have  noted  with  p being 
1823,  while  that  of  pts  is  found  as  late  as  1825,  the  year  from  which  Bolivia  as  a separate 
State  dates  its  independence. 


ON  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  ANCIENT  MONETARY 

TYPES. 

BY  MONS.  JEAN  N.  SVORONOS. 

PART  II. 

I now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  coin  types  of  the  Island  of  Crete, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  phototype  plates  which  illustrate  my  work  on  the 
“ Numismatics  of  Ancient  Crete,”  for  examples.  The  astronomical  significa- 
tion of  many  of  these  types  is  not  doubtful.  There  are  first,  the  stars  which 
are  found  on  coins  of  Anopolis  (pi.  i,  5);  Cnosos  (iv,  23-30;  v.  3-18,  26; 
vi,  3-5,  26;  vii,  5,  12,  15-17);  Kydonia  (ix,  13,  28,  29;  x,  8,9);  Eleu- 
therna  (xi,  7);  Heracleion  (xvii,  4,  5)  ; Hierapytna  (xvii,  22,  23)  ; Hyrtacos 
(xviii,  12);  Itanos  (ib.  21-36;  xix,  16,  19,  22,  23,  25-29);  Lisos  (xx,  37); 
Lyttos  (xxii,  3) ; Olous  (ib.  26) ; Tanos  (xxx,  23)  ; and  on  the  coins  of 
Koivov  Kptjrwv  (xxxii,  2-4,  8,  21,  22  ; xxxiii,  10).  There  are  also  the  crescents 
on  those  of  Cnosos  (v,  2-4)  ; Kydonia  (ix,  13,  14,  17,  27-30;  x,  3-5,  8,  9); 
and  Tanos  (xxx,  23.)* 

To  what  celestial  bodies  do  these  stars  have  a mythological  allusion  ? As 
to  the  larger  proportion  of  them,  we  can  determine  this  with  certainty  or  with 
great  probability,  by  studying  the  mythology  of  the  cities  where  the  coins 
were  struck,  and  by  noting  the  symbolic  figures  which  accompany  or  take  the 
place  of  the  stars  themselves.  For  example,  on  the  coins  of  Cnosos,  even 
the  most  ancient,  we  constantly  find  a star  at  the  centre  of  the  labyrinth,  at 
the  point  where  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Minotaur.  But  we  remember 
the  legend,  according  to  which  the  Minotaur,  under  the  name  “Asterion,” 
was  associated  among  the  Cretans  with  the  worship  of  the  stars.2  We  also 
know  of  other  monuments,  where  the  Minotaur  is  shown  with  his  body  cov- 
ered with  stars.3  The  astronomic  value  of  the  symbol  is  therefore  certain. 

There  is  a large  bronze  coin  struck  by  the  community  of  Crete,  in  the  time 
of  Titus,  which  has  Zeus  standing,  armed  with  the  thunderbolt,  and  sur- 
rounded by  seven  stars,  with  legend  ZEYS  KPHTArENHS  (xxxiii,  10).  It  is 
evident  that  the  seven  stars  represent  Ursa  Major,  or  it  may  be  Ursa  Minor.4 

I We  give  the  references  here  and  below  to  the  plales  2 Pausanias.  ii,  31,  1 : — A pnllodorus,  3,  1,  4. 
and  figures  in  full,  as  the  valuable  work  of  M.  Svoronos  3 Roscher,  Lexicon  der  Myth,  p.  657. 

is  fortunately  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  Public  Li-  4 See  *Apx  » the  article  already  cited, 

braries,  and  can  therefore  be  consulted  by  those  who 
desire  to  investigate  this  subject.  — Eds. 
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According  to  the  mythic  story,  the  Bears  ( Arctoi , — Ursa  Major  and  Minor) 
were  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Zeus  in  recognition  of  the  protec- 
tion which  they  had  given  him  during  his  infancy  in  Crete.  On  another 
bronze  coin  of  the  K oivbv  of  the  Cretans,  struck  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (xxxv, 
1),  one  finds  the  same  seven  stars  above  the  infant  Zeus,  who  is  seated  on  a 
celestial  globe,  and  accompanied  by  a bitch. 

Again,  we  find  these  stars  on  some  beautiful  silver  pieces  dedicated  by 
the  Cretans  to  Caligula  and  Claudius,  where  Augustus  is  represented  under 
the  type  of  Zeus  Cretagenes  (The  Cretan-born  Zeus)  sometimes  on  a throne, 
and  again  on  a quadriga  of  elephants  (xxxii,  2,  8).  The  seven  stars  are 
placed  around  the  head  of  the  emperor  exactly  as  they  are  shown  on  the  maps 
of  the  heavens,  four  on  one  side,  forming  a square,  and  three  on  the  other, 
forming  a broken  line. 

I have  already  shown  in  another  place,'  that  the  “ Little  Bear,”  Kyno- 
soura,  was  generally  represented  by  the  ancients  as  a bitch,  of  the  breed 
[called  “ Spartan  hounds,”]  nwoaovpk:  " ebcova  kwos  elmi  ” (it  represents  a dog) 
said  Thales,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  this  constellation  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks,’  and  also  that  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  was  represented 
by  a cow  (Bow).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  constellation  Bootes  (the 
guardian  of  the  cow)  received  its  name  Arctouros,  that  is  to  say,  the  Guar- 
dian of  Arctos,  or  Ursa  Major}  We  find  a similar  instance  on  the  coins  of 
the  Kydonians,  who  are  also  called  Kynosourians,  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Fifth  Century,  B.  C.,  down  to  the  Roman  epoch,  bore  the  figure  of  a 
bitch  (icvvoaovpfc) , suckling  the  infant  Zeus,  Zeis  'ZkvXios  (from  a/cvXa,  a bitch), 
as  shown  on  pi.  ix,  22-25  ; x,  2,  10-14,  21,  26.  A coin  of  Praesus  (xxvii,  2), 
of  the  Fifth  Century,  B.  C.,  shows  Zeus  nourished  by  a cow.  Consequently 
there  must  be  a close  relation  between  these  devices  and  the  constellations  of 
the  Bears.4 

Mythology  tells  us  that  Zeus  was  nurtured  in  his  infancy  by  five  other 
animals — a goat,  an  eagle,  doves,  bees,  and  a sow,s  and  we  learn  from  various 

1 See’E0.  ’A/?x-t  in  the  article  already  cited.  having  been  turned  into  a bear  by  Diana,  was  with  her 

2 The  name  Kwbtrovpa,  meaning  the  dog’s  tail,  was  son  transferred  into  the  skies  to  become  constellations, 
applied  to  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Minor , because  the  See  Ovid,  Met.,  ii,  401  ft  sec/.;  Fast.,  ii,  155,  etc.  In 
animal  is  represented,  says  Anthon,  as  the  Scholiast  on  either  form  of  the  myth  the  close  relation  to  Zeus  of 
the  Iliad,  2,  4S7,  remarks,  bib.  rb  air  Kvvbt  fxfiy  bva-Kcic-  the  constellation  of  the  Hear  (or  cow)  and  its  guardian, 
\aaptmjv  oupav  “ with  tail  bent  upward  like  a dog’s”;  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  story. — Eds. 

later  its  etymology  became  forgotten,  or  neglected,  he  4 ’E#. ’A px-,  1893,  p,  12. 

continues,  and  “Cynosura”  and  “Ifelice,” — a name  5 The  fable  was  that  the  goat  Amalthea  fed  him  with 
anciently  given  to  Ursa  Major  from  the  curved  position  her  milk,  the  wild  bees  with  honey;  pigeons  brought 
of  the  stars  in  that  constellation  — appear  in  fable  as  him  ambrosia  from  the  streams  of  Ocean,  and  an  eagle 
two  nymphs,  the  nurses  of  Jove;  Aratus,  Phantom,  drew  nectar  each  day,  with  his  beak,  from  a rock 
30  ft  sfq.,  Hygin,  Poet.  Asfr.,  2,  2.  — Eds.  (Athenaeus,  ii,  p.  490).  A very  early  myth  makes 

3 Arciurus  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  Melissa  (the  word  is  evidently  connected  with  fifKt  or 
Bootes  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Arctophylax ; the  honey),  a sister  of  Amalthea,  and  the  two,  daughters  of 
word  is  from" Apxro*, bear, and  ofyor,  a guard;  the  latter  Melisseus,  King  of  Crete;  but  we  recall  no  classic 
word  having  the  same  meaning  as  <pv\at,  a keeper  or  authority  which  would  justify  us  in  supposing  that  the 
guard.  Ovid  ( Trist .,  i,  10,  15)  calls  it  Custos  Ursae , and  former  was  united  with  her  sister  in  the  constellation 
Vitruvius,  Custos , having  precisely  the  same  significa-  Capella,  as  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione  were 
tion  in  Latin.  In  a previous  note  we  have  mentioned  clustered  in  the  Pleiades  and  the  I lyades,  though  such 
the  Greek  myth  that  this  constellation  represented  a tradition  would  be  in  accord  with  many  similar 
Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  and  the  fable  that  the  latter  myths.  — Eds. 
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ancient  writers,'  that  in  recognition  of  their  services,  he  changed  them  into 
the  constellations  of  the  Goat,’  the  Eagle,3  and  the  Doves,4  as  well  as  the 
Bitch  and  the  Cow  [already  mentioned].  As  to  the  sow,  and  the  bees,  we 
have  no  certain  evidence,  but  the  same  change  is  not  improbable,  since  there 
is  a legend  connecting  the  bees  (8e\d(8es)  with  the  constellation  Deltoton,  and 
the  sow  with  that  of  the  Hyades  (’TaSe?),  which  according  to  some  writers, 
derived  their  name  airo  r£>p  v&v  (from  swine)5. 

However  that  may  be,  all  the  animals  which  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  were 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  by  the  Cretans  in  particular,  as  sacred 
(Upa).  I believe,  therefore,  that  not  only  the  bitch  of  Kydonia,  and  the  cow 
of  Praesos,  but  the  goat,  the  eagle,  and  the  doves,  the  bees  and  the  sow, 
which  are  so  frequently  found  on  Cretan  coins,  should  likewise  be  associated 
with  the  myth  of  Zeus.  We  must  of  course  omit  certain  coins  of  which  the 
devices  allude  to  particular  legends,  as  for  instance  those  of  Phaestos,  with 
the  type  of  Talos,  representing  the  dog  of  Crete,  and  those  which  bear  a goat 
accompanied  by  arrows,  or  a goat  browsing  on  a dittany  bush,  for  here  we 
have  a direct  allusion  to  the  famous  Cretan  goats,  and  to  the  Cretan  archers, 
not  less  renowned,  who  had  Apollo,  the  inventor  of  the  bow,  as  their  patron.6 

Our  astronomical  interpretation  explains  also  some  other  types ; for  in- 
stance, the  eagle  surrounded  by  a circle  of  rays  on  certain  coins  of  Gortyna 
(xvi,  3).  On  coins  of  Itanus,  the  eagle,  which  is  the  ordinary  type  on  the 
largest  pieces,  is  replaced  by  a star  when  the  size  of  the  field  is  too  small  to 
permit  an  eagle  to  be  engraved  (xix,  15,  16,  18,  19,  21-27).  So  also  a star 
takes  the  place  of  an  eagle  on  certain  bronze  coins  of  Lyttos  (xxii,  3). 

Finally,  beside  the  various  animals  we  have  enumerated,  the  following  are 
also  found  on  Cretan  coins : — 

( 1 ) The  bull,  on  those  of  Gortyna,  Phaestos,  Lappa,  Myrina,  Moda  and 
Polyrrhenion  : sometimes  it  is  the  entire  animal,  and  sometimes  only  the  bust 
or  head.  It  has  generally  been  considered  that  this  alludes  to  the  bull  which 
bore  Europa  from  Phenicia  to  Crete.  But  we  know  from  ancient  writers  that 
this  very  bull  alludes  to  the  constellation  of  the  Bull.7  Moreover,  the  astro- 
nomic significance  of  the  bull,  which  also  represents  the  sun,  is  now  recog- 
nized by  all,  and  as  to  Cretan  coins  especially,  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce 
further  evidence.  I content  myself  by  mentioning  the  coins  which  bear  a 


1 Aratus,  Phenom.%  162;  Zenobius,  Prov.,  ii,  48;  Mu- 
saeus  in  Eratosthenes,  Epitome , xiii,  100;  Cicero,  Arat. 
fragm.)  160;  Germanicus,  Arat.t  167;  Festus  Avienus, 
Paraph .,  40J. 

2 Moiro  m Atheneus , p.  497  b ; Eratosthenes,  xxx ; 
Schott.  German . BP.  91,  16;  G.  160,  20;  Ilygin,  ii,  16; 
Eustathius,  Sc  hoi.  Iliad.  0,  247,  etc. 

3 Moiro,  loc.  cit. ; Aratus,  Phenom .,  264;  Homer, 
Odyssey , E,  273,  and  Iliad,  B,  632;  Hesiod,  O,  383,  572, 
615,  919,  et  cet. 

4 Pliny,  Hist.  Natural xviii,  26.  [The  Doves  were 
the  Pleiades.  See  p.  79  of  this  vol.  of  the  Journal. — Eds.] 

5 Schol.,  Germ.  Gr.,  135,  18;  Columella,  xi,  2,  89.  By 
some  Roman  writers  these  stars  were  called  Suculae , 


little  swine,  for  which  curious  name  Pliny,  loc . cit.,  as- 
signs as  a reason  that  the  Roman  farmers  mistook  the 
etymology  of  the  Greek  name  and  deduced  it  not  from 
the  word  signifying  to  rain,  but  from  that  meaning  a 
sow,  as  in  the  text,  — because  as  is  suggested  in  Anthon, 
sub  voce , “ the  continual  rains  at  the  setting  of  the 
Hyades  made  the  roads  so  miry,  that  these  stars  seemed 
to  delight  in  dirt  like  swine  1 ” — Eds. 

6 *E0.  ’A px-,  1893.  P-  153 

7 Eratosthenes,  Katasterismi,  “The  Bull”:  Tavpor 
....6  EOpunrrfv  dyaycJv  5td  viXdyovx  Ik  ^otvUijx  tlx 
K p^rrj¥‘  Eupnrlbijx  Iv  <PpL£<p. . . . . [The  bull  which  con- 
veyed Europa  across  the  sea  from  Phenicia  to  Crete. . • . 
Euripides  in  Phrixos.] 
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bull  surrounded  by  rays,  either  alone  or  carrying  Europa  (vii,  11-14;  xv,  26, 
27  ; xvi,  5 ; etc.),  and  the  smaller  pieces  which  have  a large  star  in  place  of 
the  type  with  Europa  (vii,  15-17).  On  the  coins  of  Lappa  we  find  a bull’s 
head  with  a star  on  its  forehead  [sur  le  front]  (xix,  36). 

(2)  The  lion.  The  most  ancient  pieces  of  Gortyna  and  of  Phaestos,  to 
the  Fifth  Century  B.  C.,  have  on  one  side  the  celestial  bull  carrying  Europa, 
and  on  the  opposite  the  bust  or  head  of  a lion,  seen  facing.  As  there  were 
never  any  lions  in  Crete,  and  as  we  know  of  no  myth  which  would  account 
for  the  presence  of  a lion  on  Cretan  coins,  we  are  authorized  to  refer  this 
type  to  the  famous  constellation  of  the  Lion.  [Zodiacal  sign  Leo.] 

(3)  The  dolphin.  This  is  found  on  coins  of  Arsinoe,  Kisamos,  Hyrtacos, 
Hierapytna,  Priansos,  Phalasarna,  Orion,  Rhaucos,  and  Rethymna.  Undoubt- 
edly the  dolphins  here  indicate  that  the  type  is  connected  with  maritime 
cities,  or  places  where  Poseidon  was  worshipped ; but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  is  a constellation  called  the  Dolphin.  Again,  the 
Museum  at  Athens  possesses  an  unedited  Cretan  coin,  probably  struck  by  the 
city  of  Rhaucos,  which  has  a dolphin  with  its  head  surrounded  by  rays.1  We 
are  also  reminded  of  the  analogous  pieces  of  Luceria’  and  of  Syracuse,3  where 
the  dolphins  are  seen  accompanied  by  a star. 

(5)  The  horse.  The  unedited  piece  of  Rhaucos,  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  has  on  its  reverse  the  bust  (head  and  neck)  of  a horse,  the  side 
of  whose  neck  is  decorated  with  a large  star,  clearly  showing  the  connection 
between  this  type  and  the  constellation  of  the  Horse.  An  examination  of 
other  coins  of  Rhaucos  proves  that  it  alludes  to  the  horse  of  Poseidon  the 
Horseman  (IIo<ro8&>i'  "l7r7rto<?).4  We  know  that  the  constellation  of  the  Horse 
was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  Pegasus,  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  the 
Gorgon  Medusa.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  ancient  coins  of 
Potidaea,  in  Macedonia,5  with  the  figure  of  Poseidon  Hippios,  have  a large 
star  below  the  horse. 

(5)  Fishes.  The  most  ancient  pieces  of  Itanos  have  on  the  obverse  a 
monster,  half  human,  and  half  a fish,  which  has  often  been  considered  to 
represent  the  Phenician  god,  Dagon,6  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
southern  constellation  of  the  Fish.7  On  their  reverse  the  same  pieces  have 
two  fishes,  or  two  marine  monsters  (xviii,  37;  xix,  1-9),  types  as  yet  unex- 
plained, which  on  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  same  series  are  replaced  by  stars 


1 The  engraving  of  this  piece  given  by  Svoronos  has 
the  head  of  the  dolphin  on  a large  star  of  seven  rays,  and 
on  the  reverse  a horse’s  head  to  right,  with  a seven- 
pointed  star  under  his  neck. — Eds. 

2 Carelli,  Num . ltal.  An  tup.,  pi.  lviii,  I. 

3 Poole,  Cat.  Brit.  Afus.,  “Sicily,”  p.  182,  fig.  287. 
The  cut  of  this  piece  shows  two  dolphins,  in  a nearly 
perpendicular  position,  with  a large  eight-pointed  star 
in  an  invected  circular  border  between  them.  — Eds. 

4 The  reader  will  doubtless  recall  the  myth  of  the 
contest  between  Pallas  and  Poseidon,  as  to  which  deity 
should  give  a name  to  the  capital  of  Attica:  Poseidon 


struck  the  ground  with  his  trident  and  produced  the 
horse,  while  Pallas  planted  the  olive,  which  the  gods 
decided  was  more  useful  to  man,  and  awarded  her  the 
victory.  Hence  the  horse  is  always  associated  with 
Poseidon.  The  coin  has  Poseidon  mounted  on  horse- 
back ("I wrios)  to  right,  his  trident  projecting  in  front, 
with  p below  its  points,  and  a large  seven-pointed  star 
between  the  legs  of  the  horse.  — Eds. 

5 Head,  Htsloria  Numorum , p.  188;  Catal.  Brit.  AIus., 
“ Macedonia,”  p.  99,  with  cut. 

6 Num.  Chron .,  1884,  P-  39- 

7 Dupuis,  Origine  de  tons  les  cut  Us,  i,  p.  27a 
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(xix,  5),  and  these,  moreover,  have  themselves  taken  the  place  of  the  large 
stars  which  are  found  on  the  coins  of  an  earlier  period  (xviii,  2 1-36).  Among 
the  constellations  recognized  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  there  was  one  called 
the  Fishes  (’1^00?) ; we  have  even  better  reasons  to  associate  this  with  the 
fishes  on  the  coins  of  Itanos  because  that  town  had  a Phenician  origin,1  and 
because  it  was  commonly  said  among  the  ancients  that  the  constellation  of 
the  Fish  symbolized  the  fishes  of  the  Syro-phenician  goddess  Derceto  or 
Atargatis.2 

(6)  The  owl.  This  type  is  found  on  the  tetradrachm  of  many  Cretan 
cities,  struck  in  imitation  of  Athenian  models,  and  also  on  some  of  the  bronze 
coins  of  Kydonia  and  of  Keraia  (iv,  21  ; x,  8,  9).  I do  not  insist  on  this 
type,  which  has  so  close  a relation  to  the  Athenian  mythology ; I simply  re- 
mark that  on  the  tetradrachms  of  Athens  from  527  to  220  B.  C.,  the  crescent 
constantly  accompanies  the  owl,3  and  that  the  owls  on  the  most  ancient 
Athenian  coins  have  their  bodies  formed  of  “ star-dots,” 4 and  finally  that  very 
often  the  owl  is  accompanied  by  stars,  as  for  example,  x»n  the  coins  of  Popu- 
lonia,5  and  Etruria.  VVe  must,  therefore,  consider  the  owl  as  an  astronomical 
symbol.  Further,  the  owl  was  the  sacred  bird  of  Athene,  who  is  identified 
with  the  moon.6  It  may  be  possible,  indeed,  to  refer  this  type  to  the  constel- 
lation vO pvL<;  (the  Bird)  ; the  owl  has  been  found  among  the  constellations  on 
an  Egyptian  planisphere.7 

(7)  The  stag.  This  type  is  found  on  several  Cretan  coins  of  uncertain 
origin  (xxxi,  13),  and  on  the  coins  of  the  town  of  Dictynna  (xi,  1-2).  Here 
the  stag  certainly  alludes  to  Artemis.  However  we  must  not  forget  that  on 
certain  celestial  maps  we  find  a stag  in  the  place  of  the  constellation  of 
Cassiopea.8 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  all  the  types  of  animals  on 
Cretan  coins  should  have  an  astronomical  explanation,  from  their  connection 
with  the  stars,  the  constellations,  or  other  heavenly  bodies.  We  shall  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion  in  studying  many  other  types  of  this  island.  I must 
confine  myself  to  a few  instances. 

(1)  Ares  surrounded  by  rays,  which  is  the  device  found  on  coins  of 
Gortyna,  probably  represents  the  planet  Mars. 

(2)  Talos  on  coins  of  Phaestos  (xxiii,  2-3  ; xxiv,  24-26)  is  known  to 

be  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  Hesychius  says  in  so  many  words,  6 S/Xio?" 

[Talos,  the  Sun]. 

(3)  Briiomartis  surrounded  by  rays,  on  coins  of  Gortyna  (xv,  20),  has 
already  been  identified  with  Selene,  the  moon.9 

1 Steph.  de  Byzance,  s.  v.  ’'I raves.  6 Beule,  Monnaics , etc.,  p.  19. 

2 Ilygin,  P.  A .,  ii,  30  and  41  ; compare  Idelcr,  Unter-  7 Dupuis,  loc.  cit.,  pi.  vi,  xxviii. 

511  c hurt  gen,  p.  202  ct  scq.  8 Ibid.,  iii,  p.  557,  pi.  viii. 

3 Head,  Cat.  Brit.  Mus.,  “Attica,” passim.  9 See  the  articles  on  this  subject,  in  the  first  two 

4 Beule,  Monnaics  d* A thhics,  passim.  numbers  of  this  volume  of  the  Journal,  by  Svoronos. 

c Garucci,  loc.  cit .,  pi.  lxxiv,  i,  4;  Carelli,  loc.  cit .,  viii,  — Eds. 

26^28. 
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(4)  The  prow  of  a ship , which  is  peculiar  to  the  cities  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  Apollonia,  Hierapytna,  Heracleion,  and  Lyttos,  is  undoubtedly  like 
the  dolphin,  the  symbol  of  maritime  cities,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  also 
allude  to  the  well  known  constellation  of  the  Ship  Argo,  and  is  thus  to  be 
explained  when  accompanied  by  a star,  which  occasionally  is  placed  above  it, 
as  for  instance  on  the  coins  of  Lyttos,  and  of  many  other  ancient  cities. 

(5)  The  Gorgon  head  on  the  coins  of  Praesos  (xxvi,  i),  the  Triskelies 
of  Hierapytna  (xvii,  6),  the  wheel  of  Eleutherna  (xi,  7,  8),  accompanied  by  a 
star,  and  that  of  Itanos  (xix,  27),  of  which  the  spokes  form  the  rays  of  a star, 
should  also  be  astronomically  explained,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  discuss- 
ing coins  of  other  places.’ 

[To  be  concluded.] 


THE  “HONOS  ET  VIRTUS”  MEDAL  AND  THE  RESTRIKES  AT 

THE  FRENCH  MINT. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics : 

A fuller  reply  to  “J.  R.  C.”  than  that  given  in  your  editorial  seems  necessary, 
to  clear  away  his  doubts  regarding  the  French  Indian  Medals,  and  to  settle  the  dis- 
puted point  as  to  whether  they  pertain  to  America  or  not.  The  fact  that  the  “ Honos 
et  Virtus  ” Medal  was  given  to  the  Canadian  Indians  is  fully  proved  by  a letter  of 
P6re  Roubaud,  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Abenakis,  written  from  St.  Francis,  Oct.  21, 
1757.*  In  describing  a great  assembly  of  Indian  warriors  he  states  : “ Les  chefs  et 
capitaines  ne  sont  distingucs  de  ceux-ci  que  par  le  hausse-col,  et  ceux-la  par  un  m£- 
daillon  que  represente  d’un  c6t6  le  portrait  du  Roi,  et  au  revers  Mars  et  Bcllone  qui  se 
donnent  la  main,  avec  cette  devise  : 1 Virtus  et  honor .’  ” This  has  been  thus  translated 
by  Parkman  : “ The  sachems  and  war-chiefs  are  distinguished  from  the  rest ; the  latter 
by  a gorget,  and  the  former  by  a medal,  with  the  King’s  portrait  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  Mars  and  Bellona  joining  hands,  with  the  device,  Virtus  et  Honor.”  * 

The  error  in  the  order  of  the  words  made  by  the  Jesuit  father  in  quoting  the 
legend  is  a proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  authority  rather  than  otherwise.  It  shows 
that  he  must  have  seen  a sufficient  number  of  the  Medals  at  different  times,  and  have 
examined  them  too  to  have  been  able  to  describe  them  from  memory,  as  his  error 
indicates  was  the  case. 

The  Medal  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  French  Mint  as  having  been 
struck  to  commemorate  the  “Peace  of  Utrecht”  (April,  11,  1713). 4 There  the  two 
figures  are  called  “Honour  and  Courage.”  Now  “honour  and  courage”  have  not 
much  point  on  a treaty  Medal,  but  they  have  on  one  given  for  bravery  or  meritorious 
conduct.  There  are  two  other  Medals  described  in  the  Catalogue,  attributed  to  this 
event.  But  both  of  these  bear  the  date  of  and  otherwise  refer  to  the  treaty.  The 
Catalogue  was  the  work  of  a commission,  which,  as  this  and  other  similar  mistakes 
show,  was  not  composed  of  eminent  numismatists  striving  after  historic  truth. 

J.  R.  C.  suggests  that  the  Louis  XV  Medal  may  be  a mule  piece.  In  this  he  is 
mistaken,  for  in  the  first  place  the  Medal  of  Louis  XIV  is  larger  than  his  successor’s 

1 Beute,  loc.  cit .,  p.  22,  et  seq . 3 Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  Boston,  1885,  v.  i,  p.  480. 

2 Lettres  ^difiantes  et  curieuses,  ecrites  des  missions  4 Catalogue  des  Poinyons,  Coins  et  medailles  du 

^trangfcres,  Toulouse,  1810,  v.  iii,  p.  192.  Musee  Mon^taire.  Paris,  1833,  p.  195,  No.  469. 
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— the  sizes  being  respectively  56  and  49  millimetres ; and  there  is  also  considerable 
difference  in  the  details.  In  the  Louis  XV  Medal  the  words  “ Honos”  and  “Virtus” 
are  divided  by  the  spear  points  which  extend  upward  to  the  edge ; in  that  of  Louis 
XIV  they  go  no  farther  than  the  inscription.  The  initial  “w”  occurs  correctly 
enough  on  that  of  Louis  XIV,  but,  from  the  poor  rubbing  in  my  possession,  I can  see 
no  trace  of  it  on  the  later  Medal.  I have  a restrike  of  the  Louis  XIV  Medal,  but 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  original.  On  the  other  hand,  although  I sent  a rub- 
bing of  the  Louis  XV  Medal,  with  an  order,  to  the  Music  Monitaire  I received  answer 
that  they  had  no  such  Medal.  There  are  two  originals  known,  both  in  silver  with 
loops  for  suspension,  as  have  all  the  Indian  Medals  ; one  is  in  the  Library  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa,  and  the  other  in  the  possession  of  a Nova  Scotian  collector. 

Since  writing  the  above  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a Medal  described  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  French  Medal  Mint1  under  the  heading  “ Prix  Universel  des  Arts’* 
(Universal  Art  prize).  The  obverse  description,  when  translated,  reads  “Minerva 
standing  holding  in  one  hand  a wreath  of  laurels  while  she  leans  with  the  other  on  a 
cippus  on  which  stands  an  antique  vase  ornamented  with  a palm  branch.  Legend, 
Ccrtamen  occumenicum  (for  universal  competition).  Exergue,  Vicit  ....  Anno  ....** 
The  reverse  is  that  of  the  Honos  et  Virtus  Medal.  The  size  “ 22  lignes  **  being  two 
lignes  smaller  than  that  given  for  the  Louis  XIV  Indian  Medal.  This  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  difference  in  size  claimed  in  the  first  part  of  my  remarks  above.  The 
legend  is  here  translated,  “ Honneur  et  Mirite ,”  and  the  allegorical  figures  are  conse- 
quently named  “Honor”  and  “Merit,”  — the  last  named  being  substituted  for  the 
“Courage”  of  the  Louis  XIV  Medal.  Now  seeing  that  originals  of  the  “Honos  et 
Virtus  ” Medals  occur  with  the  head  of  Louis  XV  on  the  obverse ; that  cotemporary 
documents  describe  such  a Medal  seen  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians,  and  that  the 
same  design  with  different  details  occurs  with  the  head  of  Louis  XIV,  may  we  not 
safely  conclude  that  the  “ Certamcn  occumenicum  ” Medal  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Musie  Monitaire  is  not  the  proper  obverse  of  the  Honos  et  Virtus  Medal,  but  that  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a mule  — the  result  of  a want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those 
who  arranged  the  dies  in  what  they  believed  to  be  their  proper  pairs  at  the  French 
Mint.  It  appears  altogether  improbable  that  two  designs  so  similar  in  purport  would 
have  been  used  for  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  Medal.  They  bear  on  their  faces 
evidence  that  they  are  both  reverses  of  different  Medals,  having  the  head  of  the  King 
for  obverses.  And  then  is  it  likely  in  those  palmy  days  of  the  “ Divine  right  ” that  a 
prize  Medal  without  the  effigy  of  the  King  should  be  awarded  or  even  esteemed  of  any 
value,  especially  as  the  King  was  the  giver  ? 

The  naming  of  one  of  the  allegorical  figures,  although  similar  in  both  Medals, 
“ Courage  ” in  one  place  and  “ Merit  ” in  another,  proves  that  part  of  the  Catalogue 
was  written  by  guess-work,  and  that  its  attribution  of  one  of  the  Indian  Medals  to  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  and  another  as  the  reverse  of  an  art  prize  is  wrong,  and  the  older 
documents  are  correct. 

The  “Felicitas  Domus  Augustae”  Medal  was  also  struck  for  the  Canadian  In- 
dians, as  has  been  proved  by  cotemporary  documents.  Madame  Duplessis  Sainte 
Helene  wrote  on  the  17th  of  October,  1723, 2 that:  Le  Roi  Louis  14  avoit  envoyd  de 
m^dailles  d’argent  ass6s  grandes  oil  son  Portrait  etoit  d’un  c6td  et  de  l’autre  ctoit  celui 

1 Page  274,  No.  192,  of  the  List  of  Medals  of  Louis  2 Rev.  Abb6  Verrault  in  the  Revue  Canadienne,  Mon- 
XV.  treal,  February,  1875. 
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du  Dauphin  son  fils  et  dcs  3 princes  ses  enfans,  pour  donner  a ceux  qui  se  distingue- 
roicnt  dans  la  guerre  ....  Quand  il  y meurt  quelque  chef  on  le  fait  enterrer  honor- 
ablemcnt  ....  on  met  sur  sa  biere  une  epee  croisee  de  son  fourreau  et  la  medaille  en 
question  attache  dcssus.  This  has  been  translated  in  an  article  describing  the  Medal 
by  the  late  Prof.  Anthon.1  “ Louis  XIV  had  sent  silver  Medals  of  considerable  size, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  his  portrait  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  dauphin,  his  son, 
and  of  the  three  princes,  children  of  the  latter,  to  be  given  to  those  who  should 

distinguish  themselves  in  war When  any  chief  dies  he  is  honorably  buried 

. . . . and  on  his  coffin  are  laid  a sword  crossed  with  its  scabbard  and  the  Medal.” 
This  is  evidently  an  earlier  issue  than  the  “ Honos  et  Virtus”  Medal,  the  device  of 
which,  as  has  been  shown  was  continued  by  Louis  XV.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Musti 
Monti  air c 2 it  is  claimed  to  have  been  struck  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri.  But  its  date,  1693,  seven  years  after  the  Duke’s  birth,  clearly  points  out  the 
commission’s  mistake.  There  is  a similar  Medal  dated  1686,  the  year  of  the  young 
prince’s  birth,  which  no  doubt  served  as  a design  for  the  later  Indian  Medal ; hence 
the  error.  It  would  seem  that  the  cataloguers,  finding  no  history  connected  with  the 
dies  of  the  Indian  Medals,  put  them  down  as  commemorating  such  events  as  appeared 
to  them  the  most  probable. 

Four  sizes  of  the  Medal  of  1693  were  issued,  — another  clear  indication  of  their 
having  been  especially  struck  for  the  Indians,  since  letters  from  the  Governors  of 
Canada  often  ask  for  or  acknowledge  receipt  of  Medals  of  different  sizes.  Such  as 
for  instance  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Vaudreuil  written  in  October,  1721  : “I  have  re- 
ceived the  letter  which  the  council  did  me  the  honor  to  write  me  on  the  20th  of  June 
last,  in  which  I found  the  twelve  medals  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  King,  four  large 
and  six  small  ones.”  These  were  intended  for  chiefs  of  different  ranks,  or  for  services 
more  or  less  meritorious.  In  a similar  way  the  Indian  Medals  of  George  III  occur  in 
three  different  sizes.  Restrikes  of  all  the  four  sizes  of  the  French  Medals  can  be  had, 
but  I know  of  only  one  original  — one  of  the  smaller  sizes  — which  is  in  the  collection 
of  Laval  University  at  Quebec. 

In  reference  to  the  restrikes,  my  own  experience  goes  to  prove  that  most  of  the 
mule  varieties  occur  through  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  employees  at  the 
French  Mint.  I have  already  referred  to  this  in  the  pages  of  the  yonrnal ,3  where  I 
describe  a Louisbourg  Medal  the  reverse  of  which  had  been  muled  with  the  reverse 
of  the  Peace  Medal  of  1763,  struck  forty-three  years  later.  The  muling,  which  occurred 
in  the  following  way,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  gross  carelessness.  I had 
ordered  two  or  three  each  of  the  Louisbourg  and  of  the  Peace  Medals,  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, when  I opened  the  package  from  the  Mint  I found  the  two  obverses  and  the  two 
reverses  muled  together.  At  the  Hart  sale4  I purchased  a variety  of  the  Louisbourg 
Medal  with  an  old  head  of  Louis  XV.  As  this  bears  no  mark  on  the  edge  it  must 
have  been  struck  previous  to  1833,  showing  that  these  or  similar  mistakes  are  con- 
stantly recurring.  There  are  also  four  varieties  of  the  “ Kebeca  Liberata  ” ; one 
bearing  the  initial  “R”  under  the  bust,  a second  the  name  of  “ Dolliti ,”  a third,  y 
Mavger,  and  a fourth,  /.  Mavger. 

I have  thirty  varieties  of  the  French  American  Colonial  Jetons,  and  there  are  no 
doubt  twenty  or  thirty  others.  Five  of  mine  are  originals,  all  of  which  can  be 

1 American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  Vol.  xi,  p.  93.  3 Vol.  xiv,  page  45. 

2 Page  12 7,  No.  276;  also  page  192,  No.  462.  4 New  York,  Dec.  28,  1 888. 
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distinguished  at  a glance  from  the  restrikes.  While  then  there  appears  to  have  been 
a great  multiplication  of  varieties,  they  can  in  most  instances  be  charitably  attributed 
to  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  officials  who  have  failed  to  inform  them- 
selves with  the  necessary  care  of  the  true  history  and  origin  of  the  dies  they  have 
combined,  rather  than  to  any  intention  to  produce  new  varieties  for  mercenary  pur- 
poses, as  might  seem  to  be  the  case  if  we  considered  merely  the  numberless  mules. 

R.  W.  MCLACHLAN. 


THE  MEDALS,  JETONS,  AND  TOKENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  DR.  HORATIO  R.  STORER,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


[Continued  from  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  47.] 


I have  again  to  insert  medals  that  belong  with  previous  groups. 

III.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

1.  MEXICO. 

F.  c.  Pharmacists'  Tokens. 

818.  Obverse.  Within  field:  l.  emilio  | lafon  | farmaceutico.  Inscription: 

BOTICA  DEL  AGUILA  | CHIHUAHUA 

Reverse,  buena  pgr  | un  vaso  de  | agua  gazeosa  | 12  for  $1. 

Brass.  28mm.  Edges  beaded. 

I owe  impressions  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Bastow,  of  Guadalajara  (Jalisco). 

IV.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

3.  BRAZIL. 

I am  again  under  renewed  and  the  greatest  obligation  to  Mr.  Julius  Meili,  of 
Zurich,  long  resident  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who,  in  the  most  generous  manner,  has  sent 
me  metallic  impressions  of  the  following  as  yet  unpublished  medals,  although  he  is 
himself  editing  the  medals  of  Brazil.  Such  self-sacrifice  deserves  the  most  public 
recognition.  As  I have  previously  indicated  the  existence  of  five  of  them,  I shall  in 
describing  these  attach  to  them  their  former  numbers. 

A.  Personal. 

Dr.  N.  Touzet,  of  Petropolis,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

(278.)  Obverse.  Within  oak  branches  tied  by  ribbon  : para  | sempre  | gratos. 
Inscription  : ao  eximio  medico  dr  n.  touzet  os  habitantes  de  petropolis.  Exergue, 
a rosette. 

Reverse.  A serpent  encircling  a palm  trunk.  Beneath,  to  right  : depaux  In- 
scription : sabedoria-philantropia  Exergue:  1856. 

Octagonal.  45mm. 

Dr.  H.  Naegely,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

(279)  Obverse.  Within  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon,  beneath  whose  juncture 
c : au  | d?  (between  scrolls)  h.  naegf.ly  | — • — Inscription  : hommage  d’estime  et 
de  reconnaisance  I — ♦ — 

Reverse.  Within  beaded  circle:  a | rio  | de  | Janeiro  | —•— | 1871  In- 
scription : LA  societe  belge  DE  BIENFAISANCE  I o 

50mm. 
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Dr.  G.  L.  Drognat-Landr6,  formerly  of  Rio  de*  Janeiro. 

(280.)  Obverse . Within  beaded  circles,  with  double  twigs  of  laurel  above  and 
below,  overlaid  by  a rose  : sciencia  Inscription  : os  alumnos  agradecidos  ao  illm.° 

SNR  D°R  G.  L.  DROGNAT-LANDRE  * 

Reverse . Within  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon  : — o — | eloquencia  | — o — 
Inscription:  curso  de  ophtalmologia  de  1871  ate  1873  * 

45mm. 

Dr.  Oscar  Bulhoes,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

819.  Obverse . Within  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon  and  surmounted  by  radiant 
star,  a bistoury  and  scissors,  entwined  by  a serpent.  Inscription : ao  emerito 

CIRURGI AO  D*  OSCAR  BULHOES  * 

Reverse . Within  circle:  gratidao  | — * — | 27  de  agosto  | de  1890  Inscrip- 
tion : os  estudantes  de  medicina  de  1890  * 

48mm.  Edge  of  reverse  chased. 

Dr.  Domingos  Freire,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

820.  Obverse . Within  branches  of  opuntia  (prickly  pear)  and  laurel,  surmounted 
by  radiant  star:  ao  dr  | domingos  | freire  | — * — Inscription : a mocidade  aca- 
demic a 1887  | — * — 

Reverse . conferida  | em  | sessao  solemne  | — a — | 7 de  agosto  | de  | 1887 1 
54mm.  Edge  of  reverse  chased. 


D.  Epidemics . 

Small  Pox.  1887.  Pirahy. 

821.  Obverse . Within  circle:  ao  | sargento  | jose  | augusto  | (elongated 
rosette.)  Inscription : a camara  municipal  do  pirahy  | — ♦ — 

Reverse . epidemia  | de  | variola  | na  | barra  do  pirahy  | — * — | 1887 

22mm. 

822.  As  preceding,  save  on  obverse : ao  | subdelegado  | fructuoso  | gil  | 
goncalves  | (elongated  rosette.) 

22mm. 

823.  As  preceding,  save  on  obverse:  ao  praca  | jose  maria  | Fernandes,  and 
in  exergue  three  stars. 

22mm. 

Yellow  Fever.  1889.  Campinas. 

(282.)  Obverse . Within  circle : ao  d?  | jose  maria  | TErxEiRA  | — • — In- 
scription : homenagem  de  gratidao  | (rosette)  do  povo  campineiro  (rosette.) 

Reverse . Within  a wreath  of  roses,  three  falling  tears.  Inscription  : epidemia 
DE  1889  | * EM  CAMPINAS  * 

30mm. 

824-49.  As  the  following  are  wholly  struck  and  not  engraved,  they  have  to  be 
separately  enumerated.  They  are  all  like  the  preceding,  save  the  central  names  upon 
the  obverse.  Preceded  by  Ao : Dr.  Angelo  Simoes ; Dr.  Antonio  Alves  Do  Banho  ; 
Dr.  Branlio  Gomes;  Dr.  Caetano  Monforte;  Dr.  Claro  M.  Homem  de  Mello;  Dr. 
Clemente  Ferreira;  Dr.  Eduardo  Guimar&es ; Dr.  Eufrasio  Jos£  Da  Cunha  ; Dr.  Fer- 
nando de  Barros;  Dr.  Francisco  Corr£a  Sutra;  Dr.  Francisco  C.  Perreira  de  Barros  ; 
Dr.  Francisco  M.  de  Aranjo  Go£s ; Dr.  Germano  Melchert ; Dr.  J.  B.  M.  Azevedo 
Correa;  Dr.  Jodo  de  Deus  Da  Cunha  Pinto;  Dr.  Jo&o  G.  Costa  Aquiar;  Dr.  Luiz 
Manoel  Pinto  Nelto ; Dr.  Manoel  de  Assis  Vieira  Bueno  ; Dr.  Valentin  J.  Da  S. 
Lopes.  Preceded  by  A : Alberto  de  Castro  Menezes  ; Caetano  de  Faria  Castro  ; Hor- 
acio  Marcoudes  Romeiro ; Joaquim  T.  Soares  Da  Camara;  Luiz  Antonio  Barboza ; 
Luiz  Pedro  Barboza ; Vito  Pacheco  Ledo.  The  names  are  cut  in  capitals. 
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Do.,  do.  1889.  Paranagua. 

(283.)  Obverse . Within  circle  : ao  d?  jose  justino  | de  mello  | inspector  de 
| saude  do  porto  | — Inscription  : camara  municipal  | ♦ de  paranagua  * 

Reverse.  Within  beaded  circle : honra  | — ao — | merito  Inscription  : sessao 
SOLEMNE  I * JUNHO  23  DE  1889  * 

30mm. 

850.  Obverse . Within  circle : ao  d1?  | joao  Evangelista  | espindola  | medico 
| municipal  I — Inscription:  camara  municipal  de  paranagua  * 

Reverse.  As  preceding. 

From  his  researches  into  Yellow  Fever,  the  medal  of  Dr.  Domingos  Freire,  No. 
820,  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

V.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  Personal. 

Dr.  Moses  Gunn  (1822-188 7),  of  Chicago. 

851.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  No  inscription. 

Reverse.  Blank. 

Bronze.  400x512mm.  By  Howard  Kretschmer,  of  Chicago. 

In  the  possession  of  Rush  Medical  College.  I have  the  description  of  this  and 
the  following  from  Prof.  E.  L.  Holmes,  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  James  Suydam  Knox  (1840-1892),  of  Chicago. 

852.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  Beneath,  to  right : H Hahn|Miinchen  In- 
scription, below : j s knox 

Reverse.  Blank. 

Bronze.  500  x712mm. 

At  Rush  Medical  College. 

13.  3.  Medical  Societies. 

853.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left,  with  cap.  Upon  shoulder,  at  right:  lemaire  In- 
scription : cristoforo-colombo 

Reverse.  Upon  a shield  with  stars  and  stripes  an  erect,  outspread  eagle,  to  left. 
In  its  beak  a scroll  with  e pluribus  unum  Inscription  : world’s  hygi-enic  exposi- 

T I ON— CHICAGO  1893 

Gilt,  plated,  bronze.  68mm.  Sixty  copies,  struck  for  the  Belgian  International 
Association  for  the  Progress  of  Hygiene. 

De  Witte,  M£d.  Hist,  de  Belgique,  p.  25,  No.  11,  pi.  vii. 

G.  Physical  Abnormalities. 


Arrest  of  Development. 

Charles  S.  Stratton  (Gen.  Tom  Thumb),  of  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

854.  Tin.  38mm. 

Fonrobert  Cat.  (N.  A.),  No.  6,063. 


855.  Brass.  22mm. 

Bushnell,  p.  117,  No.  33. 

In  my  collection. 

856.  As  preceding,  but  date  1850  instead  of  1846. 
Brass.  22mm. 

In  my  collection. 


857.  Brass.  22mm. 

Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  6,064. 

In  collection  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society. 
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Ventriloquism.  (Though  I exclude  vocalists  as  a class  from  this  list,  the  follow- 
ing may  perhaps  be  admitted,  as  involving  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  vocal  chords.) 
“ Professor  King.” 

858.  Copper.  19mm. 

Ibid 1,  No.  5,868. 

VI.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A . Personal. 

Dr.  Joseph  Black,  of  Edinburgh. 

(770).  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  of  London,  writes  me  that  he  has  re-examined  this 
medallion,  of  white  glass  upon  polished  slate,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  name,  with 
the  date,  1788,  there  is  upon  a line  beneath  : Taffie  F (perhaps  for  Ft.) 

Dr.  Hermann  Boerhaave  (1668-1738),  of  Leyden. 

There  exists  an  English  medallion  of  Boerhaave,  which  will  be  hereafter  described, 
under  Holland. 

The  three  following  medallions  in  Wedgewood,  are  added  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  the  Journal . 

Dr.  William  Buchan,  of  London. 

Besides  No.  612,  there  is 

859.  Obverse.  Bust.  Beneath : Dr.  Buchan. 

Reverse.  Blank. 

Wedgewood.  Blue  and  white.  Oval.  By  Hackwood. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  of  London. 

Besides  No.  645,  there  is 

8590.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right,  with  wig  and  horizontal  curls.  Below  : Dr.  Foth- 
ergill. 

Reverse . Blank. 

Wedgewood.  Oval.  87  x112mm.  By  Flaxman. 

Dr.  John  Freind,  of  Oxford. 

In  addition  to  Nos.  646  and  647,  there  is 

860.  Obverse.  Bust.  Below : Dr.  Freind. 

Reverse . Blank. 

Wedgewood.  Oval.  75  x 106mm.  By  Flaxman. 

This  and  the  preceding  were  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Arthur  IT.  Lyell,  of 
London. 

Dr.  Wm.  Augustus  Guy  (1810-1885),  of  London. 

In  addition  to  No.  666,  there  is  the  following. 

861.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  To  left  of  it  an  olive  branch.  Inscription  : 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  GUY  1885 

Reverse . A sheaf  of  wheat.  Inscription  : royal  statistical  society  1834. 
Gold,  silver,  bronze.  60mm.  Designed  by  Harry  Bates. 

I owe  the  description  to  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lyell,  of  London. 

Dr.  Philemon  Holland,  of  Coventry. 

862.  Similar  to  No.  657,  save  hollond. 

Tin.  30mm.  Only  six  struck. 

Atkins,  Tradesmen's  Tokens  of  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  205. 

863.  Obverse  and  rim  as  No.  657. 

Reverse.  An  open  book,  supported  by  two  others,  lettered  Britannia  and  cyro- 
PjEDIA.  The  open  one  bears  : “With  one  Sole  Pen  I wrote  this  book,  Made  of  a gray 
Goose  Quill.  A Pen  it  was  when  I it  took.  A Pen  I leave  it  still.”  In  front,  an  ink- 
stand  with  pen.  Exergue:  1801  1.  g.  h. 

Bronze,  copper,  tin.  30mm.  Twenty-two  in  all,  of  which  the  four  in  tin  were 
unfinished. 

Pye,  p.  15*,  No.  6;  Atkins,  p.  205,  No.  24. 
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Dr.  John  Howard. 

In  addition  to  Nos.  661-705  and  726-7,  there  are 

864.  As  No.  668,  save  rim  plain. 

Atkins,  p.  215,  No.  92a. 

865.  As  No.  675,  but  upon  rim  : payable  at  banbury  oxford  or  reading  + 
Ibid.,  p.  172,  No.  30. 

866.  As  preceding,  save  upon  rim  : payable  by  henry  Olivers  + 

Ibid.,  p.  370,  No.  109b. 

867.  As  preceding,  but  upon  rim  : masonic  half  penny  token  mdccxciv. 

Ibid.,  p.  370,  No.  ioge. 

868.  Obverse.  Similar  to  that  of  No.  685. 

Reverse . View  of  the  Cross,  Chichester.  Inscription  : chichestf.r  halfpenny. 
Exergue  : 1794.  Upon  rim  : payable  in  London  (the  remaining  space  engrailed.) 
Possibly  unique. 

Ibid.,  p.  198,  No.  17. 

869.  As  No.  688,  but  upon  rim  : payable  at  Anglesey  Liverpool  or  congleton 
Ibid.,  p.  39,  No.  38a. 

870.  As  preceding,  but  upon  rim  : payable  at  Anglesey  London  or  Liverpool. 
Ibid.,  p.  39,  No.  33b. 

871.  As  preceding,  but  upon  rim  : payable  at  sharps  Portsmouth  and  chal- 

DECOTTS  CHICHESTER 

Conder,  p.  42,  No.  18 ; Prattent,  No.  89;  Atkins,  p.  39,  No.  32. 

872.  As  No.  689,  but  with  same  rim  as  the  last. 

Ibid.,  p.  39,  No.  33. 

873.  As  preceding,  but  no  dot  after  Howard 
Ibid.,  p.  39,  No.  34. 

874.  Obverse . As  that  of  No.  696. 

Reverse . View  of  Cathedral.  Exergue  : york  . 1795.  Upon  rim  : fear  god 

AND  HONOUR  THE  KING. 

Conder,  p.  184,  No.  32  ; Atkins,  p.  256,  No.  62. 

875.  As  No.  698,  but  upon  rim  : payable  at  the  warehouse  of  alex.  r. 

MOLISON. 

Conder,  p.  62,  No.  5 ; Atkins,  p.  306,  No.  7. 

876.  As  preceding,  but  rim  plain. 

Ibid , p.  306,  No.  7b. 

877.  As  No.  700,  but  without  date. 

Ibid. , p.  39,  No.  35. 

878.  As  No.  726,  but  without  the  three  crosses  after  inscription  upon  rim. 

Ibid.,  p.  39,  No.  36a. 

Dr.  John  Hunter,  of  London. 

In  addition  to  Nos.  141,  641,  728-733,  and  the  medal  of  the  Queen’s  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  at  Birmingham,  hereafter  to  be  described,  upon  which  he  is  named,  there  is 
the  following  : — 

879.  Obverse.  Head  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

Reverse.  A wreath. 

Gold  (value,  fifty  guineas),  bronze. 

“Collegial  award  ” (triennial)  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
Communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Trimmer,  Secretary  of  the  College. 
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Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Journal , the  four  medallions  following,  are 
also  included,  though  not  of  metal,  because  of  their  great  rarity  and  importance ; the 
near  approach  of  the  Jenner  Centennial  giving  special  interest  to  the  first. 

Dr.  Edward  Jenner. 

To  Nos.  747-57,  there  may  be  added  the  following,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
F.  P.  Weber,  of  London. 

880.  Obverse . Bust,  clothed,  to  left.  Upon  truncation:  (T.  R.)  Poole  1809 
No  inscription. 

Reverse . Blank. 

Of  pink  wax  upon  colorless  transparent  glass.  82mm.  (length  of  bust). 

In  Library  of  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London. 

Dr.  Richard  Mead,  of  London. 

In  addition  to  Nos.  789-90,  there  is 

881.  Obverse . Bust,  facing.  Below:  Dr.  Mead. 

Reverse . Blank. 

Wedgewood.  75  x 106mm.  By  Flaxman. 

Dr.  Henry  Pemberton  (1694-1771),  of  Oxford.  Prof,  at  Gresham  College. 

882.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right.  Below  : Dr.  Pemberton. 

Reverse.  Blank. 

Wedgewood.  75  x 106mm.  By  Flaxman. 

Dr.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  of  London. 

Besides  Nos.  816-17,  there  is 

883.  Obverse.  Bust,  facing.  Below:  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

Reverse.  Blank. 

Wedgewood.  75  x 106mm.  By  Flaxman. 

I have  these  three  descriptions  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell,  of  London. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A MEDAL  IN  MEMORY  OF  GOV.  JOHN  DAVIS. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  SAMUEL  A.  GREEN. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  held  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
Oct.  24,  1894,  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  of  Cambridge,  said  that  there  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  his  brother,  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  of  Washington,  a Medal  made 
of  some  soft  metal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  impress  of  his  father’s  portrait,  John 
Davis ; on  the  reverse  side,  a copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument  to  his  father. 
As  the  monument  which  it  represented  had  been  replaced,  he  wondered  how  and 
where  this  Medal  had  been  produced.  He  called  the  attention  of  members  to  it,  that 
they  might,  if  possible,  give  some  information  in  reference  to  it. 

In  reply  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine  said  he  remembered  seeing  such  a Medal  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  that  it  was  made  in  Worcester  many  years  ago  by  an  inge- 
nious die-sinker.  In  a note  to  these  remarks,  which  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  from  which  the  facts  are  taken,  it  is  stated  : — 

“This  Medal  was  made  by  a Mr.  Lang  of  the  firm  of  Knox  & Lang,  at  Worces- 
ter, about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  Very  few  copies  were 
struck  from  the  die,  and  these  in  white  metal.  One  of  these  rarities  has  been  placed 
in  our  medallic  collection  by  our  associate,  Mr.  William  A.  Smith.  The  original  die 
is  still  in  Worcester,  in  the  possession  of  the  successors  to  Knox  & Lang.” 
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MASONIC  MEDALS. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  xxix,  page  93.] 

There  are  other  Mexican  Masonics,  but  as  the  full  descriptions  of  these  have  not  yet 
reached  me,  I defer  them  to  a later  number.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  include  any  pieces 
struck  after  1895. 

DCCCCLXXXVIII.  Obverse,  A pelican  with  wings  displayed,  feeding 
five  young  birds  in  her  nest.  Legend,  r .*.  □ .\  des  vrais  amis  de  l’union  & 
du  progres  reunis  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  * or  .\  de  Bruxelles  * 
[Worshipful  Lodge  of  True  Friends  of  Union  and  of  Progress  united.]  Re- 
verse, Inscription  in  five  lines,  the  first  and  last  curving  to  the  edge  of  the 
piece,  souvenir  | de  la  | tenue  solennelle  | d’ adoption  I | 24  MAI 

1879  [Souvenir  of  the  Annual  Meeting  for  Adoption,  May  24,  1879  ] Sil- 
ver (plated  ?)  and  bronze.'  Size  20. 

DCCCCLXXXIX.  Obverse,  The  compasses  extended,  having  a six- 
pointed  star  bearing  a radiant  G on  the  joint ; the  left  arm  has  union  and  the 
right  progres  ; between  the  arms  a locomotive  to  left,  over  which,  and  sur- 
mounting the  compasses,  two  right-hands  joined,  the  wrists  emerging  from 
small  clouds ; below,  and  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  compasses,  a scroll 
with  the  words  vis  unita  fortior  [United  power  is  stronger.]  Legend,  as  on 
the  preceding.  Reverse,  An  equilateral  triangle,  the  field  covered  with  dots, 
and  bearing  the  tetragrammaton  ; the  triangle  is  surrounded  by  rays  forming 
a nine-pointed  star.  Around  the  field  is  a cable-tow  of  five  loops,  and  tied 
with  a sixth  at  the  bottom.  Legend  within  the  cable-tow,  fete  du  centenaire 
29®  j .•.  2®  m .'.  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  5782-5882  [Centenary  Festi- 
val, April  29.]  Outside  the  cable-tow,  near  the  edge,  and  at  the  left  end  of 
the  bow,  a.  fisch  .\  very  small  [the  die-cutter.]  Bronze,  and  probably  other 
metals.1  Size  25,  nearly. 

DCCCCXC.  Obverse,  The  square  and  compasses  (small),  the  points 
of  the  latter  resting  on  two  branches  of  olive,  the  stems  crossed  and  tied  with 
a bow  of  ribbon.  On  the  arms  of  the  square,  virtus  et  labor  [Virtue  and 
labor] , the  b is  concealed  by  the  point  of  the  compasses  on  the  right.  Above 
is  a five-pointed  star,  rays  from  which  fill  the  upper  portion  of  the  field  ; on 
its  left,  ugualianza,  and  on  the  right,  fratellanza,  both  words  curving  to 
conform  to  the  circle  which  surrounds  the  field,  and  below,  curving  upwards 
between  the  star  and  the  head  of  the  compasses,  liberta  [Equality,  Frater- 
nity, Liberty].  Legend,  on  a dead-finished  border,  separated  by  a circle  from 
the  field,  massoneria  universale  famiglia  italiana.l  [The  Universal  Masonic 

i In  the  Lawrence  collection.  Several  other  Medals  2 In  the  Lawrence  collection.  See  CCVIII  for  the 
of  the  “Adoption”  ceremonial  have  been  struck  by  semi-centennial  Medal  of  this  Lodge:  des  vrais  amis 
this  Lodge.  See  DCCLII  and  DCCLIII,  and  notes  dk  i.’union  kt  du  irogres  reunis.  I am  informed 
thereon.  The  letters  on  most  of  these  Medals,  as  has  their  Masonic  year  begins  in  March, 
already  been  mentioned,  have  the  proper  accents,  for 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  type. 
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Family  of  Italy.]  The  triangle  of  points  is  at  the  bottom.  Reverse,  A cable- 
tow  of  six  loops  surrounds  the  field,  which  is  plain,  for  engraving.  A loop 
in  the  edge  at  the  top  for  suspension.  Gilt.1  Size  15. 

DCCCCXCI.  Obverse,  Within  a circle  of  dots  the  square  and  com- 
passes enclosing  a radiant  triangle  bearing  the  letter  g Below  the  angle 
of  the  square,  5767  Legend,  outside  the  circle,  anc-  a union  parfaite  de  la 
perseverance  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  ven  .•.  fondateur  le  .\  gourlin 
a star  of  six  points,  formed  by  two  equilateral  triangles  braced,  at  either  end 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  legend  [Ancient  Lodge  of  Perfect  Union  of 
Perseverance,  Bro.  F.  Gourlin,  Venerable  or  Master,  Founder.]  Reverse, 
Within  a wreath  of  two  branches  of  acacia,  open  at  the  top  and  crossed  and 
tied  with  a ribbon  bow  at  the  bottom,  the  inscription  in  five  lines,  fete  | du  | 
centenaire  | 16®  j du  4^  m | 5878  [Centennial  Festival,  June  16,  1878.] 
Legend,  outside  of  the  wreath,  above,  loge  union  et  perseverance  and  below 
en  avant  ! ! ! ven  .*.  le  f.\  didiot  [Forward  ! Bro.  Didiot,  Master.]  The  two 
parts  of  the  legend  are  divided  by  six-pointed  stars,  as  on  obverse.  Bronze, 
gilt,  and  perhaps  other  metals.1  A ball  inserted  at  the  top  edge,  and  pierced 
for  a ring ; the  ribbon  is  blue.  Size  24. 

DCCCCXCII.  Obverse,  Within  a circle  of  dots  a pair  of  scales  in  equi- 
poise ; a five-pointed  star  below  the  beam.  Legend,  □ sT-  jean  de  themis  . and 
.•.  at  the  bottom.  Near  the  lower  left  angle  of  o b n in  very  small  letters,  the 
diecutter.  Reverse,  Within  a wreath  of  acacia  is  an  equilateral  triangle  enclos- 
ing the  letter  g ; the  wreath  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  stems  crossed  and 
tied  below  with  a bow.  Between  the  stems  5772  Legend,  or  .*.  de  caen 
[Orient  of  Caen.]  Silver.5  Size  18. 

DCCCCXCIII.  Obverse,  Bust,  nearly  facing,  of  Van  Isselt ; the  throat 
is  bare,  but  a cloak  is  draped  about  the  shoulders,  a border  of  “ pearls”  near 
the  edge  of  the  piece.  At  the  left,  near  the  border,  in  small  letters,  k.  wiener, 
sculp,  at  the  right  is  another  name,  of  which  only  j.  w . . . r is  legible ; ? pos- 
sibly J.  Wiener.  There  is  no  legend.  Reverse,  Inscription  in  eight  lines, 
the  first  and  last  curving,  hulde  | aan  de  nagedachtenis  | van  | e.  w.  van  dam 
van  isselt.  I geboren  at  the  left,  and  overleden  at  the  right,  (with  a small  dash 
o between  the  words)  te  breda  20  februarij  geldermalsen  9 februari 
(sic)  | 1796.  i860,  a small  dash  under  each  year,  | . moed.  vaderlandsliefde 

genie.  [Tribute  to  the  memory  of  E.  W.  van  Dam,  van  Isselt,  born  at  Breda, 
February  20,  1796;  died  at  Geldermalsen,  Feb.  9,  i860.]  At  the  bottom  is 
a shield  bearing  or,  billety  gules,  a chevron  embattled  gules,  which  rests  on  a 

1 This  is  probably  rare.  It  seems  to  have  been  Lodge,  which  has  its  Orient  at  Paris,  makes  it  question- 

struck  not  by  some  local  Lodge,  but  for  general  use  by  able  whether  it  refers  to  its  foundation  or  revival  or  to 
Italian  brethren.  In  the  Lawrence  collection.  some  other  event.  See  note  on  DC  XL. 

2 In  the  Lawrence  collection.  J reckon  the  year  as  3 This  is  a Medal  of  one  of  the  older  French 
beginning  with  March,  though  possibly  it  should  be  Lodges,  having  its  Orient  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  about 
January.  The  Medal  apparently  commemorates  the  1 25  miles  noi  thwest  of  Paris.  I have  seen  but  a single 
Centenary  of  the  Lodge,  but  the  date  on  the  obverse,  impression,  and  believe  it  to  be  rare.  In  the  Lawrence 
and  those  on  CCXLVI,  another  Medal  of  the  same  collection. 
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platform  below  which  are  two  branches  crossed  at  the  bottom,  of  olive  at  the 
right  and  oak  at  the  left,  rising  near  the  edge  of  the  Medal  in  front  of  the 
platform ; on  the  right  of  the  shield  stands  a flaming  lamp  and  a closed  book 
having  Orator  in  script  on  its  cover ; between  the  base  of  the  shield  and  the 
volume  are  a square  and  gavel  partly  showing  ; against  the  left  or  dexter  side 
of  the  shield  leans  a harp,  or  lyre,  with  a sword  thrust  through  it,  its  hilt  to 
left  and  its  point  concealed ; a small  helmet  near  the  base  of  the  lyre.  Silver.' 
Size  38.  w.  T.  R.  M. 

[To  be  continued.] 

OBITUARY. 

THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  POOLE. 

Professor  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  LL.  D.,  who  recently  died  at  his  late  residence, 
Gledstanes  Road,  West  Kensington,  England,  was  born  in  London,  Feb.  27,  1832.  On  his 
mother’s  side  he  was  a nephew  of  Edward  William  Lane,  the  Orientalist,  and  a great  grand- 
nephew of  Thomas  Gainsborough,  the  celebrated  painter.  He  was  educated  privately  in  Egypt 
under  the  direction  of  E.  W.  Lane,  his  uncle.  He  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  in  1852  ; was  transferred  to  the  new  department  of 
Coins  and  Medals  in  1861  ; and  was  appointed  Assistant  Keeper  of  Coins  in  1866,  and  Keeper 
in  1870.  He  was  appointed  Yates  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  University  College,  London, 
in  1889. 

Professor  Poole  was  the  editor  of  the  Official  Catalogues  of  Greek,  Roman,  Oriental  and 
English  Coins,  of  which  twenty-eight  volumes  have  appeared,  published  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  1883, 
and  that  of  the  Coins  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  1886.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Swiss  Coins,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1878;  of  Horae  Egyptiacae,  1851;  Cities 
of  Egypt,  1882;  and  of  the  articles  “ Egypt,”  “ Hieroglyphics,”  and  “ Numismatics,”  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  was  a contributor  to  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  to 
the  second  edition  of  Kitto’s  Cyclopaedia,  to  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  and  the  Fortnightly 
and  Contemporary  Reviews,  and  lectured  on  archaeology  and  art  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Slade  School,  University  College.  Professor  Poole  was  a prominent  member  of  the  London 
Numismatic  Society,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological 
Society,  a correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France,  a Member  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  a Life-Governor  of  University  College,  London  ; a Vice-President  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  and  a Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Medallists. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FARRIER. 

Hon.  George  H.  Farrier,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  whose  death  occurred  April  28th, 
instant,  was  at  one  time  well  known  as  a collector,  and  had  brought  together  a large  number 
of  coins  and  medals.  His  cabinet  was  scattered  in  the  sale  by  Bangs  & Co.,  in  June,  1889  ; 
the  larger  part  of  the  coins,  etc.  — upwards  of  2500  — being  his  pieces.  Mr.  Farrier  was  a 
native  of  England,  having  been  born  at  Deal  Beach  in  1832.  He  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  when  but  two  years  old.  He  served  with  credit  as  captain  in  a New  Jersey  regiment 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  held  many  public  offices  of  importance  and  trust. 

1 In  the  Lawrence  collection.  This  is  a mortuary  until  his  death.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reverse  in- 
Medal,  Van  Dam  van  Isselt  having  been  Grand  Orator  scription  is  arranged  to  give  the  date  and  place  of  birth, 
of  the  Grand  Orient  from  1843,  and  perhaps  earlier,  together,  at  the  left,  and  of  death  at  the  right. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  present  number  closes  another  volume  of  th z Journal.  The  editors  regret  that  it 
has  been  necessarily  delayed  by  efforts  to  complete  their  tables  of  Spanish-American  coins,  to 
which  a considerable  space  is  devoted  in  this  issue ; it  seemed  desirable,  as  this  number 
completes  a volume,  to  keep  the  monograph  entire  rather  than  to  divide  it.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  reliable  and  complete  paper  on  this  series  which  has  yet  been  prepared.  It  has 
been  noticed  for  some  time  that  a number  of  collectors  have  been  turning  their  attention  to 
the  “Earliest  American  Coinage ” — the  issues  under  Spanish  authorities  in  Mexico  and 
South  America  — partly  as  it  is  the  earliest  coinage  of  this  continent,  and  therefore  supple- 
ments cabinets  hitherto  devoted  to  much  more  recent  issues,  and  partly  from  the  interesting 
character  of  the  entire  series.  Aside  from  what  may  be  called  the  regular  issues  of  those 
early  mints,  it  is  rich  in  the  class  of  coins  known  as  Proclamation  pieces  — a sort  of  licensed 
issue  put  out  in  large  quantities  by  officials  of  States  and  cities,  and  the  prelates  of  the  Church, 
as  a part  of  the  manifestations  of  public  rejoicing  when  a new  King  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain.  The  very  curious  cob  money — regarded  by  many  as  in  reality  a coinage  of  mere 
convenience,  if  not  of  necessity  — has  its  place  also  in  the  series  ; and  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  of  its  history,  purposes,  and  the  meaning  and  explanation  of  the  very  great  variety  of 
letters  found  on  these  rude  pieces.  We  believe  that  the  information  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  in  this  paper,  from  various  sources,  will  be  of  service  to  collectors,  as  much  of  it  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  inaccessible. 

The  volume  now  closed  is  the  largest  — may  we  not  believe  the  most  valuable  — of  those 
hitherto  published  by  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  ; it  is  about  one-third  larger  than 
its  predecessors,  before  the  present  Editorial  Board  assumed  its  conduct,  and  we  shall  hope, 
by  the  kind  assistance  and  interest  of  our  subscribers,  to  maintain  the  position  it  has  reached. 
In  the  amount  of  original  matter  it  has  offered  to  its  readers  it  will  be  found  to  correspond 
very  closely  with  most  of  its  foreign  contemporaries.  Our  pages  are  not  so  numerous,  but  the 
larger  page  of  the  Journal  has  matter  nearly  equivalent  in  quantity  to  three  pages  of  some  of 
the  other  periodicals  devoted  to  the  science.  We  mention  these  facts  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  lovers  of  the  science  in  America,  rather  than  from  any  desire  to  exalt  the  praises  of  the 
Journal , for  a magazine  which  appeals  to  so  limited  a clientage  as  does  this,  needs  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  support  of  all  collectors  and  students  of  coins.  May  we  not  ask  their  aid  for 
the  coming  year,  with  confidence  ? 

The  latest  number  of  the  London  Numismatic  Chronicle  has  a brief  notice  of  the  “ Coins 
of  Mediaeval  India,”  the  latest  work  of  Major-General  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  published 
since  his  death,  and  an  appreciative  notice  of  its  learned  and  distinguished  author  (who  died 
Nov.  28,  1893),  which  was  given  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of 
London  by  its  President,  Sir  John  Evans,  K.  C.  B.,  in  his  address  before  the  members.  It  is 
a matter  of  congratulation  that  this  volume  was  so  far  advanced  towards  completion  at  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  that  its  publication  was  possible ; for  with 
its  companion  volume,  the  “Coins  of  Ancient  India,”  which  appeared  in  1891,  we  now  have 
a “ complete  and  concise  account  of  all  that  is  known  about  the  purely  Indian  coinages  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  Mohammedan  conquests.”  The  various  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  numismatics  of  India,  which  this  eminent  scholar  has  furnished  to  the 
pages  of  the  Chronicle , extending  over  many  years,  in  connection  with  the  volumes  mentioned, 
it  is  truly  said  in  the  notice  referred  to,  “ may  be  regarded  as  a triumph  for  both  numismatics 
and  palaeography;  but  the  task  of  writing  this  history  could  only  have  been  successfully 
attempted  by  one  who,  like  him,  united  with  numismatic  and  palaeographic  skill  a marvel- 
lously accurate  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  and  modern  geography  of  India.” 
We  may  mention  that  the  Medal  of  the  London  Numismatic  Society,  the  highest  honor  in 
its  gift,  was  awarded  to  Gen.  Cunningham  in  1886  for  his  distinguished  services  to  the  science 
in  connection  with  the  coinages  of  Bactria  and  India. 
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CATALOGUES 


COPPER  CATALOGUE 

17th  Edition. 

is  NOW  READY.  It  contains  upwards  of  150  new  illustrations  specially  prepared  for  this  edition. 
The  many  new  coins  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  two  and  a half  years  will  be  found  accurately 
noted.  The  English,  French  and  German  Colonies  have  been  liberally  supplied,  and  in  other  ways  a 
much  larger  field  has  been  covered  than  ever  before  attempted  in  a sale  catalogue. 

The  native  names  of  countries,  etc  , will  be  found  with  the  corresponding  English.  The  old 
names  of  places  are  given,  together  with  the  new ; also  those  which  appear  in  Latin,  and  some  are 
shown  on  the  coins  in  no  other  form.  Monograms  have  been  noted  and  a table  of  them  is  furnished, 
thus  making  recognition  of  many  coins  of  the  German  States  of  the  16th  to  18th  Century  an  easy  matter. 

The  Reigns  of  Sovereigns  and  those  under  whom  coins  were  struck  is  given;  also,  in  many  cases, 
the  arms  of  the  city  or  country,  and  the  name  of  the  Patron  Saints,  frequently  the  only  means  of 
identification.  The  American  Colonial,  U.  S.,  and  Canadian  series  have  had  particular  attention,  and  a 
simple  and  easily  understood  explanation  of  the  “Heraldry  of  Coins”  has  been  added,  and  a copious 
Index.  Every  collector  or  student,  whether  of  long  or  short  experience  in  the  science,  will  find  these 
catalogues  of  great  utility,  in  fact  almost  affording  a small  library  in  itself.  Our  new 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  CATALOGUE, 

IS  NOW  READY, 

Contains  changes  and  improvements  quite  as  extensive  as  those  made  in  the  Copper  edition,  including 
NUMEROUS  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

HERALDIC  DE VICES,  PATRON  SAINTS,  REIGNS  OF  SOVEREIGNS, 

FULL  INDEX,  GLOSSARY  OF  HERALDIC  TERMS,  Etc. 

NOW  READY,  our  new  and  very  exhaustive  catalogue  of 

PAPER  MONEY. 

In  addition  to  the  Colonial,  Continental,  U.  S.  Fractional  Currency  and  Confederate  States  issues,  is 
given  the  most  complete  list  of  BROKEN  BANK  BILLS,  known  at  various  times  as  “Wildcat,” 
“ Red  Dog,”  etc.,  that  the  careful  research  of  months  has  enabled  us  to  obtain.  There  is  also  a list 
of  private  issues  (which  were  commonly  called  “Shin-plasters,”  following  the  period  of  Hard  Times). 
It  ihcludes  those  uttered  by  merchants  and  individuals  from  the  earliest  period  following  the  Continental 
series  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  Hard  Times  period,  1834  to  1841,  and  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  issues  (north  and  south)  furnish  a large  portion.  More  than  forty  engravings  of  rare 
issues  and  of  the  devices  borne  on  Continental  Money,  with  translations  of  the  Latin  legends  are  given. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  EACH. 

The  nth  edition  of  our 

PREMIUM  LIST  ' 

or  prices  we  pay  for  certain  American  Colonial  and  U.  S.  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Coins,  (with  a 
Canadian  supplement) , a COMPLETE  LIST  OF  THE  RARE  DATES,  is  now  ready.  Many  new 
cuts  are  for  the  first  time  used  in  this  edition,  and  the  number  of  pages  has  been  increased. 

Send  for  our  new  52  page  circular,  POCKET  EDITION,  with  full  list  of 
cheap  packets  and  sets,  with  much  information  regarding  stock  we  keep  and 
our  manner  of  doing  business.  Mailed  free  on  application. 
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BOSTON,  JULY,  1895. 


No.  1. 


ON  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  ANCIENT  MONETARY 

TYPES. 

BY  MONS.  JEAN  N.  SVORONOS. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  120.) 

rXAMPLES  might  be  multiplied  to  sustain  the  theory  I have 
advanced,  on  the  signification  of  the  types  under  discussion, 
but  those  which  I have  adduced,  will  suffice,  I believe,  to 
. prove  that  this  new  theory  rests  upon  a solid  and  truly  scien- 

tific  foundation,  and  is  not  a mere  fancy.  I should  like  to 
urge  in  addition,  how  interesting  this  investigation  would  be, 
if  carried  into  collateral  matters,  for  I believe  that  we  should  then  be  able  to 
give  a satisfactory  explanation  to  a large  number  of  numismatic  problems, 
which  have  until  the  present  time  remained  a mystery.  My  theory  will  also 
give  light  on  some  numismatic  questions  of  another  nature,  also  very  obscure, 
of  which  I will  cite  a single  example. 

Every  student  of  ancient  coins  is  familiar  with  the  Carthaginian  pieces, 
those  of  the  Seleucidae,  of  the  community  of  the  Macedonians,  and  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  which  were  struck  in  the  period  between  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  and  the  first  century  B.  C.,  which  are  characterized  by  having  their 
edges  indented  like  the  teeth  of  a saw.  These  are  generally  known  as  dentelated 
pieces,  or  serrated  coins.  Scholars  have  long  sought  to  explain  this  singular 
form,  so  strange  and  so  little  employed.  Some  have  said  that  it  was  done  to 
guard  against  the  depreciation  of  the  coins ; pieces  thus  indented,  they  said, 
could  not  be  deprived  of  a part  of  their  value  by  clipping  their  edges.  But 
this  attempted  explanation  amounts  to  nothing,  since  we  find  that  the  bronze 
coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  of  the  Macedonian  community,  which  have  no 
intrinsic  value,  are  indented  in  this  same  fashion.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
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it  was  done  as  a means  of  regulating  the  genuineness  of  the  metal  of  these 
pieces ; but  we  must  reject  this  theory  also,  since  we  have  found  in  the  series 
of  serrated  coins  so  large  a number  of  plated  pieces.'  The  latest  authorities 
who  have  studied  the  matter,  Francois  Lenormant*  and  more  recently  Mons. 
Babelon,  who  has  twice  given  some  attention  to  the  subject,3  have  declared 
that  the  problem  cannot  be  explained  with  our  present  knowledge. 

But  if  our  theory  is  correct,  if  the  ancients  actually  confined  to  their 
coins  the  symbolic  representation  of  stars,  of  constellations,  and  of  other 
heavenly  bodies,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  when  they  indented  the 
edges  of  their  money  in  this  way,  they  sought  to  give  to  the  pieces  them- 
selves the  form  of  a star,  in  the  same  way  as  they  gave  an  astronomic  signifi- 
cance to  the  types  we  have  been  studying,  when  they  surrounded  the  devices 
with  a circle  of  rays,  or  of  star-globules,  as  already  described.4  And  in  truth, 
these  dentelated  pieces  remind  us  in  a striking  manner,  by  their  form,  of  a 
radiant  star.  And  we  can  thus  understand  very  well  also  the  dentelating  of 
the  bronze  pieces,  a point  which  other  theories  offered  fail  to  explain.  Finally, 
an  examination  of  the  types  displayed  on  these  dentelated  pieces  will  furnish, 
I believe,  a decisive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  theory. 

It  was  from  Carthage  that  the  custom  of  striking  serrated  coins  derived 
its  origin  ; this  we  find  from  their  gold  and  silver  struck  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  B.  C.5  The  type  constantly  shown  on  these  pieces  is  a horse , 
always  accompanied  by  astronomical  symbols  — stars,  disks  or  radiant  circles, 
and  crescents  in  which  is  a disk.  The  horse  here  certainly  represents  the  con- 
stellation of  that  name.6  On  the  pieces  not  dentelated  we  find  a very  large 
star7  above  the  horse.  Finally,  we  occasionally  observe  that  the  horse  is  re- 
placed by  a winged  Pegasus,8  a proof  that  the  device  does  not  signify  merely 
a horse  generally,  but  the  constellation  of  the  Horse,  otherwise  known  as 
Pegasus.9  On  the  reverse,  these  same  pieces  bear  the  head  Demeter,  which 
perhaps  represents  the  constellation  UapOevo^  (the  Virgin)  : " ol  plv ....  elvai 
ArjprjTpa  Bid  to  fyeiv  (rrdyyv  . ...  ol  Be  ’At apyanv”  10  [Some  say  that  it  is  Demeter, 
because  it  has  an  ear  of  corn, ....  others  that  it  is  Atargatis.]  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  sometimes  see  this  head  accompanied  by  stars  and  crescents. 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  Carthaginian  coins  are  the  bronze  pieces  of 
the  Seleucidae,  which  began  to  appear  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  (190  B.  C.).  Under  Seleucus  IV  (187-175  B.  C.),  nearly 
all  of  the  money  of  bronze  was  dentelated.  Under  Antiochus  IV  (175-164), 

1 Babelon,  Descript . histor.  ct  ckronoL  des  monnaies  6 Muller,  loc . cit.%  Nos.  63,  70,  71, 85,  87,  91,  and  many 

de  la  Rip.  romaitiey  I.  pi.  liii.  more. 

2 Monnaies  et  Mldailles , p.  48.  7 Muller,  loc.  cit No.  126. 

3 Babelon,  in  the  work  cited,  and  also  in  his  Catal.  8 Ibid.,  No.  127. 

des  monnaies  des  rois  de  Syrie , (f  Armlnie,  ct  de  Comma - 9 Aratus,  v,  205-216. — Eratosthenes,  Kataster.  Equus  : 

ghte,  p.  clxxxix.  AWot  5i  rdv  n^yaaov  elvai  <pa<riv.  (The  horse  ; others 

4 See  Journal , xxix,  pp.  79-83.  — Eds.  say  that  it  is  Pegasus.) 

5 Miiller,  Numism.  de  Vancienne  Afrique , II,  p.  86,  10  Eratosthenes,  Kataster.  Virgo.  Compare  Aratus, 

Nos.  70-72.  v.  96-136.  (Atargatis  was  a Syrian  goddess.  — Eds.) 
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dentelated  pieces  are  rare,'  but  their  use  was  frequently  revived  by  his  suc- 
cessors. We  find  them  again  under  Alexander  Balas,  Demetrius  II  Nicator, 
and  Antiochus  VI  Dionysius.  The  serration  is,  in  Syria,  exclusively  confined 
to  bronze  coins,  and  we  find  them  only  between  the  years  190  and  142  B.  C.J 

We  know  that  the  coins  of  a very  large  number  of  cities  of  Syria,  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  of  other  countries  which  were  under  the  government  of  the 
Seleucidae,  bear  symbolic  representations  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  of 
constellations.  Consequently,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  we  shall  not  be 
rash  if  we  suppose  that  in  this  same  territory  the  serrated  pieces  had  an 
astronomic  signification.  And  in  fact  the  principal  types  of  the  serrated 
pieces  of  Syria  are  those  which  have  a radiated  head  of  the  king;  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  — the  deities  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; the  elephant  accompanied  by  a 
star  — the  symbol  of  the  sun;  and  the  prow  of  a vessel,  adorned  with  or 
accompanied  by  a star.3  We  must  also  cite  as  characteristic,  the  tetradrachms 
of  the  Kings  of  Syria,  which  bear  a representation  of  Zeus,  his  head  sur- 
mounted by  a crescent,  and  holding  a star  in  his  right  hand.4 

This  supposition  seems  to  be  justified  also  by  the  long  time  in  which 
serrated  coins  were  in  common  use  in  Syria ; although  we  know  that  there 
were  some  types  that  do  not  appear  to  have  any  astronomic  signification. 
About  the  year  145  B.  C.,  this  custom  extended  into  Macedonia,  where  how- 
ever it  did  not  last  long.  In  that  country  we  find  certain  serrated  coins  of 
which  the  type  — a head  of  Poseidon,  — does  not  appear  to  have  such  a 
meaning.  But  we  must  remark  that  on  certain  coins,  and  especially  those 
most  ancient,  we  find  Poseidon  Hippios,  accompanied  by  a large  star  (see 
above) ; and  the  principal  types  of  the  Macedonian  coins  — the  Macedonian 
buckler  and  Artemis  Tauropolos 5 evidently  have  an  astronomic  significance. 
Messrs.  Babelon  and  Bompois  have  remarked  that  the  general  appearance  of 
these  serrated  Macedonian  pieces  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  serrated  coins 
of  Syria,  and  it  seems  clear  to  these  authors  that  we  have  in  them  a Mace- 
donian imitation  of  a practice  originally  derived  from  Syria.6  On  this  point 
I agree  with  them. 

Finally,  we  find  serrated  Roman  pieces  from  the  earliest  coinage  of  silver, 
between  the  years  268  and  200  B.  C.7  These  were  at  first  probably  struck  in 
imitation  of  the  Carthaginian  coins,  and  are  denarii.  The  types  of  these 


i It  is  curious  to  observe  that  while  Antiochus  IV 
discontinued  the  use  of  serrated  money  almost  entirely, 
we  find  on  his  copper  coins  the  radiated  crown , which 
we  believe  was  its  first  appearance.  This,  as  shown  on 
a later  coin  of  Ptolemy  VIII,  was  originally  a fillet  with 
serrated  edge,  and  thus  not  improbably,  perhaps,  had 
a certain  allusion  to  the  serrated  edge  of  the  coins  of 
his  predecessor  and  some  of  his  own  issue.  A similar 
crown  appears  on  later  coins  of  this  series,  — as  for  in- 
stance those  of  Antiochus  VI  which  have  the  Dioscuri 
on  their  reverse,  — while  others  have  no  crown,  but 
merely  a simple  fillet.  Others  still,  as  mentioned  later 
in  the  text,  have  both  the  serrated  edge  and  the  radiated 


crown.  Whether  there  is  any  actual  connection  between 
these  serrated  edges  and  the  crown  of  rays  is  a subject 
we  have  not  attempted  to  investigate.  — Eds. 

2 Babelon,  Monnaies  des  rots  de  Svrie , etc.,  p.  clxxxviii. 

3 Babelon,  in  the  work  cited : pi.  x,  5,  13;  xi,  16,  20; 
xiii,  9;  xvi,  4-8;  xvii,  16-22;  xix,  12;  xx,  10,11,15-17. 

4 Babelon,  loc.  cit.%  pi.  xxv,  2,  3,  etc. 

5 44  Tauropolos,”  i.  e.  honored  by  the  sacrifice  of  bulls. 
— Eds. 

6 Babelon,  as  cited : Bompois,  Monnaies  fr apples  par 
la  Communaute  des  Macldoniensy  pi.  iii,  1-4. 

7 Babelon,  Monnaies  de  la  Rip.  romaine , i,  p.  48. 
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early  coins  have,  it  is  extremely  probable,  an  astronomic  value ; for  instance, 
the  Dioscuri,  which  doubtless  represents  the  constellation  A t&v/ioi  (Gemini); 
as  to  the  device  of  a wheel  sometimes  found,  we  know  that  the  philosopher 
Anaximander  regarded  this  as  an  astronomic  symbol ; ' it  was  also  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  the  movement  of  the  stars  about  the  Pole.2  The  wheel  sur- 
rounded by  rays,  which  is  found  on  the  autonomous  coins  of  Mesambria,  a 
city  of  Thrace,3  certainly  has  an  astronomic  meaning. 

But  this  first  use  of  serrated  denarii  did  not  continue  long  at  Rome,  and 
we  must  come  down  for  a period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  we 
again  meet  with  coins  of  this  class;  Mommsen  has  fixed  the  date  of  the  re- 
appearance of  this  type  as  about  the  year  104  B.  C.  From  that  time  the  use 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  serrated  coins  were  struck  con- 
currently with  the  round  pieces  of  the  ordinary  issues.4  But  in  this  second 
period  it  is  only  rarely  that  we  find  on  serrated  coins  types  to  which  we  can 
assign  an  astronomic  significance,  as  for  instance  the  coins  bearing  Selene,  or 
Europa  on  a bull,  denarii  of  the  Volteian  family.  Hence  we  must  conclude, 
that  little  by  little,  the  Romans  had  forgotten  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  ser- 
rations, and  had  continued  to  strike  pieces  in  that  form  simply  because  of  the 
preference  given  them  by  the  barbarous  peoples,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus.5 

I believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  a similar  explanation  to  that 
given  of  the  dots,  for  the  rays  which  surround  the  central  figure  on  a large 
number  of  the  ancient  coins  of  Magna  Grecia.  These  are  the  coins  charac- 
terized by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  faces  has  the  figures  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a cross.  And  perhaps  it  might  even  be  possible  to  find  an  astronomic 
meaning  in  a large  number  of  archaic  coins  on  which  we  find  these  dots,  or 
rather  a cordon,  or  circle,  in  the  form  of  “grains”  or  small  dots.  Finally, 
when  the  theory  which  we  have  now  advanced  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
and  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  time  to  examine  the  question  whether  by  the 
side  of  the  suggestions  we  have  adduced  in  this  paper,  this  theory  may  not 
also  find  a place ; the  ancients  believed  that  the  stars  foretold  the  future ; 6 
may  we  not  find  in  this  belief  one  explanation  of  the  fact  that  cities  founded 
under  such  and  such  an  augury  — born  under  such  and  such  a star,  as  we  say 
even  now  — had  chosen  those  stars  for  the  devices  upon  their  coins  ? But 
the  subject  demands  a careful  study,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  having  offered  our  theory  for  the  consideration  of  numismatists 
in  a general  way,  and  with  having,  as  we  believe,  justified  it,  by  the  examples 
cited. 

1 De  Luynes,  Etudes  numismatiques  sur  le  culte  <THi-  notam,  serratos  bigatosque.”  (They  like  the  old  money, 

catey  p.  56,  note  i.  so  long  known  to  them,  serrated  and  bearing  the  device 

2 Beilin,  Monnaies  (TAth2nesy  p.  23.  of  two  chariot  horses.) 

3 Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  “ Thrace,”  p.  182.  6 Moipfdioi,  irdcrj^  poipTjs  <njpdvrop€i  ovtcs;  Orphica  : 

4 Babelon,  as  cited.  Hymn  to  the  Stars,  vii,  6.  (The  allotters  of  destiny, 

5 Germania : 5.  “ Pecuniam  veterem  probant  et  diu  being  the  masters  of  the  fate  of  every  man.) 
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THE  MEDALS,  JETONS,  AND  TOKENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  DR.  HORATIO  R.  STORER,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


[Continued  from  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  48.] 

Several  new  pieces  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  April. 

V.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

B.  I.  Medical  Colleges. 

I am  at  last  enabled  to  give  the  following  description. 

(142).  Obverse.  Within  a circle,  a hand  with  flask  feeding  a suspended  and 
lighted  antique  lamp.  Above:  alere  flammam  Below:  instituted  1871.  Inscrip- 
tion : ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  . COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY.  | CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon : awarded  | to 

Bronze,  white  metal.  32.  50mm. 

In  my  collection. 

F.  Pharmacists'  Tokens. 

88 4.  Obverse . Within  circle  : • this  • | will  cure  | — • — | rheumatism.  | carry 

IT  DAILY.  I PRICE  50  CENTS  I • | BY  MAIL  EVERYWHERE  • | • * • | ADDRESS  PAT- 

ENTEE. | • agents  wanted  ■ Inscription  : Chicago  burned  oct.  8™  1871  | * Chicago 
IN  1890  POPULATION  1.000.000  * 

Reverse.  Within  field,  a socket  and  perforation  for  inserting  a removable  disk 
with  name  and  key  to  calendar.  Around  this,  in  seven  compartments,  names  of  the 
months,  and  references  to  the  key.  Inscription  : * the  world’s  souvenir  * set  yearly 
& twice  leap  year 

Aluminum.  30.  48mm. 

In  my  collection. 

The  Eisner  and  Mendelson  Co.  of  New  York  have  an  attractive  shell  in  silvered 
copper,  of  the  mineral  springs  at  Vichy,  which  I owe  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Rode,  of  Pitts- 
burg. As  there  are  several  other  tokens  of  the  same  health  resort,  they  will  be  de- 
scribed together,  under  France. 


VI.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

885.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802),  of  Lichfield.1 
Drs.  George  Fordyce  and  John  Hunter,  of  London. 

886.  Obverse.  Similar  to  No.  641,  but  without  the  name  upon  truncation. 

Reverse . Also  similar,  save  that  in  exergue  there  is  merely  lyc.  med.  lond. 
Gold.  26.  40mm. 

Conferred  upon  Dr.  Sir  Everard  Home  in  1787,  and  figured  in  his  Prize  Disserta- 
tion upon  the  Properties  of  Pus.  Mr.  Lyell  has  favored  me  with  a copy  of  the  en- 
graving. Dr.  Weber  suggests  that  the  differences  may'  have  been  from  the  fancy  of 
its  engraver,  but  as  the  publication  was  contemporary  with  the  conferring  of  the 
medal,  and  under  Home’s  own  supervision,  such  a variation  would  have  been  unlikely 
to  be  indicated  did  it  not  in  reality  exist. 

Dr.  John  Hunter,  of  London. 

I can  now  complete  the  description  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons’  medal. 
(879).  Obverse . Bust,  to  left.  Upon  truncation  : j.  c.  wyon  f.  Exergue  : John 

| HUNTER 

1 Wedgewood  (blue  and  white).  Oval,  ioox  112mm.  municated  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell,  of  London. 

By  Flaxman,  after  a portrait  by  White  of  Derby.  Com- 
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Reverse . Oak  branches  tied  in  wreath  by  ribbon.  Inscription  : collegial  tri- 
ennial PRIZE  | MDCCCLXV 

Gold,  bronze.  46.  72mm. 

Mr.  Edward  Trimmer,  the  Secretary,  has  sent  me  casts  in  wax. 

Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  of  Berkeley. 

(748.)  This  I gave  hesitatingly.  Dr.  Weber  has  kindly  pursued  the  question  at 
Dr.  Brettauer’s  suggestion,  and  has  ascertained  that  it  is  in  reality  the  John  Fothergill 
medal  (No.  645)  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  which  was  conferred  in  gold  upon 
Jenner.  The  special  inscription  indicated  was  either  upon  the  rim  of  the  medal,  or 
upon  the  casket  which  contained  it.  If  the  latter,  it  is  probable  that  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  identical  specimen,  since  but  one  or  two 
in  that  metal  were  ever  struck. 

Dr.  Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne,  of  London. 

In  addition  to  No.  787,  there  is  the  following. 

887.  Obverse.  Clothed  bust,  with  skull  cap,  slightly  to  left.  Inscription  on 
band : sir  * Theodore  * de  • mayerne  * founder  * mdcxxxix 

Reverse.  The  arms,  supporters  and  motto  of  the  Guild.  Inscription  upon  band  : 
company  • of  * distillers  • of  * London  * Below  : 1852  Border,  of  “the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ” used  by  distillers. 

Gold  (hollow).  Oval.  90  x 70mm.  With  loop.  Designed  by  Mr.  Chas.  Worrall. 

The  original  medal  is  worn  by  the  Master  (pro  tempore)  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany. An  electrotype  is  in  the  Guildhall  Library  Collection.  I owe  the  description 
to  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  of  London. 

The  regular  sequence  is  now  resumed. 


Mr.  Thomas  Smith  (1807-  ),  L.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  of  Edinburgh.  Pharmacist. 

Founder  of  medals  at  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  See  Medical 
Colleges. 

Dr.  Daniel  Charles  Solander  (1736-1782),  of  London.  Was  Under  Librarian  at 
British  Museum,  and  accompanied  Capt.  Cook  in  his  first  voyage  around  the  world. 

888.  Obverse.  Head,  to  right.  Beneath  : g.  L(jungberger).  Behind,  a branch 
of  Solandra  grandijiora.  Inscription,  in  front  and  facing  outwards  : daniel  solander. 

Reverse,  josepho  banks  | effigiem  amici  | merito  | d • d • d * | cl  * et  ioh  • | 
alstroemer 

Silver,  bronze.  24.  37mm.  Struck  about  1784,  at  Gotheborg. 

Hildebrand,  Minnespenningar,  etc.,  202 ; Rudolphi,  p.  449,  No.  621  ; Kluyskens, 
II,  p.  462 ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  108,  No.  16 ; Duisburg,  p.  224,  DXCV ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  66, 
No.  763  ; Riippell,  1876,  p.  80;  Wroth,  Numis.  Chronicle,  1886,  p.  313. 

In  my  collection.  Dr.  Solander  was  a travelling  companion  as  well  as  friend  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  is  mentioned  upon  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 

Dr.  Samuel  Solly  (1805-1871),  of  London. 

889.  Obverse.  Head,  to  left.  Beneath : after  e.  b.  Stephens  a.  r.  a.  | j.  s.  & 
a.  b.  wyon  Inscription : samuel  • solly  • f.  r.  s. 

Reverse,  in  • memory  • of  * samuel  • solly  * f.  r.  s.  surgeon  • to  • s7.  Thomas’s  • 
hospital  | (rosette)  founded  • a.  d.  1873  (rosette)  Within  field : awarded  | for 
excellence  I of  | surgical  reports  | to  (here  name  of  recipient.) 

Bronze.  44.  70mm. 

Cat.  of  Medals  of  Royal  Society,  No.  63  ; Storer,  loc.  cit.,  March,  1893,  No.  2096. 

In  my  collection. 

Dr.  Richard  Steevens  (1653-1710),  of  Dublin.  Founder  of  Hospital. 

Commemorated  by  medal  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Cusack,  already  described,  No.  629. 
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Dr.  John  Struthers  ( ),  of  Aberdeen. 

This  medal,  though  announced,  has  not  as  yet  been  issued. 

Dr.  William  Stukeley  (1681-1765),  of  London. 

890.  Obverse . Head,  with  oak  wreath,  to  right.  Inscription  : rev  * gvl  * stvke- 
ley  * m * d.  s r & a s (Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.)  Exergue  : set  54 

Reverse . The  Druid  relics  at  Stonehenge.  Exergue  : ob  * mar  • 4 * 1765  | jb.  : 84 
Bronze,  within  brass  ring.  56.  88mm. 

Durand,  p.  196,  pi.  XIV,  fig.  3 ; Skaife,  British  medals,  Proc.  Manchester  Num. 
Society , 1868,  part  VI,  p.  128  ; Ruppell,  1876,  p.  77;  Cat.  of  Medals  of  Royal  Society, 
No.  91. 

Dr.  Gerard  Van  Swieten  (1700-1772),  of  Vienna. 

There  exists  an  English  medallion  of  S.,  which  will  be  hereafter  described  under 
Austria. 

Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham  (1624-1689),  of  London. 

891.  Obverse . Bust,  to  left,  with  flowing  hair  and  bands.  Beneath  shoulder: 
moltedo  f.  Inscription  : thomas  — sydenham. 

Reverse . natus  | westimenstri  | in  anglia  | an.  m.dc.xxiv.  | obiit  | an. 

M.DC.LXXXIX.  I — I SERIES  NUMISMATIC  A | UNIVERSALIS  VIRORUM  ILLUSTRIUM  | — | 
M.DCCC.XXVI.  I DURAND  EDIDIT 

Bronze.  26.  42mm. 

Kluykens,  II,  p.  483,  fig. ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  96,  No.  37 ; Duisburg,  p.  217,  DLXXIX ; 
Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  84,  No.  733  ; Hawkins,  F.  and  G.,  p.  699,  No.  101  ; Storer,  loc . cit.,  Nov., 
1888,  No.  700;  Weber,  English  Medals  by  Foreign  Artists,  p.  56,  No.  176. 

Sydenham  is  also  mentioned  upon  the  two  medals  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  have  already  been  described,  Nos.  123,  124.  See  also  under  Med- 
ical Colleges,  Birmingham. 

Dr.  Lawson  Tait  (1845-  ),  of  Birmingham. 

892.  Obverse.  Bust,  half  facing  to  right.  No  inscription. 

Reverse.  Armorial  shield,  surmounted  by  owl  on  coronet ; upon  shield,  two 
smaller  owls,  with  transverse  bar  bearing  three  knots.  Beneath,  upon  a band : cito 
et  certe  Inscription,  below : this  medal  of  | lawson  tait  | was  engraved  | from 

THE  LIFE  | BY  HIS  FRIEND  | JOSEPH  MOORE  | 189O  | — 

Bronze.  31.  48mm. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  collection  1 and  my  own. 

Dr.  Sir  John  Taylor  (1708-1767),  of  London. 

893.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right,  with  decorations.  Beneath  shoulder:  vestner 
Inscription  : ioan  . taylor  . eqves  . med.  doct.  imp.  reg.  et  princ.  plvr.  | ophthal- 

MIATER  PLV-  | RIMARVMQ(VE).  ACAD.  SOC. 

Reverse,  en  | virvm  scientia  | medica  insignem  | totaqve  europa  | celebrem  | 

NAT.  NORWICH.  IN  ANGLIA  MDCCVIII  D.  XIII  OCTOBR.  I HORA  XI  MATVT.  | QVI  | COECIS 
INNVMERIS  | RF.STITVENDO  SE  TOTVM  | BONO  PUBLICO  ] CONSECRAT 

Silver,  tin.  26.  42mm.  Struck  in  1747.  Very  rare. 

Gaetani,  II,  p.  396,  pi.  198,  fig.  10;  Rudolphi,  p.  153,  No.  636;  Kluyskens,  II,  p. 
487;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  96,  No.  45;  Duisburg,  DLXXXIX  ; Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  66,  No.  757; 
Hawkins,  F.  and  G.,  p.  636,  No.  329. 

In  the  British  Museum  and  the  Brettauer  collection.  Lengnich  in  his  Neue 
Nachrichten  (II,  p.  181)  wrongly  states  that  the  medal  is  of  the  English  poet,  John 
Taylor,  who  died  in  1654. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Thompson  ( ),  of  London.  Founder  of  the  John  Hunter 

medal  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  No.  732. 

1 I have  again  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  De-  of  the  Collection,  who,  for  several  years,  has  informed 
puty  Surgeon-General  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  Curator  me  of  its  accessions. 
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Sir  William  Thomson,  Lord  Kelvin  (1824-  ),  of  Glasgow.  M.  D.  of  Heidel- 

berg. 

894.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  right,  with  gown  or  cloak.  Upon  truncation  : (Miss) 
L(ydia).  gay.  Inscription  : william  baron  kelvin  of  largj  (i.  e.  s)  * 1894  • 

Reverse.  Nude  female,  seated  to  right,  chiselling  the  word  industry.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  the  distance.  Beneath  : l.  gay  94 
Bronze.  72.  1 14mm. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  of  London. 

Dr.  Robert  Bentley  Todd  (1809-1860),  of  London. 

895.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Beneath  : j.  s.  wyon  sc.  Inscription  : Robert 

BENTLEY  TODD  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  DIED  30  JAN.  1 860 

Reverse . Elaborate  arms  ; motto  upon  shield  : honi  . soit  . qvi  . mal  . Y . pense  . 
Below  : sancte  et  sapienter  To  right,  beneath  : j.  s.  wyon  sc.  Inscription  : king’s 

COLLEGE  LONDON  | FOR  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

Bronze,  white  metal.  48.  75mm. 

Cat.  of  Medals  of  Royal  Society,  No.  48. 

In  my  collection. 

Mr.  William  Samuel  Tuke  (1856-1883),  of  London. 

896.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Beneath,  to  right : j.  s.  & a.  b.  wyon  Inscription  : 

WILLIAM  SAMUEL  TUKE  * B.  2 OCT.  1 856  D.  20  APR.  1883 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  branches,  tied  by  ribbon  : pathological  | anatomy  In- 
scription : UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  | * LONDON  ♦ 

Silver,  bronze.  28.  44mm. 

Memorial  medal,  founded  by  his  father,  Dr.  D.  Hack  Tuke.  In  my  collection. 
Dr.  William  Turton  (1763-1835),  of  London. 

897.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Upon  truncation : t.  wyon  . f.  Inscription : 

NELSON  ET  BRONTI  VICTOR  TRAFALGAR  ET  VICTIMA.  PERIIT  ET  PERIIT.  OCT.  21.  1805. 

Reverse.  Within  laureated  circle,  ships  in  line  of  battle.  Inscription  : memorial 
CONSECRAVIT  * GUL  ' TURTON  M * D * F * L * S.  Exergue  : ESTO  PERPETUA. 

Silver.  28.  44mm. 

I have  the  description  from  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  of  London. 

George  Vaughan  ( )j  of  London.  Founder  of  Cheselden  medal  at  St. 
Thomas’  Hospital. 

Sir  Richard  Wallace  ( ),  of  Paris.  Founder  of  Hertford  British  Hospital. 

See  under  France,  Hospital  Ambulances. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wilson  Warneford  (1758-1855),  of  London.  Founder  of  hospital 
at  Leamington,  and  of  asylum  for  insane  near  Oxford. 

898.  Obverse.  A laurel  wreath.  Inscription  : in  memoriam  samuelis  wilson 

WARNEFORD  LL.D. 

Reverse . The  Arms  of  King’s  College.  By  Wyon. 

Founded  in  1835  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  theology 
by  the  medical  students  of  King’s  College.  I owe  its  description  to  Dr.  Sir  Wm.  O. 
Priestley,  of  London. 

Dr.  Hermann  Weber  (1823-  ),  of  London. 

899.  Obverse.  Bust,  facing  and  slightly  to  left.  Over  shoulder,  at  right : alphee 
dubois  | 1893  Inscription  : Hermann  weber,  m.  d.,  f.  r.  c.  p.  London 

Reverse.  Within  a garland  of  flowers,  supported  by  seven  nude  dancing  children, 
a bee-hive  between  rose  branches.  Below  it,  transversely,  the  staff  of  Aesculapius. 
Between  them  : jETATis  * su^e  * lxx  Upon  lower  edge,  at  left : f • bowcher  * f 
Silver,  bronze.  18.  27mm. 

Weber,  Ntitn.  Chronicley  July,  1894;  Ibid .,  English  Medals  by  Foreign  Artists,  p. 
29,  No.  84. 

In  my  collection,  the  gift  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber. 
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900.  Obverse.  As  preceding. 

Reverse.  Blank. 

Bronze.  18.  27mm. 

In  my  collection.  The  gift  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber. 

901.  Obverse  and  reverse  as  the  last  but  one. 

Bronze.  92.  145mm.  The  two  faces  cast  together  by  Mr.  James  Moore,  of 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 

Ibid.,  p.  29,  No.  83. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Weber. 

902.  Obverse.  As  preceding. 

Reverse.  Blank,  save  : e.  gruet  jnb  Fondeur  Paris. 

Bronze.  92.  145mm. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Weber. 

Dr.  Francis  Willis  (1717-1807),  of  London.  Physician  to  George  III. 

903.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left,  three-quarters  facing.  Beneath  shoulder : c.  1.  fol- 
lowed by  serpent(?).  Inscription  : doctor  — willis. 

Reverse,  britons  | rejoice  | your  king's  | restored.  | 1789. 

Silver,  copper,  bronzed  lead,  tin.  21.  35mm. 

Conder,  p.  209,  No.  60;  Rudolphi,  p.  170,  No.  704;  Kluyskens,  II,  p.  619;  Ibid., 
p.  96,  No.  48;  Duisburg,  p.  228,  DCII;  Ibid.,  Cat.,  p.  68,  No.  783;  Wroth,  Nutn. 
Chronicle,  1886,  p.  39;  Atkins,  p.  364,  No.  44;  Batty,  I,  p.  75,  No.  1017. 

In  the  Government  (Lee)  and  Weber  collections,  and  my  own. 

Dr.  William  Hyde  Wollaston  (1766-1828),  of  London. 

904.  Obverse.  Bust,  to  left.  Beneath  : w.  wyon.  mint.  Inscription : Wol- 
laston. 

Reverse.  A wreath  of  oak  and  laurel.  Field  vacant  for  name  of  recipient.  Ex- 
ergue : THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Bronze.  29.  45mm. 

Kluyskens,  Cat.,  p.  95,  No.  29;  Duisburg,  Supplement  I,  p.  13. 

905.  Dr.  John  Woodward  (1665-1728),  of  Oxford.  Prof,  at  Gresham  College.1 
Dr.  Sir  James  Wylie  (1768-1854),  of  St.  Petersburg. 

As  Dr.  W.  was  the  Court  Physician  of  Russia,  and  his  medal  was  cut  there,  it  will 
be  hereafter  described  in  that  connection. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  SO-CALLED  SEMI-MEDALLIC  PROCLAMATION  PIECES. 

I should  like  to  know  on  what  grounds  cataloguers  call  a medal  a coin,  especially 
if  there  has  been  a series  issued,  more  or  less  nearly  the  size  of  a legal  piece  of  money. 
Where  the  value  and  some  design  is,  by  constituted  authority,  placed  on  a piece  of 
stamped  metal,  we  call  it  “coined  money/’  I think  on  “ money  ” the  value  invariably 
accompanies  the  design.  Is  it  not  a misnomer,  therefore,  to  call  a piece  of  stamped 
metal  commemorating  some  event,  and  without  a value  marked  upon  it,  by  the  same 
name  as  we  do  coined  money  ? There  are  a few  pieces  which  may  be  designated  as 
semi-medallic,  e.  g.,  Fonrobert’s  6,410  and  6,924;  yet  he  and  others  call  many  pieces 
which  have  no  indication  of  value,  “ Proclamation  pesos,  tostones,”  etc.  If,  as  I believe, 
these  names  are  inappropriate,  let  us  discard  them  ; if  they  are  proper,  I should  like  to 
know  the  reason  why.  Numismatic  nomenclature  should  convey  no  erroneous  im- 
pressions ; as  we  cannot  see  all  (their)  works,  by  their  names  ye  shall  know  them. 

Guadalajara,  Mexico,  June  12,  1895.  J.  W.  BASTOW. 

1 Obverse , Bust  to  left ; beneath : Dr.  Woodward  ; re - Flaxman.  Communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell,  of 
verse , blank.  Wedgewood.  Oval.  75  x106mm.  By  London. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  COUNTERFEITING  OF  COINS 

AND  MEDALS. 

A paper  read  before  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society,  of  New 
York,  May  28th,  1895,  by  Lyman  Haynes  Low.  Published  by  request. 

At  the  outset,  I desire  plainly  and  emphatically  to  record  myself  as  unalterably 
opposed  to  all  imitations  of  coins  or  medals,  by  any  method  whatever ; and  my  con- 
victions of  the  pernicious  results  of  such  practices,  together  with  the  wish  to  enlighten 
those  who  have  had  less  experience,  have  prompted  me  to  choose  the  subject  lines  I 
have  spoken. 

The  topic  affords  a wide  field  for  comment,  and  nothing  should  remain  unknown 
or  unsaid  on  the  matter  which  can  enlighten  the  student  of  Numismatics,  and  aid  him 
in  attaining  the  true  point  of  view,  or  which  can  influence  all  who  have  to  do  with 
coins  and  medals  in  reaching  a correct  judgment  and  establishing  a sound  public 
opinion.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to-night  to  go  further  than  to  probe,  here  and 
there,  sufficiently  I hope,  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  necessity  of  pausing  to 
reflect  upon  some  of  the  evils  of  the  custom  I attack. 

The  counterfeiting  of  coins  and  medals  has  been  practiced  with  more  or  less  in- 
genuity, boldness  and  success,  probably  ever  since  the  collecting  of  true  pieces  began. 
The  knowledge  of  this  is  common  and  widespread  ; but  though  the  practice  does  not 
prevail  to  the  extent  which  those  who  have  merely  a casual  acquaintance  with 
Numismatics  believe,  yet  it  has  always  been  adequate  to  disturb  in  some  degree  the 
peace  of  the  collector.  The  skill,  and  sometimes  art,  which  has  been  displayed  in 
producing  counterfeits,  together  with  the  mode  of  placing  them  on  the  market,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  call  upon  all  lovers  of  a true  medallic  art 
for  a more  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  than  it  has  yet  received. 

What,  then,  are  the  motives  that  lead  to  the  practice  ? First  among  them,  no 
doubt,  is  the  sordid  one  of  personal  gain  — of  profit  to  the  maker,  who  successfully 
disposes  of  his  productions  at  a price  which  he  regards  as  remunerative,  if  approxi- 
mating in  some  degree  to  that  which  the  original  commands,  for  the  greater  number 
of  pieces  which  will  afford  any  return  to  the  counterfeiter  possess  a value  above  that 
which  attaches  to  those  classed  as  scarce.  But  after  all,  the  skill  and  enterprise 
shown  have  resulted,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  a petty  return,  when  measured  with  that 
which  might  have  been  attained  had  the  same  talent  been  devoted  to  other  industries 
which  have  a higher  moral  standing.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  the  secret  impulse 
of  the  issuer  in  even  more  contemptible  motives  — a love  of  deception  for  its  own 
sake;  a self  admiration  for  one’s  abilities  to  deceive,  mingled  with  contempt  for  his 
dupes,  and  a certain  malicious  pleasure  as  he  wins  a wide  circulation  for  his  mechan- 
ical achievements.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  motives  are  often 
hardly  less  controlling  than  the  mere  pursuit  of  gain.  These,  however  reprehensible, 
have  been  strong  enough  to  serve  as  incentives  to  those  who  have  hitherto  engaged 
in  the  business,  which,  from  its  “ shady  ” nature,  has,  in  general,  been  conducted 
surreptitiously. 

I will  next  refer  to  those  who,  combining  scientific  objects  with  amusement,  have 
reproduced  copies  of  rare  medals  and  coins  by  electrotyping  from  originals.  They 
began  it  may  be,  by  providing  for  their  own  study,  and  then  possibly  for  a friend’s 
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cabinet,  a supply  of  the  much  coveted  missing  ones,  merely  to  have  “representative 
pieces  ” (happy  euphemism  !)  to  fill  the  gaps  in  some  series.  Thus  they  would  half- 
way cheat  themselves ! It  is  a hopeless  effort,  when  one  strives  to  comfort  himself 
with  the  fond  delusion  — which  no  one  knows  so  well  as  he,  to  be  only  a delusion  — 
that  he  is  viewing  the  complete,  genuine  series.  The  electrotyper  loves  to  fancy  how 
the  originals  would  look  — if  he  did  but  have  them!  Blinded  by  admiration  for  the 
precious  and  beautiful,  he  is  willing,  by  his  own  work,  or  that  which  he  has  caused 
to  be  done  for  him,  to  gratify  a questionable  taste. 

We  will  not  refuse  these  people  the  charity  of  believing  that  (in  their  pitiable 
weakness)  they  did  not  pause  to  properly  weigh  the  subject  in  their  minds,  or  appre- 
ciate the  serious  consequences  of  their  folly;  but  the  plain  and  simple  truth  is,  that 
consciously  or  not,  they  are  travelling  in  the  same  path  with  counterfeiters  ! For 
the  work  of  either,  in  the  hands  of  others,  does  not  suggest  discrimination,  whether 
as  to  the  maker  or  his  principles.  I claim  that  we  should  make  no  distinction  between 
the  two  fabricators,  however  different  the  motive  which  actuated  them.  The  moral 
aspect  must  not  be  overlooked. 

There  may  be,  we  will  freely  admit,  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  accommodating 
electrotypers,  or  casters  holding  the  same  views,  to  deceive ; but  they  do  not  consider 
how  impossible  it  is  that  their  pieces  will  always  remain  where  they  have  placed 
them  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  copies  may  change  hands,  and  walk  unsuspected 
into  the  field  as  companions  and  equals  of  genuine  coins  and  medals.  And  the  more 
perfect  the  copy,  the  more  skillful  the  maker,  the  greater  the  danger. 

To  those  who  have  chosen  as  a business,  whether  occasional  or  regular,  the 
supply  of  imitations  by  whatever  method  produced,  I tender  no  word  of  sympathy, 
nor  can  I offer  them  a single  crumb  of  comfort ; they  have  worked  about  all  the  injury 
the  science  has  received.  They  are  not  Numismatists,  nor  do  they  merit  the  name  in 
its  most  abbreviated  sense.  And  how  much  better  is  he  who  knowingly  possesses 
such  a copy,  or  passes  it  to  another  with  or  without  consideration,  than  the  maker, 
whose  supporter,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  clearly  is.  Has  he  not  taken  the  same  load 
upon  his  own  shoulders,  which  has  been  shifted  from  one  to  another,  along  its  crooked 
road  from  the  starting  point  ? 

It  is  a fact  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  through  the  means  to  which  I have 
referred,  the  whole  world  is  flooded  with  these  false  pieces.  All  nationalities  have 
contributed  to  the  supply,  and  the  results  of  their  mischievous  conceptions  and  labors 
are  too  often  forced  upon  our  attention  and  criticism.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
to  contend  with  these  active  parasites,  but  coin  collectors  have  not  been  selected  to 
enjoy  a free  walk  through  this  world  of  trouble. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  presence  of  these  so-called  “ representa- 
tive pieces  ” among  genuine  coins  and  medals  has  become  so  repulsive  to  true  col- 
lectors, that  they  are  no  longer  knowingly  admitted  to  their  cabinets.  If  by  chance 
they  elude  his  vigilance,  prompt  ejection  follows  discovery.  A single  forgery  puts  a 
stain  on  the  entire  cabinet.  It  is  like  11  the  fly  in  the  apothecary’s  ointment.”  But  it 
is  just  here  that  all  are  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  clever  work  often  baffles 
detection  for  a time,  even  by  those  who  make  a study  of  these  impositions ; something 
new  in  the  way  of  process  is  continually  appearing,  and  only  “eternal  vigilance”  pen- 
etrates their  disguise,  arrests  their  further  progress,  and  proclaims  their  fraudulent 
character. 
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We  have  frequent  evidence  of  false  pieces  reposing  in  cabinets  with  a certain  air 
of  assurance,  and  even  effrontery  — as  it  seems  to  one  who  knows  these  frauds  at 
sight  — the  property  of  owners  who  innocently  believe  them  to  be  genuine.  Rarely 
has  a collection  of  any  magnitude  been  placed  on  the  market,  which  has  not  been 
found  to  contain  more  or  less  counterfeits,  and  generally  purchased  without  suspicion 
of  their  true  character.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  pecuniary  loss  to  owners 
which  their  detection  represents  ; it  is  painful  to  note  the  chagrin  of  those  who  have 
treasured  something  false,  after  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  basely 
deceived. 

What  collector  is  there  who  could  display  his  trays  to  those  following  his  own 
lines  of  study,  or  to  others  even  temporarily  interested,  knowing  they  contained 
copies,  without  feeling  some  compunction  at  finding  it  necessary  to  apologize, — for  con- 
science’ sake, — for  the  presence  of  the  tainted  substitutes?  Has  he  ever  really  felt 
that  the  addition  of  such  pieces  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his  cabinet,  viewed  from 
any  point  whatever?  I am  certain  I hear  his  frank  and  honest  “NO!”  in  response. 

Who  among  us  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that,  under  any  circumstances,  he  is 
willing  to  be  deceived  ? Yet  is  there  one  who  can  truthfully  affirm  that,  in  the  con- 
scious acceptance  of  a false  piece,  he  does  not  lay  himself  open  to  the  imputation  ? 
Imaginations  of  wealth  do  not  constitute  riches,  nor  do  fanciful  pictures  of  it  add 
value  to  our  coffers.  No  really  sane  person  will  foster  delusions,  however  pleasing. 

Many  people  have  declined  to  collect,  knowing  the  danger  of  being  deceived  by 
copies,  and  realizing  the  great  experience  which  is  requisite  to  qualify  them  to  detect 
the  frauds,  and  guard  against  their  acceptance ; while  the  ardor  of  some  collectors  has 
been  so  blighted  by  unfortunate  transactions,  that  they  have  abandoned  their  much- 
loved pursuit. 

Casts  have  a rough  surface  which  is  most  apparent  in  the  field,  being  the  imprint 
of  the  fine  sand  of  the  mould.  The  graver  is  brought  into  use  to  moderate  these 
defects,  but  it  leaves  its  trail  around  the  parts  which  make  up  the  type.  The  letters 
on  casts  are  never  sharply  outlined ; there  is  a gentle  receding  from  their  face  or 
surface,  to  the  field.  Beware  of  an  edge  which  does  not  correspond  in  all  respects 
with  other  parts  of  the  piece  ; for  instance,  in  uniformity  of  wear,  of  finish,  and  even 
of  color.  The  presence  of  file  marks,  of  indentations  or  hammering,  continuous  or 
otherwise,  indicates  treatment  to  cover  those  unfinishable  parts,  which  reveal  the 
mode  of  fraud.  The  production  of  a perfect  edge  is  the  greatest  obstacle  which  those 
who  reproduce  by  castings  have  to  overcome  ; the  least  perfection  is  here  attained, 
however  pains-taking  and  skillful  the  effort.  The  same  difficulty  meets  the  electro- 
typer. A band  of  solid  metal  is  sometimes  neatly  fitted  round  the  edge,  to  delude  the 
eye  searching  for  these  defects.  Such  a band  is  often  found  adjusted  to  electrotypes, 
which  otherwise  show  a seam  around  the  centre  of  the  edge, — look  sharply  for  it ! — 
made  by  sealing  the  two  parts  together. 

Some  electrotypes  are  made  with  one  side  in  cup-form,  into  which  the  other  is 
fitted  ; this  makes  a perfect  edge,  but  still,  the  closing  of  the  two  sides  can  easily  be 
traced  around  the  entire  border.  These  pass  ordinary  scrutiny  most  successfully. 
Sonorousness  or  ring  is  totally  wanting  in  most  electrotypes  ; the  finer  or  heavier  ones 
have  a certain  tone,  but  never  equal  in  clearness,  quality,  or  power,  to  real  pieces 
struck  in  the  solid  metal.  Casts  and  electrotypes  seldom  meet  the  regulation  weight 
or  thickness  of  original  planchets. 
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A common  method  to  divert  attention  from  the  fatal  evidence  which  inevitably 
betrays  all  bad  pieces,  is  to  mutilate  them  by  piercing,  or  by  plating  them  with  bronze, 
silver  or  gold,  either  of  which  disguises,  may  have  been  placed  upon  them  by  the 
originator,  or  subsequently  administered,  by  some  equally  unscrupulous  owner,  as  an 
auxiliary. 

Plating  needs  further  notice.  This  has  been  applied  to  current  coins,  and  it  is 
enough  to  mention  two  — the  “ V nickel,”  and  the  ‘‘Jubilee  sixpence,”  neither  of  which 
trouble  us  much  as  coin  collectors  ; yet  they  serve  to  show  how  deceptive  is  the 
process  when  applied  to  accepted  patterns  of  gold  or  silver  coins  which  have  been 
struck  as  trials  in  copper,  and  restrikes  of  others,  in  some  metal  inferior  to  the  original. 
The  value  or  rarity  of  either  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  correct  issues.  The 
quarter  dollar  of  1827,  and  the  dollars  of  1851  and  1852  of  our  own  coinage,  are  the 
most  dangerous  and  noteworthy. 

Engraved  and  retouched  pieces  deserve  equal  attention.  They  achieve  as  great 
success  in  mystifying  and  deceiving  as  any  of  those  which  I have  arraigned.  Some- 
times such  methods  are  employed  to  copy  a rare  variety,  or  to  introduce  a new  one,  or 
again  to  restore  one. 

I will  not  attempt,  even  briefly,  to  note  the  career  of  the  Paduan  forgers,  or  the 
works  of  Becker  and  others  (including  our  own  Bolen,  Edwards  and  Wyatt),  who  have 
attained  an  evil  notoriety  by  their  labors,  or  to  cite  examples.  These  we  may  call 
Numismatic  Chattertons.  Publications  are  accessible  in  our  larger  libraries  which 
give  the  exploits  of  some  of  these  skillful  forgers  in  detail,  and  furnish  the  means  by 
which  their  handiwork  can  be  recognized.  But  this  is  not  so  generally  known  to 
collectors,  nor  are  these  works  within  the  reach  of  all.  One  may  have  sufficient  time 
and  means  to  devote  to  collecting,  while  not  a student  of  the  books  specially  treating 
on  this  somewhat  obscure  branch,  of  which  the  number  is  not  large,  and  these  mostly 
rare.  He  may  be  isolated,  and  have  no  closer  touch  with  his  fellow-Numismatists 
than  the  mails  afford  him,  — never  having  had  the  aid  of  one  well  versed  in  such 
matters  to  look  through  his  trays,  with  an  experienced  eye,  and  comment  upon  the 
quality  and  general  make-up  of  his  collection.  Let  us  protect  all ! 

It  will  doubtless  be  claimed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  study,  electrotypes  are  to 
be  tolerated ; and  to  this,  if  positively  perfect  restrictions  could  be  placed  upon  them, 
I might  perhaps  accede.  But  no  system  or  method  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be 
competent  to  control  their  production,  or  to  give  the  general  student  a proper  and 
sufficient  safeguard.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  display  we  make  in  the 
sealed  frames  containing  electrotypes,  of  either  obverse  or  reverse,  hanging  about 
this  room.  But  as  age  creeps  over  them,  even  these,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  long 
life,  will  be  defaced,  or  enter  the  state  where  resuscitation  could  not  be  complete, 
practical  or  satisfactory.  Could  we  then  be  present,  we  should  see  their  transfer  to 
the  old  merchandise  heap  ; we  might  even  witness  the  endeavors  of  some  one  to 
match  up  those  of  a size  (though  imperfectly  mated)  to  grace  (?)  his  own  or  a neigh- 
bor's cabinet.  We  should  perhaps  find  another,  with  plausible  story,  bartering  them 
out  to  the  uninitiated  ! 

An  amusing  instance  was  recently  related  to  me,  which  I think  will  fully  and 
satisfactorily  illustrate  the  dangers  of  electrotyping,  as  practiced  in  its  best  and  most 
perfect  form,  and  the  peril  it  involves.  A gentleman  in  this  city  desired  a copy  of  a 
rare  original  cast  uniface  medallion,  in  the  possession  of  one  who  owns  rich  examples 
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of  choice  genuine  pieces,  and  who  is  highly  practiced  in  the  exquisite  methods  of 
reproducing.  He  kindly  consented  to  accommodate  the  applicant  and  friend  ; but 
when  he  came  to  deliver  his  finished  work,  having  the  original  and  copy  together,  he 
was  positively  unable  himself  to  discover  the  difference  between  them,  so  artfully  had 
he  performed  his  work.  And,  today,  two  gentlemen  are  in  interesting  wonder  (one 
sorrowful)  as  to  which  of  them  holds  the  original  ! 

The  large  number  of  apocryphal  coins  which  have  emanated  from  amateur 
coiners  and  private  mints  in  Europe,  during  the  past  ten  years,  should  receive  the 
stamp  of  condemnation.  I refer  to  pieces  purporting  to  be  regular  issues  of  places 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them  known  to  be  without  a coinage.  The 
sole  purpose  of  their  designers  is  to  dispose  of  them  to  collectors  at  a price.  They 
are  neither  legitimate  nor  useful,  and  make  unfaithful  records  of  history.  Liberia, 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  sufficient  to  note  as  examples.  We 
can  hardly  hope  to  have  seen  the  end  of  such  deceptions.  Yet  there  are  already  too 
many  in  cabinets  for  collectors  to  meditate  over,  and  compare  their  workmanship  and 
general  sameness  in  appearance,  even  to  their  bright,  new  and  unimpaired  condition. 
A “ circulated  ” specimen  would  indeed  be  a curiosity. 

I cannot  close  without  commenting  on  another  class  that  is  quite  as  dangerous, 
and  which  probably  works  greater  injury  than  counterfeits,  casts,  copies  or  electro- 
types, inasmuch  as  they  are  sound  pieces,  and  are  in  a sense  correct,  except  in  specific 
detail.  “Alteration”  is  their  name,  and  in  no  country  does  this  fraud  so  frequently 
appear  as  among  the  coins  of  the  United  States  and  the  cabinets  of  their  collectors. 
Every  rarity,  beginning  with  the  first  coinage  in  1793,  and  continuing  to  1856,  has 
been  vigorously  assaulted  by  some  conscienceless  workman.  Occasionally  some  fairly 
deceitful  execution  is  met,  especially  where  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  sufficiently 
tempting.  Skilled  craftsmen  have  sometimes  been  secured,  and  what  they  have  put 
out  has  been  the  means  of  materially  reducing  the  spare  change  of  some  credulous  or 
unsophisticated  collector,  or  of  others  whose  only  numismatic  attainment  consists  in 
a superficial  knowledge  of  the  great  rarity  of  particular  coins,  and  who  are  ever  ready 
to  appreciate  and  take  home  a “ bargain.” 

When  we  have  met  a friend,  and  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
features,  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  correctness  of  his  likeness  at  sight,  and  to  dis- 
cover without  an  effort  the  slightest  defect  or  departure  from  exactness.  This  habit 
of  mind  is  equally  applicable  to  every  alteration  of  date,  etc.,  upon  coins,  and  a faith- 
ful observation  is  sure  to  result  in  the  detection  of  any  attempt  to  deceive.  None  of 
these  are  so  perfect  as  to  pass  the  careful  scrutiny  of  a trained  eye. 

A shot  at  restrikes,  and  I am  done.  These  are  born  of  the  same  spirit  which 
prompts  the  most  abject  contributors  to  all  of  the  humbugs  that  beset  us.  They  are 
but  copies,  and  so  closely  allied  to  counterfeits  that  they  should  be  considered  and 
rated  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  their  comrades  in  baseness.  The  value  of  every  rarity 
known  to  have  been  restruck  has  been  impaired.  The  marks  which  some  of  them 
bear,  as,  for  example,  those  from  the  French  Mint  since  1841,  with  the  Director’s  in- 
dividual symbol  preceding  the  name  of  the  metal  on  the  edge,  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  we  may  identify  those  known  to  have  been  originally  issued  prior  to  this  date. 
It  is  a system,  (this  plan  of  marking  restrikes,)  which  might  well  be  adopted  by  our 
National  Mint  and  those  of  other  countries.  A far  better  rule  would  be  to  forbid  the 
subsequent  use  of  the  dies.  So  long  as  seeds  exist,  we  may  justly  expect  further  pro- 
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ducts.  Let  us  then  recognize  them  as  dangerous  keepsakes,  and  tolerate  no  halfway 
measures  of  cancellation  ; actual  destruction  is  the  only  method  by  which  a lasting 
peace  can  be  secured.  Busy  and  deft  hands  are  too  often  engaged  in  working  down 
the  edge  at  the  points  where  the  stamp  appears,  in  order  to  remove  the  tell-tale 
mark  ; uniformity  of  edge  is  lost,  but  this  unadjustable  part  is  left  to  take  its  chances 
of  escaping  observation.  An  exact  duplicate  in  color  and  finish  of  metal  is  difficult  to 
produce,  but  the  original  may  not  be  accessible  for  comparison.  Rusted  dies  are  an 
infallible  witness  of  restrikes. 

Some  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  base  imitations  of  ancient  coins,  chiefly 
silver,  which  jewellers  have  manufactured  in  recent  years  as  ornaments,  “ bangles,” 
etc.  They  are  totally  devoid  of  all  merit  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but,  by  reason 
of  their  general  resemblance  to  genuine  pieces,  they  have  occasionally  made  their  way 
into  coin  accumulations,  and,  from  their  imperfections  in  legend  and  type,  are,  to  some, 
unsolvable  mysteries.  In  their  construction  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a semblance 
of  crudeness  and  antiquity  to  such  pieces ; but  even  here,  to  the  experienced  eye, 
there  is  utter  failure.  They  do  not  conform  in  size  or  thickness  of  planchet,  and  they 
materially  differ  in  quality  of  metal.  Miniature  coins,  such  as  are  today  manufactured 
at  Nuremberg,  add  their  pitiful  mite  of  imposition. 

All  of  these  classes  home  under  the  same  roof ; they  are  closely  related,  and  the 
entire  brood  is  foul  and  mischievous.  There  should  be  no  exception  made  between 
them  when  summing  up  the  whole.  They  meet  together  at  the  finish,  and  should  die 
at  the  same  hot  stake. 

I am  sure,  that  from  all  standpoints,  every  one  holds  in  utter  contempt  a count- 
erfeit of  current  money.  Numismatists  without  exception  should  entertain  the  same 
view  on  reproductions  of  every  coin  and  medal,  and  I heartily  wish  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  had  equal  supervision  of  both  classes. 

Contemporary  counterfeits,  such  for  instance  as  those  put  out  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Republic  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  my  remarks  this  evening.  They  emanated  from  a different  source,  were 
issued  with  a purpose  well  understood,  and  are  not  without  a proper  place  in  history. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  some  of  the  ancient  series,  as  I have  intimated,  down  to 
the  time  when  deceptions  especially  prepared  for  the  unsuspecting  collector  were 
uttered.  Plugged,  restored,  burnished  and  other  like  treatments  of  genuine  pieces 
are  turned  to  a commercial  rating,  and  can  never  drop  to  the  level  of  the  false 
ones. 

In  all  these  remarks  my  object  has  been  to  expose  the  means  and  methods  of 
deception,  and  to  induce  every  true  lover  of  our  favorite  science  to  repel  and  dis- 
courage in  all  possible  ways,  the  making  or  possession  of  copies  or  imitations,  whether 
of  coins  or  medals.  As  a Society  with  “ Numismatics  ” inscribed  upon  our  banner,  it 
is  fitting  that  we  should  take  our  place  in  the  front  rank  in  maintaining  these  senti- 
ments. Let  us  plant  ourselves  firmly  then,  and  discountenance  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a numismatic  fraud  or  cheat.  I claim  that  this  is  our  duty  and  privilege  ; 
and  that  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  science  demand  it.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to 
embrace  the  higher  standard.  Collectors  and  dealers  generally,  should  join  forces  to 
work  for  this  result.  It  is  a contest  for  principle,  and  it  may  be  that  some  makers 
and  distributors  will  need  to  be  urged  to  change  their  views  ; but  when  the  true  and 
elevating  course  is  clearly  opened  before  them,  with  the  better  results  that  will  surely 
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follow,  let  us  hope  they  will  yield  and  undergo  the  reformation  I have  urged.  With 
energy  and  persistence,  converts  and  victory  will  be  ours ! 

Should  we  not  make  this  end  a common  cause  ? Would  it  not  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  lovers  of  coin-study,  deliver  its  votaries  from  disappointments,  sus- 
picions and  losses,  beside  giving  room  to  the  real  and  the  true  ? However  humble, 
unpretending,  or  inexpensive  his  cabinet,  the  owner  would  feel  a serene  consciousness 
that  his  pieces  were  genuine,  and  just  what  they  represented  themselves  to  be.  His 
heart  would  be  at  rest. 

We  can  obtain  ample  illustrations  for  every  essential  study  from  the  engravings 
and  photographs  contained  in  the  many  books  that  have  been  printed,  and  it  is  peril- 
ous to  the  science  to  create  or  maintain  an  intermediate  ground  between  these  and  the 
originals.  The  border  land  was  ever  the  favorite  resort  of  the  robber ; and  whether 
he  came  riding  in  knightly  guise,  with  pennoned  lance  and  plumed  helm  and  blazoned 
shield,  or,  as  the  freebooter  and  rough  rider,  with  ruder,  but  no  less  effective  weapons, 
his  object  was  the  same  — pillage  from  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  for  his  private  gain. 
Away,  then,  with  all  counterfeits,  by  whatever  name  they  may  seek  for  toleration  ! 

Perhaps  you  may  think  my  remarks  are  too  sweeping,  and,  it  may  be,  over- 
forceful, but  the  offence  is  rank  ; it  deserves  vigorous  treatment,  and  my  assault  on 
the  wrong  may  have  taken  me  a little  beyond  my  text.  But  if  my  shafts  have 
wounded  any,  was  it  not  because  the  victim  was,  in  a certain  sense  at  least,  an  aider 
and  abetter  of  a result  which,  though  enticing  at  the  outset,  all  must  confess  will 
end  at  last  in  deception  and  fraud,  however  fair  the  devious  way  which  leads  to 
destruction. 


NORTH  SEA  CANAL  MEDALS. 

The  ceremonious  opening  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  by  the  German  Em- 
peror has  been  commemorated  by  striking  a Medal,  which  bears  on  the  obverse 
a portrait  bust  of  Wilhelm  II,  in  naval  uniform,  two-thirds  facing,  so  far  as  the 
figure  is  concerned,  but  the  face  is  shown  in  profile.  Legend,  wilhelm  ii 
deutscher  kaiser  (William  II,  German  Emperor).  The  reverse  has  a map 
of  the  region  about  the  canal,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  field,  with  the  canal  across  its  base ; lines  shown  the  distances  saved 
on  various  routes  are  also  given.  Legend,  above,  ★ nord-ostsee  kanal  * and 
below,  completing  the  circle,  begonnEn  juni  1887.  eroffnet  juni  1895  (North- 
east-Sea Canal,  begun  June,  1887  ; opened  June,  1895.)  On  the  rim,  incused, 
kanal-segensmuenze  (Canal-Dedication  Medal.)  It  is  of  silver,  size  24 
nearly ; it  was  struck  in  Berlin,  and  sold  to  the  visitors  to  the  ceremonies. 
About  5,000  were  issued. 

The  same  parties  who  issued  this  Medal  also  coined  a large  number  of 
others,  with  inscriptions  in  nine  different  languages,  which  were  intended  for 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  of  the  various  foreign  men-of-war  who  took  part  in 
the  inauguration  festivities ; the  obverse  of  these  bears  a likeness  of  the 
ruler  of  the  country  in  whose  language  they  are  inscribed.  These  were 
struck  in  bronze,  and  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding. 
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THE  BOTETOURT  MEDAL  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

In  his  “American  Colonial  History  Illustrated  by  Contemporary  Medals,” 
the  late  Mr.  Betts  mentions  (No.  528,  p.  234)  certain  Medals  which  were 
awarded  to  students  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
These  Medals  were  purchased  annually,  with  the  income  of  a gift  to  the  Col- 
lege made  by  Lord  Botetourt  (Norborne  Berkeley),  but  the  award  seems  to 
have  ceased  when  the  Revolution  began ; the  existence  of  these  Medals  has 
long  been  known,  but  their  extreme  rarity  made  it  apparently  impossible  to 
obtain  any  description  of  them,  and  Mr.  Betts  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  probably  engraved,  although  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
this  point,  he  did  not  exclude  them  from  his  list. 

The  attention  of  the  Editors  has  been  called  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Appleton  to 
several  notices  of  these  Medals  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  “ William 
and  Mary  Quarterly,”  a magazine  of  the  College  where  they  were  bestowed. 
From  these  articles  we  have  compiled  the  following  account  and  description 
of  them.  In  the  October  issue  (1894,  p.  144),  it  is  said  that  Lord  Botetourt, 
when  Governor,  provided  two  gold  medals,  which  were  awarded  for  four  years, 
as  prizes  for  the  students  of  the  College.  This  statement  apparently  needs 
some  qualification,  for  he  died  in  1770,  two  years  before  the  first  Medals  were 
awarded,  as  the  earliest  account  found  says  they  were  awarded  in  1772; 
they  were  given  again  in  1773,  ’74,  and  ’75,  four  years  in  all  so  far  as  has  yet 
been  discovered,  when  the  custom  was  apparently  discontinued,  no  doubt  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  public  affairs.  If  they  were  given  in  his  life-time, 
then  the  names  of  the  recipients  previous  to  1772  are  unknown;  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  were  “ Foundation  ” Medals,  purchased  by  the  income  of  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  the  College  by  that  popular  young  Governor,  who  died 
when  but  thirty-two,  after  holding  his  office  only  about  two  years. 

The  Medals  were  given  in  two  departments  of  study,  viz. : — for  excellence 
in  mathematics,  and  in  languages,  according  to  one  account,  but  according  to 
a vote  on  the  College  Records,  printed  on  page  270  of  the  April  number  of  the 
Magazine  quoted,  “ for  Philosophical  Learning,”  and  “ for  the  encouragement 
of  Classical  Learning.”  Those  for  excellence  in  the  first  department  were 
awarded  as  follows  : In  1772  to  Nathanael  Burwell ; in  1773  to  David  Stewart ; 
in  1774  to  Joseph  Eggleston,  and  in  1775  to  Daniel  White.  The  Classical 
Medal  in  1772  to  James  Madison  (afterwards  President  of  the  College  and 
Bishop  of  Virginia)  ; in  1773  to  Samuel  Shield;  in  1774  to  Walker  Maury, 
and  in  1775  to  Thomas  Evans.  Of  these  eight  Medals  only  two  are  known 
to  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  P.  L.  Burwell  (to  whom  the 
possession  of  the  first  one  was  erroneously  attributed  in  the  October  number 
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of  the  Quarterly)  writes  to  its  editor  in  the  January  number  (p.  207),  that  he 
did  not  inherit  it,  but  that  Col.  Nathanael  Burnell's  widow  gave  it  to  their 
grandson.  Nath’l  Burwell,  of  Carter’s  Hall,  when  he  was  “a  very  small 
boy,  and  after  his  death  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  George  H.  Burwell, 
residing  near  Millwood,  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  who  still  has  it.  That  given  to 
Samuel  Shield  is  mentioned  in  the  Will  (proved  June  20,  1824)  of  his  son, 
Col.  Robert  Shield,  who  requests  his  brother,  the  distinguished  lawyer  Henry 
Howard  Shield,  to  keep  it,  and  at  his  death  to  transfer  it  to  any  of  his 
(Robert’s)  sons  then  living,  ‘so  that  it  may  be  handed  down  to  the  male 
members  of  our  family  so  long  as  a just  estimate  shall  be  placed  by  them 
upon  the  merits  and  virtues  of  him  on  whom  it  was  honorably,  and  I hope  I 
may  add,  worthily  bestowed.’  ” 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Shield,  D.  D.,  entered  William  and  Mary  in  1769,  and 
the  “ Philosophy  School  ” in  1771  ; the  award  was  made  to  him  by  vote  of  the 
“ President  and  Masters”  July  29,  1773.  He  later  became  a clergyman,  and 
was  the  minister  of  Drysdale  Parish,  in  Caroline  Co.,  and  subsequently  of 
“ York-Hampton,”  and  the  adjoining  “ Charles”  parishes.  He  was,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  a prominent  candidate  for  the  Bishopric  of  Virginia,  against 
Dr.  Madison,  who  received  the  “ Classical  Medal”  the  year  previous  to  that 
in  which  it  was  won  by  Dr.  Shield.  Some  interesting  notes  on  his  life  are 
given  in  the  April  Quarterly  (p.  270).  His  Medal  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Misses  Shield,  of  Hampton,  daughters  of  Mallory  Shield,  Esq. 

An  engraving  of  this  Medal,  copied  from  that  last  mentioned,  is  given  on 
p.  270  of  the  Quarterly.  The  obverse  has  King  William  crowned,  seated  in 
a chair  on  a low  dais  at  the  right  of  the  field,  and  facing  left ; he  wears 
small-clothes  and  a short  robe,  which  falls  a little  way  through  the  arm  of  the 
chair ; his  left  foot,  extended,  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  dais,  and  the  knee  of 
the  right  leg  is  shown,  but  the  foot  is  wanting,  giving  a curious  effect  to  the 
figure ; in  the  centre  background  stands  Queen  Mary  facing,  crowned,  and  in 
the  costume  of  the  period ; her  left  hand  rests  on  the  back  of  the  royal  chair. 
Kneeling  in  front  of  the  King  at  the  left,  and  facing  him,  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Blair,  in  scholastic  robes,  his  head  bare,  and  the  ends  of  his  long  hair  curling 
upward  behind ; with  his  right  hand  he  receives  the  Charter  from  the  King. 
Legend,  gvl  * et  mar  * tradvnt  blaro  chart  * col  • (William  and  Mary  deliver 
the  Charter  of  the  College  to  Blair.)  In  exergue,  in  two  lines,  anno  regni  | 
qvarto  (In  the  fourth  year  of  their  reign.)  This  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
Charter  as  1692;  conflicting  dates  have  been  given  by  different  authorities. 
The  reverse  has  a naked  bust  of  George  III,  in  profile  to  the  right,  with  long, 
flowing  hair.  Legend,  regnante  georgio  tertio  mvsis  amico  (George  the 
Third,  a friend  to  the  Muses,  reigning.)  Below  the  decollation,  in  two  lines, 
QUiESiTVM  meritis  (Sought  by  the  deserving.)  The  Medals  were  of  gold  ; the 
size  is  not  given,  but  was  apparently  about  that  of  a Half  Dollar. 
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“ The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Camm  ” was  President  of  the  College  when  the 
award  was  made  to  Shield,  and  the  two  gentlemen  were  afterward  brothers-in- 
law,  having  married  sisters. 

The  Rev.  James  Blair,  who  is  represented  as  receiving  the  Charter,  was  a 
Scottish  divine  in  the  time  of  Charles  II ; he  was  sent  in  1685  as  a Missionary 
to  Virginia,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  College.  He  died  in  1743. 

Aside  from  the  rarity  of  these  Medals  they  have  a special  historic  in- 
terest, being  we  believe  the  earliest  awards  for  scholarship  in  the  British 
colonies  in  America,  though  there  were  Academic  Medals  given  in  Lima, 
South  America,  in  1754.  There  is  nothing  in  the  engraving  or  description  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  they  were  engraved,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  later  to  de- 
termine this  point  with  certainty.  w T R M 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  SPANISH-AMERICAN  SILVER  COINS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics : 

My  interest  in  Mexican  numismatics  has  prompted  me  to  make  a few  notes  on 
and  additions  to  that  very  interesting  article  in  the  April  number  for  1895,  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics , entitled  “ The  Silver  Coins  and  the  Mints  of  Span- 
ish America,”  including  only  those  with  the  bust  of  the  king.  I make  no  pretensions 
to  professional  knowledge,  but  submit  my  remarks  to  those  who  have  made  a more 
extensive  study  of  this  subject,  not  as  a critic,  but  in  the  hope  of  throwing  additional 
light  upon  what  is  to  many  the  most  interesting  numismatic  history  of  the  Americas, 
that  of  Mexico.  As  will  be  seen,  my  observations  are  altogether  practical : — i.  e.9 
from  what  I have  on  hand. 

In  the  communication  referred  to,  paragraph  numbered  1,  pp.  104-5,  I have  the 
Eight,  Four,  Two,  and  Half-reals,  1790  of  Carlos  IV,  thus  : “ Carolus  II II  ” with  head 
of  Carlos  III. 

Paragraph  3,  p.  105.  Bust  of  Fernando  VII,  on  the  Eight-reals  of  1808.  Lau- 
reated  bust  to  right  clothed  in  an  antique  cuirass,  over  which  is  a mantle  fastened  over 
the  right  shoulder  and  from  beneath  which  shows  a portion  of  the  armor.  The  wreath 
is  tied  with  a ribbon  having  a large  bow  with  long  flowing  ends  downwards  and  out- 
wards beyond  the  shoulder.  The  top  of  the  head  extends  almost  to  outer  line  of 
legend,  the  lower  portion  of  bust  almost  to  inner  line  of  legend  : assayer,  t.  h • 

1808.  The  Half-real  is  of  the  same  type,  the  head  not  reaching  quite  so  high. 

1809.  The  Eight,  Four,  Two,  One,  and  Half-reals  are  the  same  type  as  1808  : 
assayer’s  initials  on  the  Four-reals,  h • j . and  on  all  the  rest,  t * h . 

1810.  Full  set,  same  type1  as  1808  ; assayer’s  initials  on  the  Eight,  Four,  Two, 
and  Half-reals  is  h • j • ; on  the  One,  and  Half-reals  t ♦ h . (there  are  two  Half-reals). 

1811.  The  Eight,  One,  and  Half-reals  same  type  as  1808,  initials  h . j . 

1812.  Draped  bust2  to  right,  laureated,  drapery  fastened  over  right  shoulder,  no 
arm  showing  ; bow  of  ribbon  much  smaller  than  on  1808,  one  end  flowing  downward 
and  inward,  the  other  downward  and  outward  to  vertical  line  with  shoulder ; the  whole 

1 On  the  1810  and  1811  the  nose  is  slightly  aquiline  2 Nose  slightly  aquiline  but  more  bulbous  at  the 
which  is  not  so  on  1808  and  1S09.  point  than  on  1810  and  1811. 
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within  inner  margin  of  legend.  Eight-reals,  initials  j • j • Half-real,  type  of  1808, 
initials  h • J • 

1813.  General  type  as  last,  but  head  and  bust  much  broader  and  massive,  and 
the  nose  more  bulbous.  Eight-reals  with  initials  j . j.  Type  of  1812,  Eight  and  Two. 
reals  with  j • J*  ; Two-reals  with  T • h • Type  of  1808,  Half-reals  with  j • j • and  t*  h»1 
The  Eight-reals  from  1814  to  1821,  inclusive;  the  Two-reals  of  1814,  *15,  ’16,  ’ 17, 
*19  and  *2 1 ; the  One-real  of  1814,  ’16,  *17,  *19  and  *21  ; the  Half-real  of  1815  to  1821, 
inclusive,  are  all  of  type  of  1812  with  assayer’s  initials  of  j • j • ; a Half-real  of  1815 
has  type  of  1813  (the  first  mentioned)  with  j • j • 

I have  the  following,  which  do  not  appear  in  your  appendage  on  pp.  1 1 1 and  112 : 


CARLOS  III. 


Died  December  14,  1788.  Public  mourning  decreed  in  Mexico,  March  17,  1789. 


1774  Four-reals.  1778 One-real.  1782 

1775  Four-reals.  1779 Four-reals.  1784 

1776  Half-real.  1780 Eight-reals.  1788 

1777  One-real. 


Eight-reals. 

One-real. 

Half-real. 


As  to  an  issue  in  1789  of  Carlos  III  with  his  bust  and  inscription,  I doubt  it  very 
much  ; if  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  have  seen  or  know  of  such  on  undoubted  author- 
ity, that  would  settle  the  matter ; if  not,  then  your  placing  that  date  under  Carlos  III 
would  be  an  error.*  The  only  probability  in  your  favor  is,  that  as  Carlos  III  died  on 
December  14,  1788,  the  news  could  not  have  reached  Mexico  before  January  25, 
and  probably  not  before  February  15,  at  the  earliest;  although  public  mourning  was 
decreed  for  March  17,  it  would  require  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  to  carry  the 
decree  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the  coinage  of  Half,  Two  and  Four-reals, 
as  given  for  that  issue,  must  have  taken  place  within  the  month  of  January,  1789,  or 
at  the  most  a few  days  later  in  February.  Then  again,  although  possible,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Half,  Two  and  Four-reals  would  all  have  been  coined  within  that 
short  period.  As  I have  seen  or  heard  of  nearly  all  the  issues  from  the  mint  of  Mexico 
and  have  not  heretofore  known  of  this,  I would  like  to  have  my  doubts  cleared  up. 


CARLOS  IV. 


1789.  Bust  of  Carlos  III  with  inscription  Carolus  IV  on  full  set  (Eight,  Four, 
Two,  One  and  Half-reals). 

1790.  With  inscription  Carolus  II II.  Eight,  Four,  One  and  Half-reals.* 

1790.  Carlos  IV.  One-real.  [I  have  no  doubt  that  the  full  set  with  I III  and 
another  set  with  IV  were  struck.] 


1792  Four-reals.  1797 Four-reals.  1806 Two-reals. 

1793  H alf-real . 1801 T wo-reals . 1 808 F our-reals . 

The  same  punch  was  used  for  dies  of  the  bust  on  the  Eight-reals  of  1 788,  ’89 


and  ’90. 4 

1 We  understand  Mr.  Bastow  here  describes  five  dif- 
fering busts  of  the  monarch,  as  used  by  the  mint  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  We  have  little  doubt  one  of  these  is 
identical  with  the  bust  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  but  without 
the  pieces  before  us  we  are  unable  to  say  which  of 
them  is  the  one  mentioned  by  the  latter.  — Eds. 

2 The  statement  given  in  the  April  number  was  cor- 
rect ; the  record  was  made  from  pieces  which  passed 
under  Mr.  Low’s  personal  inspection.  This  record 
covers  Four  and  Two-reals  of  17S9  with  bust  and  title 
Charles  III,  mint  master’s  initials  F.  M.  of  the  Mexico 
mint.  Fonrobert  also  quotes  Eight  and  Half-reals  of 
Potosi  mints  (lots  9351  and  9352),  and  also  an  Eight- 
real  of  Lima  mint  (lot  8940).  — Eds. 

3 By  a slip  of  the  pen,  Dr.  Bastow  says  above  he  has 


a Two-real  piece  of  this  date,  and  does  not  mention  the 
one  ; while  here  the  opposite  is  the  case.  We  were  un- 
able to  call  his  attention  to  this  discrepancy  in  time  to 
correct  it  for  this  issue.  We  have  reason  to  think 
that  One  and  Two-reals  corresponding  to  this  descrip- 
tion exist. — Eds. 

4  By  this  we  understand  that  the  same  punch  used 
on  the  coins  of  Charles  III  in  1788  was  used  on  some 
of  those  of  his  successors  struck  in  17S9  and  the  earlier 
ones  of  1790.  This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  die-cutters  had  no  portrait  of  Charles 
IV  to  work  from,  when  these  were  issued,  and  this 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  coins  of  the  other 
Kings,  when  the  bust  of  a deceased  ruler  was  used  for 
that  of  his  successor.  — Eds. 
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I have  a note  which  says  there  are  Four-reals  of  1791  and  1793  ; my  authority  is 
not  given,  yet  I think  it  reliable  or  I should  not  have  recorded  it. 

FERNANDO  VII. 

1810 Four-reals.  1817 Two-reals.  1819 One-real. 

I hope  hereafter  to  give  you  some  information  from  the  c*,  d?,  g*,  g°,  and  z! 
mints,  all  of  which  have  coined  the  bust  type.  The  above  remarks  are  confined  solely 
to  issues  from  the  mint  at  Mexico. 

OTHER  MINTS. 

I have  never  taken  special  interest  in  Central  American  or  South  American 
numismatics,  nevertheless  I had  in  my  collection  the  following  which  do  not  appear  in 
Mr.  Low's  list,  p.  111  : — On  these,  as  on  his,  the  mint-mark  for  Potosi,  is  a mono- 
gram composed  of  the  letters  ptsi  ; that  for  Lima  is  a combination  of  all  the  letters, 
and  0 over  s for  Santiago,  Chile. 


DATS.  MINT.  RBALS.  INITIALS.  DATE.  MINT.  RBALS.  INITIALS. 


1783 

1796 

IAMJE 

NG 

Four-reals, 

Eight-reals, 

M.  1. 

M. 

1819 

p 

Two-reals, 

(Head  of  Carlos  IV.) 

M.  F. 

1801 

PTSI 

Two-reals, 

P.  P. 

1820 

LIMiE 

Two-reals, 

p. 

1807 

PTSI 

Four-reals, 

P.  J. 

1821 

PTSI 

Four-reals, 

p.  j. 

1810 

§ 

Four-reals, 

F.  J. 

1821 

NG 

Two-reals, 

M. 

1810 

LIM7K 

Four-reals, 

;.  p. 

1823 

PTSI 

Eight,  Four,  Two-reals, 

P.  J. 

1812 

1813 

LIMiE 

LIMAS 

Eight-reals, 

Four-reals, 

j.  p. 
j.  p. 

1823 

LIMjB 

One-real, 

J.  P. 

On  the  One-real,  Lima,  1823,  I read  the  initials  j.  p.  as  in  your  table,  p.  hi,  and 
not  j.  R.  as  given  on  p.  1 13,  but  the  last  letter  is  very  illegible. 


These  notes,  as  will  be  observed,  extend  the  period  of  t • h • (Mexico  mint)  from 
1 8 1 1 (in  table  on  p.  111),  to  1813,  and  give  one  year  earlier,  1819,  to  m»  f.  at  the 
“ p ” mint.  j.  w.  bastow. 


MEDAL  TO  ADMIRAL  BENHAM. 

In  October  last  a gold  Medal  was  presented  to  Admiral  Andrew  E.  K. 
Benham,  by  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  as  a testimonial  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  conduct  in  upholding  the  honor  of  the  American  flag 
in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro,  May  8,  1894,  during  the  recent  Brazilian  Revo- 
lution. The  papers  of  October  5 gave  a full  account  of  the  brilliant  cere- 
monies of  presentation,  the  speeches  made  by  President  Young  and  the 
Admiral’s  reply.  We  have  lately  obtained  a description  of  the  Medal,  which 
was  made  at  the  United  States  Mint,  and  give  it  below.  The  Medal  has 
rarely  been  awarded,  but  among  its  recipients  were  Grant,  Farragut,  Worden, 
Meade,  Sheridan,  Porter,  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Lincoln,  Seward  and  Stanton, 
civic  leaders  ; and  John  Bright,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Laboulaye,  the  last 
three  in  appreciation  of  their  sympathy  with  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  obverse  has  the  national  arms  on  a shield  crossed  by  the  motto  e 
pluribus  unum.  1 776  at  the  left  and  1863  at  the  right.  Legend  above, 
union  league  and  below,  Philadelphia  Around  the  edge  is  a circle  of  stars. 
The  reverse  has  the  inscription,  to  rear  admiral  Andrew  e.  k.  benham  for 
valor  and  patriotism.  Around  the  edge,  December  27,  1862.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a dollar,  and  is  worn  attached  by  a ribbon  of  red,  white  and  blue, 
to  an  ornamental  clasp  on  which  is  the  date,  1894. 
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MASONIC  MEDALS. 


[Continued  from  Vol.  urix,  page  93.] 

[The  following  was  omitted  in  its  order  in  the  last  Journal .] 

DCCCCLXXXVII.  Obverse,  Device  and  legend  as  obverse  of 
DCCLXXXV.  Beehive  with  clasped  hands  and  radiant  triangle  above. 
Reverse,  Within  a wreath  of  branches  of  acacia,  open  at  the  top  and  crossed 
at  the  bottom,  the  square  and  compasses  inclosing  the  letter  G.  No  legend. 
Copper.  Size  14.' 

DCCCCXCIV.  Obverse,  Two  right  hands  j'oined,  extending  across  the 
centre  of  the  field,  within  a border  of  dots ; outside  the  border,  at  the  left, 
a small  square  and  compasses,  and  at  the  right,  a six-pointed  star  formed  by 
two  equilateral  triangles  interlaced.  Legend,  above,  halte  treue  and  below, 
5863  [Hold  the  truth.]  Reverse,  Within  a similar  circle  of  dots,  outside  of 
which  is  a cable-tow  with  four  knots  and  as  many  loops,  a platform  on  which 
are  two  pillars  surmounted  by  globes,  with  a chain  suspended  from  the  one 
globe  to  the  other ; at  the  bottom,  partly  concealing  the  platform,  is  the  upper 
part  of  a sphere,  marked  with  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  on  which  is 
n 2 above  the  Hebrew  letters  vau  at  the  left,  shin  below  in  the  centre,  and 
cheth  at  the  right.  These  may  be  the  corresponding  initials  of  the  German 
words  Weisheit,  ScKonheit  and  Krafte,  Wisdom,  Strength  and  Beauty.  The 
rising  sun  appears  above  the  hemisphere,  and  sheds  its  rays  over  the  field. 
Copper  and  tin.1  Size  23. 

DCCCCXCV.  Obverse,  A planchet  in  the  form  of  a six-pointed  star, 
formed  by  two  equilateral  triangles ; the  points  of  the  star  terminate  in  small 
balls.  On  the  upper  left  point,  s.\  ; on  the  lower,  f.\  ; and  on  that  at  the 
top,  b.\  ; on  the  upper  right,  g.\  ; on  the  next  below,  u.\  ; and  on  the  bottom 
one,  f.\  [Initials  of  Sabiduria,  Fuerza,  Belleza,  Genio,  Union , Fraternid&d ; 
meaning,  Wisdom,  Strength,  Beauty,  Genius,  Union,  Fraternity.]  The  tops 
of  the  letters  on  the  upper  three  points  are  outward  and  on  the  lower  three 
inward.  On  the  centre  are  two  concentric  circles,  the  outer  one  extending  to 
the  angles  of  the  star ; between  the  circles  is  the  legend,  above,  los  fieles 
obreros  d.  l.  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  b*  California  no.  i.  1869. 
[The  Faithful  Workers  of  Lower  California,  No.  1.]  On  the  field  of  the 
circle  are  the  square  and  compasses  enclosing  the  letter  g ; surrounding  them 
above,  a.*.  l.\  g.\  d.\  g.\  and  below,  a.-.  d.\  u.\  [To  the  glory  of  the  Grand 
Architect  of  the  Universe.]  Reverse,  Plain  for  engraving.  A ring  at  the 

1 This  is  probablv  a “ jeton  de  presence  ” of  the  ter  which  I read  vau  is  not  so  distinct  as  it  might  be,  and 

Loge  La  Ruche  Litre,  (the  Free  Hive),  Orient  of  some  have  read  it  as  daleth,  and  others  as  resh.  If 
Paris.  The  obverse  is  a reduced  copy  of  the  larger  either  of  these  readings  are  correct,  they  disprove  the 
Medal,  already  described  as  above.  theory  I have  advanced  in  the  text.  The  ft  has  a cir- 

2 In  the  Lawrence  collection.  This  Medal  is  said  cumflex  accent  above  it ; the  meaning  of  the  name  of 
to  have  been  struck  by  a Lodge  in  Dresden,  Germany,  the  Lodge  is  perhaps  as  well  expressed  by  14  Preserve 
I have  learned  nothing  of  its  origin.  The  Hebrew  let-  fidelity  ,rto  the  Order. 
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top  by  which  the  j'ewel  was  worn  suspended  by  a ribbon  of  the  Mexican 
National  colors,  red,  white  and  green.  Silver.  Size  33  nearly.  Rare.' 

DCCCCXCVI.  Obverse,  A close  wreath  of  oak  (?)  leaves,  the  stems 
crossing  at  the  bottom  ; the  junction  of  the  leaves  at  the  top  is  concealed  by 
the  head  of  the  extended  compasses,  the  points  of  which  appear  slightly  out- 
side the  wreath  below  ; on  the  compasses  is  a graduated  square,  the  ends  of 
which  touch  the  inner  portion  of  the  wreath ; superimposed  on  the  imple- 
ments is  a rectangle,  its  centre  removed,  and  a plumb-ball  hanging  from  its 
upper  side.  On  the  rectangle  at  the  top  fieles  obreros  ; on  each  side,  1869, 
and  on  the  lower  side  or  bar,  baja  California  [Faithful  Workers,  etc.,  as  on 
the  preceding.]  On  the  junction  of  the  stems  is  a small  shield  on  which  30. 
Legend,  on  the  wreath,  II/.  Dig/,  y Resp/.  [Illustrious,  Worthy  and  Wor- 
shipful.] The  upper  portion  of  the  compasses  is  quite  ornamental,  and  a 
ring  is  attached  to  the  joint  by  which  the  jewel  is  suspended  to  a clasp, 
on  which  are  the  letters  r.\  e.\  a/,  a/.  [Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.]  Reverse,  Plain.  Silver.  Size  29  nearly/  Worn  with  a red 
ribbon. 

DCCCCXCVII.  Obverse,  Two  circular  planchets,  slightly  convex,  placed 
side  by  side.  The  obverse  of  that  at  the  left  has  the  Western  hemisphere, 
the  other  shows  the  continents  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  [in  outline  on  each 
planchet] , the  words  America  europa  and  asia  on  their  respective  continents  ; 
the  planchets  also  bear  the  equator  and  circles  dividing  the  zones  ; a cable-tow 
with  ends  terminating  in  tassels  and  having  seven  knots,  begins  in  Mexico,  and 
passes  over  the  North  Pole ; it  then  reappears  in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
not  far  from  the  Antarctic  circle  on  each  planchet,  and  runs  diagonally  upward 
across  each ; that  on  the  left  terminating  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  on 
the  other  near  the  Arctic  circle,  thus  encircling  the  globe.  Above  these  two 
planchets  is  a five-pointed  star,  its  two  lower  points  partly  concealed  by  the 
hemispheres,  and  inscribed,  in  two  lines  on  a smooth  band,  humanidad  | n?  31 
[Humanity]  the  name  and  number  of  the  Lodge,  the  second  line  incused  ; 
the  face  of  the  star  is  roughened  except  the  band.  Below  and  between  the 
globes  are  the  square  and  compasses ; on  the  square  at  the  left,  or/,  de,  and 
at  the  right,  guaymas  ; a bar  extends  horizontally  across  the  space  between 
the  implements,  on  which  is  5631  Just  above  this  bar  appears  the  other 
tassel  of  the  cable-tow.  The  inscriptions  show  date  of  foundation  of  the 
Lodge  in  the  Orient  of  Guaymas.  Reverse,  Plain  for  engraving.  Silver. 


1 This  Lodge  has  its  Orient  at  La  Paz.  The  de- 
scription is  from  a rubbing  of  an  impression  in  the 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Bastow. 

2 This  is  struck  from  dies,  and  is  classed  by  Mexi- 
can collectors  among  Medals,  though  properly  a Lodge 
jewel;  it  was  struck  in  Mazatlan  about  1877,  and  sub- 
stituted for  that  last  described.  The  number  on  the 
shield  is  that  of  the  Lodge.  It  is  said  to  be  very  rare, 


those  issued  being  closely  restricted  to  the  member 
ship.  I describe  it  from  a rubbing  of  that  in  Dr.  Bas* 
tow’s  collection ; he  informs  me  that  the  number  1 (on 
the  preceding),  so  often  found  on  Mexican  Masonics, 
there  and  elsewhere  refers  to  the  local  number  of  the 
Lodge  and  not  to  its  position  on  the  Grand  Lodge 
Register. 
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Size  of  hemispheres,  12  nearly;  of  star,  1 1 , and  length  of  arm  of  square, 
nearly  9.  This  jewel 1 is  worn  on  a red  ribbon  with  black  border. 

DCCCCXCVIII.  Obverse,  An  equilateral  triangle  in  relief  on  the  field, 
the  points  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  planchet,  and  bearing  the  inscription 
in  four  lines,  al  | il.\  y | dig.*.  h.\  | perfecto  g bustamente.  Legend,  la 
resp.*.  log.  Salomon  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  n?  122  [The  Worship- 
ful Lodge  Solomon,  to  Illustrious  and  Worthy  Brother  Perfecto  G.  Busta- 
mente.] Reverse,  A serpent  entwined  about  the  stem  of  a chalice,  its  head 
erected  above  it.  Legend,  cons.*,  a n.\  a al  v.\  h.\  y.\  guevara  and  below, 
completing  the  circle,  1886  [I  read  this,  “ He  preserved  to  our  Lodge  its 
Master,  Venerable , Brother  Ygnacio  Guevara.”]  The  legends  and  inscription 
are  incused  in  the  border,  which  is  sunken.  Gold.  Size  2 1 nearly.1 

DCCCCXCIX.  Obverse,  On  the  centre  of  a serrated  planchet  is  the 
meridian  sun  surrounded  by  rays  which  fill  the  field  except  as  concealed  by 
the  other  devices ; the  sun  has  a human  face  between  the  extended  points  of 
the  compasses  ; covering  the  lower  portion  of  the  compasses  are  two  hemi- 
spheres, the  celestial  at  the  left,  spangled  with  stars,  and  the  terrestrial  at  the 
right,  having  the  Western  continent  with  the  word  America  extending  over 
it ; a ribbon  with  ends  floating  upwards  unites  the  two  and  appears  below  : it 
is  inscribed  resp.*.  □ on  the  left  fold,  cosmos  n?  42  on  the  right,  and  or.*. 
Mexico  5634  on  the  portion  below  [Worshipful  Lodge  Cosmos  (Universe) , 
No.  42,  Orient  of  Mexico,  1874].  Reverse,  Plain,  for  engraving.  Silver. 
Size  25  nearly.  A loop  and  ring  at  the  top,  by  which  it  was  worn  suspended 
by  a ribbon  of  the  national  colors,  red,  white  and  green.1 

M.  Obverse,  A flambeau  or  torch,  erect  and  diffusing  rays  of  light  over 
the  field.  Legend,  separated  from  the  field  by  two  circular  lines,  r.\  e.*. 
a.*,  a.*,  resp.*.  tall.*,  veritas  n”  1 4 and  below,  completing  the  circle,  >$< 
or.*,  de  veracruz  )Jc  [Worshipful  Lodge  Veritas  (Truth),  No.  14,  Orient 
of  Vera  Cruz,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.]  Reverse,  Plain,  for 
engraving.  Silver.  Size  25.  A loop  at  the  top  for  a ribbon.4 

MI.  Obverse,  Clothed  bust  in  profile  to  left  of  Prest.  Diaz.  Legend, 
sob.*,  cons.*,  de  kad.*.  porfirio  diaz  and  at  the  bottom,  completing  the  circle, 
*n?  1.*.  + \Soberano  Consejo  de  Kadosh,  etc.  Sovereign  Council  Kadosh, 
Porfirio  Diaz,  No.  1.]  Reverse,  The  double-headed  eagle  of  the  Rite,  hold- 
ing a sword  in  his  talons,  the  hilt  to  left,  and  a triangle  enclosing  30  on  his 

1 I describe  this  ingenious  jewel,  which  except  for  Dr.  Bastow,  of  Guadalajara.  It  was  presented  by  the 
the  reasons  already  given  I should  not  include  among  Lodge  Solomon,  of  that  city,  to  Dr.  Bustamente  (Grand 
Medals,  from  a full  account  sent  me  by  Dr.  Bastow,  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge),  in  recognition  of  profes- 
who  writes  that  it  is  of  one  piece  of  metal  and  struck  sional  services  to  their  Wor.  Master,  Guevara,  during 
from  dies.  Guaymas  is  the  seaport  town  of  the  State  an  attack  of  yellow  fever.  The  number  is  that  of  its 
of  Sonora,  and  the  terminus  of  a branch  of  the  Southern  precedence  in  the  Grand  Orient  of  Mexico. 

Pacific  Railroad.  The  jewel  is  rare.  The  N of  no  is  3 Described  from  a rubbing  of  an  impression  in  Dr. 
retrograde.  Bastow’s  collection,  kindly  furnished  me.  The  □ has 

2 This  Medal  is  probably  unique.  It  has  been  de-  .*. 

scribed  in  Dr.  Storer’s  List  of  Medical  Medals  (No.  82),  4 In  Dr.  Bastow’s  collection.  The  emblem  of  the 

in  the  Journal , XXV,  p.  40,  from  a drawing  sent  him  by  torch  dispensing  the  light  of  truth  needs  no  comment. 
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breast.  Legend,  sup.-,  cons.-,  de  Mexico  and  below,  completing  the  circle, 
* 1890*  [Supremo  Consejo,  Supreme  Council  of  Mexico,  1890.]  Lead,  and 
doubtless  other  metals.  Size  25.' 

MIL  Obverse,  Above  two  right  hands  joined  is  a small,  domed  temple, 
with  triangular  pediment  over  the  entrance ; the  field  is  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  formed  by  two  olive-branches,  open  at  the  top,  with  a five-pointed  star 
between  the  tips  of  the  branches,  shedding  its  beams  upon  the  field ; their 
stems  are  crossed  at  the  bottom  behind  a skull  and  cross-bones.  Legend, 
separated  from  the  field  by  a circle,  resp.  □ de  l.  y a.  m.  fraternidad  n"  6 
and  below,  completing  the  circle,  * or.  de  sta  anna  acatlan  1882  * [Wor- 
shipful Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Fraternity,  No.  6,  Orient  of 
Santa  Anna  Acatlan,  1882.]  Reverse,  A five-pointed  star,  its  points  extending 
to  the  edge ; on  its  centre  a circle  with  five  short  points  extending  outward 
between  the  others,  on  which  is  the  All-seeing  eye  in  an  equilateral  triangle 
surrounded  by  rays  filling  the  circle.  On  the  upper  point  of  the  star  are  the 
square  and  compasses ; on  that  at  the  left  a gavel ; on  that  at  the  right  a 
trowel;  on  the  lower  left  point  c (for  Cienzia,  knowledge),  and  on  the  fifth 
v (for  Virlitd,  virtue).  There  is  no  legend,  but  in  its  place,  near  the  edge, 
are  letters ; r.  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  point ; v.  on  the  right,  and  1.,  f. 
and  p.  between  the  others,  beginning  at  the  left ; these  are  the  initials  of 
Rectitud,  Valor , Intelig'encia,  Filantropia,  and  Prudencia,  which  require  no 
explanation  ; the  English  words  being  nearly  identical.  Silver.  Size  23.’  A 
broad  loop  at  the  top  for  a ribbon.  w x.  R M 

[To  be  continued.] 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  TWENTY-DOLLAR  GOLD  PIECES. 

We  have  received  an  inquiry  from  W.  P.  B.,  of  New  York,  relative  to  certain  differences 
in  the  issues  of  the  Twenty-Dollar  gold  coins  of  1861,  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  and  Phila- 
delphia Mints.  On  the  former,  the  eagle  is  slightly  larger  than  that  on  the  latter ; the  letters 
are  somewhat  larger,  and  also  the  shield ; the  left  wing  of  the  eagle  points  between  the  t and 
e of  united,  and  the  right  points  between  the  e and  r of  America,  while  on  the  issue  from  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  the  left  wing  points  directly  at  e of  united  and  the  right  at  a slight  distance 
above  the  e of  America.  The  latter  also  shows  rays  below  the  circle  of  stars  (which  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  other)  above  the  eagle’s  head,  and  the  circle  is  somewhat  smaller.  There  are 
other  minute  differences,  obvious  on  comparison,  but  difficult  to  describe. 

We  have  to  say  in  reply  that  while  these  differences  have  not  been  specially  noted  in  any 
descriptions  of  the  coin,  so  far  as  we  remember,  they  have,  we  are  informed,  long  been  known 


1 This  is  described  from  a trial  impression  of  the 
dies;  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Bastow  for  a rubbing.  The 
figures  of  the  date  on  reverse  are  very  extended.  The 
bust  is  that  of  President  Diaz.  The  Medal  is  believed 
to  be  scarce. 

2 From  an  impression  in  the  Bastow  collection. 
The  town  belongs,  says  Dr.  Bastow,  to  the  Canton  of 
Guadalajara,  distant  30  miles  south.  The  “ Libre  y 
Actftddo”  is  a different  organization  from  the  Antigua 


y Acept&do  or  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite ; it  was  due 
to  a division  among  the  “chiefs”  in  Mexico,  who  re- 
senting the  dictation  of  the  latter  body,  created  the 
“ Free,”  who  acknowledged  no  supremacy  over  the 
State  Grand  Lodge  as  pertaining  to  the  higher  grades. 
It  never  attained  great  prominence.  Whether  this  be 
the  same  body  which  struck  DCLXXX,  I know  not, 
but  there  is  a suggestive  similarity  in  the  form  of  the 
temple  and  the  name  of  the  Lodge  on  each. 
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to  the  few  collectors  who  carry  gold  of  this  denomination  in  their  cabinets,  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  the  two  differing  dies  are  both  found  (or  others  so  closely  resembling  them  that  they 
are  now  held  to  be  identical)  in  the  San  Francisco  coinage  of  this  date.  These  pieces  are  so 
rarely  gathered  by  collectors,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  specimens  to  verify  this  statement;  in- 
deed, scarcely  any  of  the  gold  coinage,  especially  of  the  larger  denominations,  has  been  sought 
by  collectors  since  the  old  type  of  the  “ thirties  ” was  replaced,  though  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  One  and  Three  Dollars,  now  no  longer  struck,  are  not  without  interest  to  them.  There 
is  evidently  room  for  a more  complete  description  of  the  types,  varieties,  and  die-differences  of 
our  national  issues  in  gold,  than  has  yet  appeared.  Under  the  old  system  of  engraving  dies 
such  differences  constantly  occurred,  in  all  the  series,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  wras  un- 
avoidable ; but  whatever  the  time  spent  in  seeking  for  them,  there  would  be  little  certainty 
that  the  end  of  the  list  would  be  reached. 

THE  ATLANTA  MEDAL. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  under  consideration  the  design  for  the  Atlanta  Exposition 
Medal,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  struck  at  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia.  According 
to  the  accounts  which  have  been  printed  in  the  newspapers,  this  Medal  is  to  be  of  bronze,  of 
the  size  of  a quarter  of  a dollar.  The  design  described  as  having  been  submitted  shows  on 
the  obverse  a bale  of  cotton  on  which  is  a phenix  with  outstretched  wings.  Under  the  bale 
appear  the  rays  of  the  fire  of  1865,  with  the  year,  and  above  is  the  date  of  the  Exposition, 
1895.  Legend,  cotton  states  and  international  exposition  and  below,  Atlanta,  ga.,  u.  s. 
a.,  September  18, -December  3 1,  1895.  The  reverse  has  a portrait  bust  of  the  late  Henry  W. 
Grady,  and  the  legend,  official  souvenir  medal. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  design  of  this  Medal,  but  on  the  contrary  it  seems 
rather  common-place  for  an  Exposition  prepared  with  so  much  labor,  and  the  size  is  so  small 
that  the  effect  can  only  be  a disappointment.  There  is  nothing  to  show  the  International 
character  of  the  event,  while  the  revival  of  the  cotton  industry’  after  the  war,  which  the  Ex- 
position was  planned  to  emphasize,  is  feebly  set  forth  by  the  conventional  emblem  of  the 
phenix.  Probably  the  officials  were  hopeless  of  producing  anything  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
after  riie  experience  of  the  Columbian  Fair  authorities. 


THE  MEDALS  AND  TOKENS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

[Read  before  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  18  Feb.,  1895.] 

Several  years  ago  I was  requested  by  the  Newport  Historical  Society  to  prepare  a me- 
dallic  history  of  Rhode  Island.  The  intervening  time  has  been  occupied  in  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  what  pieces  of  the  kind  exist.  A few  may  still  have  eluded  me.  The  present  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  but  as  a preliminary  list.  I have,  for  reasons  that  will  be  apparent, 
included  the  Boston-Oregon  medal,  and  those  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  Mr.  Sears,  Mr.  Wharton,  etc., 
that  have  place  also  upon  other  catalogues.  My  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Charles  Gorton,  S. 
S.  Rider,  and  Dr.  G.  D.  Hersey  of  Providence,  George  R.  Drowne  of  Little  Compton,  W.  S. 
Sisson  of  Portsmouth,  and  Ralph  R.  Barker,  and  the  late  Geo.  C.  Mason  of  Newport. 

h.  r.  storer. 

I.  COLONIAL  PERIOD,  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1636.  Arrival  from  Massachusetts  of  Roger  Williams.  Medal  struck  in  1886. 
See  No.  127. 

(1-4.)  1729-32.  Residence  at  Newport  of  Rev.  George  Berkeley  (1684-1753), 

Dean  of  Derry,  Ireland,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  No  medal  of  Berkeley 
has  been  struck  in  Rhode  Island.  There  are  four,  however,  that  commemorate  him, 
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and  should  accordingly  be  enumerated,  as  he  exerted  so  important  an  influence  upon 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  State.  (1)  One  of  them,1  in  pewter,  extremely  rare, 
is  of  St.  Paul’s  College,  Bermuda,  which  was  incorporated  in  1726,  three  years  pre- 
viously to  Berkeley’s  coming  to  America.  Apparently  the  only  specimen  in  this 
country  was  brought  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Allen  of  Denver  College,  formerly  U.  S.  Vice- 
Consul  at  Bermuda,  and  given  by  him  to  Pres.  Gilman  of  the  University  of  California, 
at  Berkeley,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  that  institution,  when  leaving  it  for  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  (2-4)  The  other  medals,2  in  gold,  silver,  bronze  and  white 
metal,  were  founded  by  Berkeley  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a prize  for  Greek  in 
1734,  the  dies  being  subsequently  changed,  in  1751  and  1867.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  medal  of  George,  Earl  of  Berkeley,  1666.8 

(5.)  1741.  Newport  Artillery  Company.  Chartered  the  year  indicated.  The 

medal  bears  the  date,  though  struck  later.  Bronze.  28mm.  With  bar  and  pin.  See 
also  No.  138. 

II.  PERIOD  OP  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 

(6-8.)  1778-9.  The  Admiral  Howe  medal.  There  are  three  varieties  : 4 a.  With 

two  clusters  of  laurel  leaves  united  by  a thunderbolt,  under  the  flagship ; b.  this  space 
vacant,  showing  marks  of  the  erasure;  c.  the  void  filled  by  the  incused  word  “ vlugt- 
ende”  (retreating),  which  also  appears  upon  the  obverse.  The  last  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Silver,  copper,  bronze,  brass,  lead,  tin.  32mm.  a is  in  the  collections  of 
H.  R.  Drowne,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  Boston  ; b is  in  those  of  the  Am. 
Num.  and  Arch.  Society,  and  the  U.  S.  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  and  a cast  of 
it  in  that  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society;  a and  b are  in  the  G.  R.  Drowne,  Sisson 
and  Barker  collections  ; a and  c are  in  my  own. 

(9.)  1781.  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  (1742-86),  of  Coventry,  R.  I.  Congressional 

medal.6  Struck  in  Paris.  Gold,  silver,  bronze,  lead.  55mm.  The  original  (gold)  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Brenton  Greene,  of  Newport.  In  bronze,  it  is  in  the 
Drowne,  Sisson,  and  Barker  collections. 

(10.)  1787.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Newport  (subsequently  a Boston  merchant,  but 

buried  at  Newport).  Commemorated  on  the  Boston-Oregon  medal,  upon  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  ships  Columbia  and  Washington  to  the  N.  W.  Coast.6  Capt.  Robert  Gray, 
of  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned  on  the  medal,  was  in  charge  of 
the  Washington.  Bronze,  tin.  54mm.  In  the  Sisson  collection,  and  my  own. 

Surgeon  Christopher  A.  Babcock  ( -1794),  of  the  Continental  Army,  whose 

medal 7 is  considered  by  Marvin  as  probably  the  earliest  American  Masonic,  was  stated 

1 The  Journal, \ III,  p.  45;  Storer,  Ibid.,  XXIV,  p.  5 Snowden,  Medallic  Monuments  of  Washington  in 

57,  No.  80;  Betts,  Historical  Medals  of  America,  1894,  the  Mint  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  68,  No.  n ; Wvatt,  Memoirs 
p.  81,  No.  159.  of  the  Generals  and  Commodores,  etc.,  1 848.  s2-  5S»  p1-  ; 

2 Hawkins,  Franks  and  Grueber,  Medallic  Illustra-  Ibid.,  National  Medals  of  America,  1854 ; the  Journal , 

tions  of  Eng.  History,  II,  p.  514,  No.  68,  fig. ; Frazer,  IX,  p.  31 ; Appleton,  Ibid.,  p.  29 ; Fonrobert  Cat.,  No. 
The  Medallists  of  Ireland  and  their  work,  Journal  of  5235;  Loubat,  Medallic  History  of  the  U.  S.,  p 50, 
Royal  Hist,  and  Arch.  Assoc . of  Ireland , Jan.,  1888,  p.  pi.  Xl;  Betts,  p.  597,  No.  282;  Prime,  Coins,  Medals, 
325.  and  Seals,  1861,  pi.  cii,  fig.  3. 

3 Grueber,  Guide  to  the  Exhibition  of  English  Medals,  6 The  journal  VI,  pp.  33,  63 ; Ibid.,  VII,  p.  7 ; Green, 

British  Museum,  1891,  p.  51,  No.  254.  Ibid.,  Vf,  p.  34;  Coin  Collector's  Journal , VI,  p.  46; 

4 Van  Loon,  Beschrijving  van  Neaerlandsche  Historic-  Mag.  of  Am.  History , V,  140;  Porter,  N.  E.  Magazine , 
Penningen,  Suppl.,  Part  VII,  1862,  p.  127;  Bushnell,  June,  1892,  p.  472,  ng. ; Harper's  Weekly , 14  May,  1892, 
Memoirs  of  Samuel  Smith,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  p.  477. 

fig.;  Weyl,  Fonrobert  Cat.  (Nord-Amerika),  No.  5128,  7 Morris,  Am.  Freemason , 1855,  fig.  of  obv. ; Marvin, 

fig. ; Anthon,  the  Jourtial ",  II,  pp.  53,  80;  Paine,  Ibid.,  the  Journal,  XI,  p.  73,  No.  II;  Ibid.,  Medals  of  the 
II,  p.  80;  Storer,  Ibid.,  XXI,  p.  13  ; Ibid.,  N.  E.  Notes  Masonic  Fraternity,  p.  14;  Storer,  The  Sanitarian , Feb. 
and  Queries,  April,  1890,  p.  42;  Betts,  loc.  cit .,  p.  255,  1890,  p.  171,  No.  1272  ; Ibid.,  the  Journal,  XXV,  p.  93. 

Nos.  561-3. 
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by  Dr.  Robert  Morris  to  have  died  at  Newport.  I have  ascertained,  however,  after 
prolonged  correspondence,  that  it  was  at  New  London,  Ct.  The  medal  was  besides 
engraved,  and  could  not  have  been  included  in  the  present  enumeration. 

In  1790,  Joseph  Mathewson  of  R.  I.,  received  a gold  medal  (value,  $50)  from  a 
National  Fair  at  Philadelphia,  for  “ cheese  equal  to  the  best  Cheshire.”  It  is  said  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  Mr.  R.  M.  Mathewson,  of  Putnam,  Ct.  It 
also  was  engraved,  and  accordingly  beyond  these  limits. 

The  medal  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  belongs  by  hereditary  right 
to  a number  of  R.  I.  gentlemen,  is  a national  and  not  a State  emblem. 

It  has  been  thought  that  during  the  money  stringency  of  the  Revolution  there 
was  an  issue  of  counterfeit  British  halfpence  in  northern  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Rider,  of  Providence,  has  investigated  the  question  for  me,  and  ascertained  that  if 
such  an  issue  occurred  it  was  at  Bungtown,  now  Barneysville,  on  Palmer’s  River, 
in  Swansea,  which  is  and  was  then  in  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  beyond  the 
bounds  of  this  list.  The  pieces  are  said  to  have  circulated  at  their  weight  value, 
which  was  above  that  of  the  early  copper  cent.  They  were  cast  in  sand  from  the 
regular  English  coinage  of  the  time. 

III.  PERIOD  OF  THE  WAR  OF  18x2-14. 

(11.)  1813.  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (1785-1819),  U.  S.  N.  Born  at 

South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  and  a resident  of  Newport.  Congressional  medal  (Battle  of 
Lake  Erie).1  Gold,  silver,  bronze.  62mm.  In  the  Drowne,  Sisson,  and  Barker  col- 
lections, and  my  own.  The  present  owner  of  the  original  in  gold  is  unknown.  One 
of  the  silver  medals  was  conferred  on  Acting  Surgeon  Usher  Parsons,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
Providence,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Edwin  Parsons,  of  N.  Y. 

(12.)  Medal  to  Perry  from  State  of  Pennsylvania.2  Gold,  bronze.  60mm.  In 
the  Drowne  and  Sisson  collections.  The  original  in  gold  is  owned  by  Mr.  O.  H. 
Perry,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

(13.)  Medal  with  bust  of  Perry,  from  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Lake  Erie 
survivors.8  Gold,  bronze.  59mm.  In  the  Sisson  collection,  and  my  own.  The 
whereabouts  of  the  gold  medal  is  unknown. 

(14.)  Medal  to  Perry  from  the  State  of  Kentucky.4  Gold,  silver,  bronze,  brass. 
40mm.  In  the  Sisson  and  Barker  collections.  The  ownership  of  the  original  in  gold 
is  unknown. 

(15.)  Obverse . Crossed  laurel  branches  above,  crossed  palm  and  laurel  below. 
Between  them  ; perry  Reverse.  Spread  eagle  to  left,  with  shield,  laurel  and  arrows, 
within  a circle  of  fifteen  stars.  Brass.  17mm.  Edge  of  obverse  beaded.  In  my 
collection.  Apparently  exceedingly  rare. 

(16.)  Obverse.  Head,  to  right.  Beneath,  and  to  left : perry  Reverse.  Blank 
White  metal.  Oval.  16  x 22mm.  In  the  Sisson  and  Barker  collections. 

One  of  the  silver  Congressional  medals  for  battle  between  the  ships  Hornet  and 
Peacock  was  conferred  on  Acting  Surgeon  Charles  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  of  Newport, 

1 Loubat,  p.  176,  pi.  XXXII;  Wyatt,  Memoirs  of  2 Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  4916. 

the  Generals  and  Commodores,  etc.,  1848,  p.  236-240,  3 Ibid.,  No.  4917. 

plate.  4 The  Journal , II,  p.  96. 
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and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Mr.  William  H.  Cotton.  I do  not  num- 
ber it. 

IV.  PERIOD  OF  THE  “ HARD  TIMES  ” OF  1833-37. 

(17.)  1833.  E.  A.  Hathaway  token.1  Providence.  Silver  plated,  copper.  28mm. 

In  the  Sisson  collection,  that  of  the  Am.  Num.  and  Arch.  Society,  and  my  own. 

(18.)  1834.  W.  A.  Handy  token.2  Providence.  Silver  plated,  copper.  28mm. 

In  the  Sisson  and  Barker  collections,  those  of  the  Am.  Num.  and  Arch.  Society,  the 
Newport  Historical  Society,  and  my  own. 

(19.)  1835.  Clark  & Anthony  token.8  Providence.  Silver  plated,  copper. 

28mm.  In  the  Sisson  and  Barker  collections,  those  of  the  Am.  Num.  and  Arch. 
Society,  and  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Arnold,  of  Providence,  and  my  own. 

1837.  “East  Boston,  1837”  (reverse  of  “Maverick  Coach " Boston  token) 
muled  with  Providence  tokens  of  later  date.  See  under  “ War  of  the  Rebellion.” 


V.  PERIOD  OF  THE  DORRITE  INSURRECTION. 

This  occurred  in  1842,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  was  convicted  of  high 
treason.  He  was  not,  however,  sentenced  until  1844. 

(20.)  1842.  The  Dorr  medal  (the  people  are  sovereign  etc.).4  White  metal. 

27mm.  In  the  Gorton  collection. 

(21-34.)  1844.  The  R.  I.  Tammany  (?)  medal,6  with  fourteen  reverses  : gunner, 

to  right ; two  pheasants  ; greyhound  ; three  partridges  ; setter  dog  and  woodcock  ; two 
dogs  barking  at  tree ; hunter  and  hounds  ; hare ; stag  ; soldier,  “ V.  T.  Militia  ” ; 
horseman,  “ Boston  Light  Dragoon  ” ; eagle  with  anchor,  shield,  and  seventeen  stars  ; 
eagle,  “Fremont  and  Dayton”;  “War  of  1861.”  Copper,  lead,  brass.  28mm.  A 
portion  are  in  the  Sisson  and  Barker  collections,  and  all  of  them  in  my  own. 


VI.  PERIOD  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR  (1846-48)  AND  UNTIL  THE  REBELLION. 

(35.)  1846.  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry  (1795-1858),  U.  S.  N.  Born 

at  Newport.  Veterans’  medal.®  scott  | perry  | taylor  Silver,  copper.  Shield 
shaped.  65  x 71mm.  See  also  No.  38. 

(36.)  1847.  Washington  Allston  (1779-1843).  At  one  time  resident  at  New- 

port. Silver,  bronze.  64mm.7  By  C.  C.  Wright.  In  my  collection. 

(37.)  1848.  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart  (1756-1828).  Born  at  Narragansett,  R.  I., 

and  resident  at  Newport.  Bronze.  64mm.8  In  the  collections  of  the  Newport  His- 
torical Society,  the  Redwood  Library,  the  Sisson,  Barker,  and  my  own. 


1 Bushnell,  Hist.  Account,  etc.  (R.  I.  tokens,  No.  1) ; 
Cogan,  Cat.  of  Am.  Store  Cards,  No.  159;  Neumann, 
Beschreibung  der  bekanntesten  Kupfermiinzen,  No. 
21,890. 

2 Bushnell,  No.  2;  Cogan,  No.  144;  Neumann,  No. 


21,889. 

3 Bushnell,  No.  3;  Cogan.  No.  71;  Neumann,  No. 
21,888. 

4 The Journal,  III,  p.  61. 

5 Mr.  Charles  Gorton,  of  Providence,  states  that  most 
of  the  above  were  struck  by  the  R.  I.  wing  of  the 
Tammany  Society  during  the  Presidential  (Polk  and 
Dallas)  campaign  of  1844,  and  that  the  various  animals 


upon  the  reverses  had  reference  to  the  names  borne  by 
its  “sachems’*  and  “braves,**  who  also  wore  various 
tails  and  feathers  in  their  caps.  The  reverses  of  a later 
date  would  then  have  been  combined  with  the  original 
obverse  of  1844.  Mr.  Marvin  questions  this  explana- 
tion in  the  absence  of  direct  reference  upon  the  Medals 
to  the  special  cult  of  the  Tammany  M Indian,*’  and  as 
they  all  have  as  obverse  the  Arms  of  Rhode  Island, 
with  date  1844,  he  thinks  that  they  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  mere  fancy  of  some  local  medallist. 

6 Coin  Collector's  Journal , VII,  1882,  p.  156. 

7 Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  2929. 

8 /bid.,  No.  293?. 
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(38.)  1854.  Comm.  M.  C.  Perry,  U.  S.  N.  Medal  for  Treaty  with  Japan,  from 

merchants  of  Boston.1  Gold,  bronze.  64mm.  Locality  of  the  original  medal  un- 
known. In  the  Sisson  and  Barker  collections,  and  my  own.  See  also  No.  35. 

VII.  PERIOD  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

1861.  See  No.  34. 

(39.)  1862.  Major-Gen.  Ambrose  Everett  Burnside  (1824-81),  U.  S.  A.,  of 

Bristol,  R.  I.  Medal  with  names  of  battles.3  Bronze,  white  metal.  40mm.  In  the 
Drowne,  Sisson,  and  Barker  collections.  See  also  under  1864,  Providence  tokens. 

Previous  to  the  War,  Gen.  Burnside  received  a silver  medal  (obverse,  Washing, 
ton,  head  to  left,  by  Mitchell),  which  was  inscribed  “ A.  E.  Burnside,  New  York,  for 
Breech  Loading  Rifle,  1 857. ” As  it  was  engraved,  I do  not  number  this. 

(40.)  1863.  Pohle  token,  Providence.  Bronze,  copper,  lead.  22mm.8 

[To  be  continued.] 


OBITUARY. 

HERMANN  GROTE. 

Hermann  Grote,  the  senior  member  of  the  Numismatic  fraternity,  who  was 
born  at  Hanover,  December  28,  1802,  died  in  his  native  place  on  the  3d  of  March 
last,  having  thus  passed  his  ninety-second  birthday.  He  founded  and  was  for  a long 
time  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  “ Blatter  fur  Munzkunde”  a well-known  numismatic 
periodical.  He  was  prominent  in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Hanover,  and  was  a frequent  contributor  of  papers  read  at  its 
meetings.  His  wide  learning  led  to  his  appointment  to  an  important  position  in  the 
Royal  Cabinet,  where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  the  King,  Ernest  Augustus, 
when  he  resigned  in  order  to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  favorite  studies, — Numis- 
matics and  Heraldry,  and  his  publications  on.  these  subjects  were  very  numerous  ; 
they  are  marked  by  careful  research,  and  have  placed  his  name  among  the  highest 
authorities  on  these  sciences.  He  also  conducted  the  “ Numismatisch-sphragistischer 
Anzciger”  and  the  Blatter  fur  Milnzf re  unde!'  His  native  city,  in  recognition  of  his 
merits,  has  given  his  name  to  one  of  its  principal  streets. 

FRANK  JOHN  JOSEPH. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Joseph,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  occasioned  by  a railroad 
accident  near  that  city  on  the  8th  of  February  last,  has  removed  from  the  circle  of 
collectors  a gentleman  well  known  to  many  as  an  intelligent  and  indefatigable  student 
of  numismatics.  His  cabinet  contained  one  of  the  finest  series  of  British  War  Medals 
assembled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  a varied  assortment  of  British, 
Canadian,  United  States  and  Ancient  coins.  Mr.  Joseph  was  born  in  Toronto  in 
1837,  and  previous  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  practiced  his  profession  of 
the  law.  For  several  years  he  had  occupied  a responsible  post  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  having  served  as  one  of  the  Law  Clerks  to  the  Legislature,  and  as  Court 

1 Snowden,  p.  113,  No.  38;  Griffis,  M.  C.  Perry  a 2 Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  5655. 

typical  American  naval  officer,  Boston,  1887,  p.  387,  fig.  3 The  Journal , I,  p.  54. 

of  reverse. 
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Registrar  in  the  trial  of  contested  election  cases.  A man  of  high  scholastic  attain- 
ments, he  had  compiled  several  legal  handbooks  and  other  works  well  known  in  his 
community.  His  leisure  hours  were  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  favorite  science  of 
coin-study,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  various  Canadian  issues  and  medallic  tokens,  of 
which  his  cabinet  contained  many  choice  specimens,  was  very  extensive.  His  funeral 
was  largely  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  Province  and  his  fellow-citizens,  to  whom  he 
had  endeared  himself  by  his  sterling  worth,  his  talents  and  his  kindly  qualities. 

COUNT  DE  NAHUYS. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  on  the  17th  instant,  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  of 
Count  Maurin  de  Nahuvs,  the  eminent  antiquary  and  numismatist.  He  had  held 
many  important  positions,  among  them  that  of  Senior  Secretary-general  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  a Uniform  Coinage;  he  was  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Italian  Heraldic  Institute,  of  the  Archaeological  Academy  of  Belgium,  the  Institute 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  other  bodies,  including  the  Royal  Numis- 
matic Society  of  Belgium,  to  which  he  was  elected  July  2,  1865.  He  had  only  reached 
his  sixty-third  year  when  his  death  occurred,  but  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  learning,  and  won  a multitude  of  friends  by  the  graces  of  his  character.  He 
was  interred  in  the  family  cemetery  at  St.  Gilles. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

Numismata  Londinensia.  Medals  struck  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  to 

COMMEMORATE  IMPORTANT  MUNICIPAL  EVENTS  FROM  1 83  I TO  1893.  With  descrip- 
tive notices  by  Charles  Welch,  F.  S.  A.,  Librarian  to  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Prepared  by  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Library  Committee.  London,  1894. 

This  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  English  Numismatics,  published  by  Spink 
& Son,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  It  has  been  an  excellent  custom  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for  more  than  sixty  years  past,  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  their  most  notable  public  works,  and  to  commemorate  events  of  civic  or 
national  importance,  by  striking  an  appropriate  Medal.  This  Corporation  has  been 
almost  alone,  among  governing  bodies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  carrying  out  this 
excellent  custom,  which  we  wish  might  be  adopted  in  America,  to  advance  an  art 
which  has  received  too  little  encouragement  here  and  abroad,  for  many  years.  The 
work  describes  twenty-six  Medals,  of  which  the  first  was  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  “ New  London  Bridge,”  which  was  one  of  the  notable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Two  other  Medals  were  struck  between  1831  and  1837,  when  the 
practice  was  neglected  for  a time,  and  from  1837  t0  1862  only  three  were  issued. 
From  1862  to  1870  the  number  was  increased  by  three  ; four  followed  in  the  next 
decade,  and  from  1880  to  1889  eight  more  appeared.  Since  1890  four  more  have  been 
added,  including  one  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  which  had  not 
been  completed  when  this  volume  appeared.  Many  of  these  (more  than  half,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken)  were  the  work  of  various  members  of  the  well  known  VVyon  family, 
whose  high  reputation  as  medallists  is  well  sustained  by  the  examples  here  described. 
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Other  engravers  are  Wiener,  of  Brussels,  who  designed  two ; George  G.  Adams,  who 
engraved  the  dies  of  four,  Scharff,  of  Berlin,  Bowcher,  and  others.  In  addition  to  a 
description  of  each  Medal  the  work  contains  an  account  of  the  event  which  each 
commemorates,  thus  greatly  increasing  its  value. 

The  volume  is  a royal  quarto  of  166  pages,  with  51  engravings,  and  the  edition 
was  limited  to  five  hundred  copies,  of  which  only  one  hundred  were  offered  for  sale. 

M. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  followed  the  reasoning  of  the  able  and  interesting 
discussion  by  Mons.  Svoronos,  concerning  the  significance  of  the  “ star-types  ” of  ancient  coins, 
now  completed,  must  be  convinced  of  the  probable  truth  of  his  conclusions.  The  theories  he 
has  advanced  with  such  skill  and  acuteness,  and  with  so  much  learning  and  ability,  commend 
themselves  we  believe  to  numismatists  generally,  and  especially  to  European  scholars,  whose 
study  of  ancient  Greek  coins  is  prosecuted  with  much  greater  facility  than  is  possible  on  this 
side  the  ocean,  where  our  opportunities  are  comparatively  limited.  We  have  seen  nothing  pub- 
lished in  opposition  to  these  theories  in  foreign  journals,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
more  carefully  they  are  studied  the  more  completely  will  numismatists  be  convinced  that  the 
mystery  which  has  so  long  enwrapped  these  remarkable  devices  is  at  length  explained.  We 
hope  to  print  in  our  next  issue  a letter  from  a gentleman  who  has  given  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  on  the  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  their  influence,  as  found  in  Homer,  which  will  form 
an  interesting  final e to  the  discussion. 

In  a future  number  we  shall  print  another  paper  by  Mons.  Svoronos,  relating  to  certain 
local  myths,  examples  of  which  are  found  on  ancient  coins,  with  especial  reference  to  Ulysses 
and  the  coin-types  of  Mantinea. 

Among  the  most  interesting  periodicals  which  come  to  our  table  is  the  “ American  Anti- 
quarian ” ; its  articles  on  the  Prehistoric  works  of  the  American  tribes,  especially  those  at  the 
West,  and  on  Indian  languages  and  customs,  religious  rites,  etc.,  show  a very  careful  study  of 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat ; much  valuable  information  on  the  Mound-builders  and  their 
remains  has  also  appeared  in  its  pages,  which  have  been  freely  illustrated  with  plans,  views  of 
the  mounds,  etc.  The  editor,  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  of  Good  Hope,  111.,  is  a leading  authority 
on  the  latter  subject,  and  his  interesting  papers  have  been  made  the  basis  of  an  extensive  work, 
which  has  been  recently  issued  in  two  volumes,  of  about  four  hundred  pages  each,  profusely 
illustrated.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  “ Mound-builders  and  their  labors,”  and  the 
second  to  “ Animal  effigies  and  emblematic  mounds.”  Students  of  the  early  period  of  Amer- 
ican history,  discussed  so  fully  in  these  volumes,  can  hardly  afford  to  be  without  them,  if  they 
desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  the  latest  theories  which  have 
been  deduced  from  the  exploration  of  the  mounds. 

Since  the  page  containing  an  account  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  Medals  was  printed,  we 
have  received  from  Herr  Adolf  Weyl,  of  Berlin,  descriptions  of  the  various  pieces  issued  on 
that  event;  the  Medals  were  muled  in  numerous  ways,  and  struck  in  all  metals,  silver,  copper, 
bronzed,  silver-plated  and  gilt,  aluminum  and  white  metal.  The  largest  were  90  mm.  in  size, 
and  there  were  numerous  smaller  sizes,  down  to  33.  The  entire  list  numbers  159  ; in  the  next 
number  we  shall  give  a few  additional  particulars. 

We  have  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number  some  additional  notes  on 
Spanish  American  Coinage,  from  Mr.  Sam.  Smith,  Jr.,  which  we  shall  hope  to  give  in  our  next 
number. 
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— H or at  it , Sat.  /,  it.  66. 

Vol.  XXX.  BOSTON,  OCTOBER,  1895.  No.  2. 

ULYSSES  ON  A COIN  OF  MANTINEA.' 

BY  MONS.  JEAN  N.  SVORONOS. 

T has  been  observed  that  the  ancient  coinage  of  Arcadia 
affords  numerous  examples  of  the  use  of  devices  having 
reference  to  local  myths.  We  find,  for  instance,  Artemis 
piercing  the  side  of  the  nymph  Callisto  with  an  arrow,  in 
her  indignation  at  the  sight  of  her  follower  with  the  infant 
Areas  in  her  arms ; there  are  two  other  representations  of 

Areas,  the  hero  who  is  said  in  the  myths  to  have  given  his 

name  to  the  country ; one  of  these  shows  him  alone,  seated 
on  the  ground  ; on  the  other  Hermes  bears  him  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  return 
him  to  his  nurse,  Maia ; Aleos  ; Athene  with  Cepheus  and  Sterope  ; Telephus, 

1 There  is  perhaps  no  more  interesting  department  of  coin-study  than  that  which  attempts 
to  decipher  the  significance  of  the  devices  on  ancient  coinage,  and  to  give  a satisfactory  ex- 
planation to  the  enigmas  which  have  puzzled  numismatists  for  centuries.  Among  recent 
students  of  the  meaning  of  the  types  on  early  Greek  coins,  no  one  within  our  knowledge  has 
been  more  successful  than  Mons.  Jean  N.  Svoronos  ; his  theories  have  received  the  approval  of 
many  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of  Europe,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  explanations  has  only 
been  surpassed  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  investigations,  his  careful  research  and  his  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  treasures  in  his  keeping.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  have  fol- 

lowed with  interest  his  study  of  the  coins  of  Gortyna,  bearing  the  nymph  Britomartis  seated 
on  the  branches  of  a budding  tree,  and  the  more  recent  papers  on  the  devices  accompanied  by 
stars  on  ancient  coins,  concluded  in  our  last  issue.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
another  paper  from  his  pen,  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  figure  on  certain  coins  of  Man- 
tinea  represents  Ulysses.  Various  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  hero  intended  by  the  device 
have  been  held,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  advanced  which  seems  quite  so  satisfactory  as 
this.  The  story  of  the  Odyssey  is  so  full  of  interest  that  we  are  confident  this  paper  concern- 
ing a piece  which  Svoronos  believes  bears  the  device  of  its  principal  character,  at  an  event- 
ful point  in  his  history,  will  be  attentively  read  by  all  lovers  of  ancient  coins.  — Eds. 
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abandoned  and  suckled  by  a bitch  ; Demeter  Erinys  ; the  horse  Arion ; Pan 
and  the  nymph  Syrinx ; Hercules  and  the  Stymphalian  birds.' 

In  the  present  paper  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  to  the  same  category 
of  Arcadian  myths  should  be  ascribed  the  types  of  certain  curious  coins  of 
Mantinea,  of  which  the  explanation  has  hitherto  been  vainly  sought  by 
numismatists  and  archaeologists.  The  most  exact  and  detailed  description  of 
one  of  these  pieces  and  its  varieties,  which  we  are  about  to  discuss,  is  given 
by  M.  Imhoof-Blumer,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Obverse,  MAATI  behind  a bearded  man  who  wears  a petasos  or  pointed  cap  (films'),  and 
stands  facing  the  left,  his  knees  slightly  bent ; he  wears  rostriform  shoes  (/.  e.,  with  their  toes 
pointed  like  the  prow  of  a ship),  and  a tunic  caught  up  by  a girdle,  as  if  to  form  a bag  in 
which  to  place  fish ; he  holds  in  his  right  hand  a spear  (harpon)  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and 
in  the  left  a second  spear,  erect.  Reverse,  The  base  of  a pillar,  or  perhaps  a square  altar, 
adorned  with  three  grooved  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  the  draped  and  accolated  busts  of 
the  Dioscuri  to  left,  wearing  their  peculiar  hats  and  bearing  a spear  poised  upon  their  shoul- 
ders ; in  front  of  the  busts  is  a small  flame,  or  it  may  be  the  left  hand  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri. 
In  the  field  at  the  right,  M The  field  is  slightly  concave.  Silver.  19mm. 

After  his  description  M.  Imhoof-Blumer  adds  “ the  figure  on  the  obverse 
is  no  doubt  a fisherman.”  There  are  three  other  pieces  of  Mantinea  with 
this  figure  of  a “ fisherman  ” so-called,  with  various  reverses,  two  of  them 
having  an  altar,  and  the  third,  the  head  of  Pallas,  which  he  describes. 

Previous  to  Imhoof-Blumer,  Eckhel  had  described  the  “fisher”  with 
more  reserve,  as  “ a man  wearing  the  pileus,  walking,  with  girdled  garment, 
and  holding  a spear  or  staff  in  his  left  hand.”  Cadalvene  is  over-confident, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  pileus  and  the  two  lances,  which  he 
claims  to  be  characteristics  of  Dionysos,  do  not  allow  the  least  uncertainty  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  type,  which  he  says  is  a copy  of  the  statue  of 
Dionysos  Meliastes  (!)  whose  mysteries,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  Man- 
tineans  celebrated  near  a fountain  which  bore  his  name,  about  seven  stadia 
from  the  city.2  Mionnet,  in  his  “ Description,”  follows  Eckhel,3  but  in  his 
Supplement4  he  accepts  the  description  of  Cadalvene.  Leake  recalls  the 
fact  that  in  the  public  square  of  Mantinea  stood  a monument  to  Podares, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea ; accordingly,  after 


I Imhoof-Blumer,  Mon  tidies  grccques , p.  201.  Ar- 
cadia, the  Switzerland  of  Greece,  abounded  in  mythic 
stories,  the  scenes  of  which  were  laid  among  her  moun- 
tain glens.  Callisto  was  a favorite  nymph  of  Diana, 
or  Artemis,  until  she  bore  a son  to  Zeus,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  her  beauty;  he  transformed  her  into  a 
bear,  to  avoid  the  jealous  vengeance  of  Hera,  but  the 
latter  caused  Artemis  to  slay  her  in  the  chase,  where- 
upon Zeus  changed  her  into  the  constellation  Arctos 
(the  Bear),  while  her  son,  Areas,  became  the  first  king 
of  the  region  to  which  he  gave  his  name ; Aleus  was 
the  father  of  Cepheus,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts; 
Cepheus,  the  son,  was  king  of  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  and 
with  most  of  his  sons  perished  in  an  expedition  against 
Hercules;  Sterope,  one  of  the  Pleiads,  was  the  wife  of 
the  king  of  Elis,  which  had  Arcadia  on  its  eastern  boun- 
dary; Telephus  was  the  son  of  Hercules  and  grandson 


of  Aleus;  the  horse  Arion  was  said  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  Poseidon  and  Demeter ; Syrinx  was  an  Arca- 
dian nymph,  pursued  by  Pan  and  changed  into  a reed,  of 
which  the  god  made  his  “ Pan-pipes;  ” the  Stymphalian 
birds,  destroyed  by  Hercules  as  his  sixth  labor,  dwelt 
on  a lake  near  Arcadia.  Many  of  these  myths  have  an 
astronomic  meaning,  but  to  explain  them  more  fully 
seems  hardly  necessary,  and  we  simply  give  the  out- 
lines of  the  various  stories  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  who  may  not  at  once  recall  them  all.  — Eds. 

2 Cadalvene,  Receuil  des  midailles  grccques  inidites , p. 
206. 

3 Mionnet,  Description  de  medailles  antiques  grccques 
et  romainesy  vol.  ii,  p.  248,  32.  See  also  Pellerin,  Re - 
ceuily  vol.  ii,  pi.  xxi,  9. 

4 Vol.  iv,  p.  279,  44. 
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having  described  the  type  in  question  as  a man  armed  with  two  javelins, 
wearing  a conical  pileus,  and  a cuirass  or  short  “jacket,”  he  adds  that  this 
armor  is  not  of  the  style  worn  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  He  therefore 
believes  that  the  type  represents  some  local  hero  of  the  mythic  period,  or 
possibly  the  god  Ares  himself.'  Finally,  Weil,  who  wrote  a little  before 
Imhoof-Blumer,  remarks  that  we  have  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
type ; but  he  seems,  however,  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  hero  and  the 
altar  have  some  allusion  to  the  reconstruction  of  Mantinea.2 

After  Imhoof-Blumer,  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head,  in  describing  the  object 
which  the  figure  holds  in  his  left  hand  as  being  a fish-spear,  appears  to 
accept  the  explanation  of  Winterthur.3  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Percy 
Gardner,  in  place  of  the  harpoons,  or  fish-spears,  sees  in  his  right  as  well  as 
in  his  left  hand  a javelin,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  Imhoof-Blumer’s  explana- 
tion, though  he  accepts  it  until  a better  one  is  proposed.4 

That  it  has  reference  to  some  hero  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  general 
appearance  of  the  coin,  and  by  a comparison  with  analogous  types.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Imhoof-Blumer  is  right  in  so  far  as  he  sees  in  the  figure  a 
mariner,  but  we  can  not  agree  with  him  in  regarding  him  merely  as  a simple 
fisherman  ; Mantinea  was  situated  too  far  from  the  sea,  and  moreover  the  man 
carries,  according  to  Imhoof,  two  or  three  harpoons.  Nowhere  in  Greece, 
however,  where  fishermen  have  preserved  with  surprising  fidelity  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  their  early  ancestors,  have  I ever  seen  them  fishing  with  more 
than  one  fish-spear  ( napaKiov ) at  once,  although  I have  watched  them  care- 
fully, again  and  again.  The  marine  character  of  the  figure  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  pileus  and  the  “ rostriform  ” shoes ; this,  Imhoof  has  clearly  pointed 
out.  But  our  certainty  as  to  this  point  becomes  absolute,  if  we  compare  the 
type  on  these  pieces  with  the  figure  of  Charon,  as  shown  on  some  of  the  Attic 
vases,  where  he  is  represented  in  the  costume  of  a sailor  of  the  Piraeus.5  He 
wears  the  pileus,  and  is  vested  in  a short  tunic,  and  his  shoes  have  precisely 
the  same  singular  form  which  is  represented  on  these  coins,  and  which  have 
been  noticed  on  no  others,  so  far  as  we  know.6  He  also  has  the  identical 
position  in  which  our  hero  is  standing,  leaning  upon  an  oar,  which  he  is 
forcing  into  the  deep,  as  if  to  hold  his  bark  close  to  the  shore. 

If  now  the  marine  character  of  our  hero  be  accepted  as  probable,  and  it 
be  admitted  further  that  he  may  be  holding  like  Charon,  an  oar  in  his  right 
hand,  and  not  a javelin,  a spear  or  a harpoon,  let  us  carefully  examine  the 
coins  which  we  have,  and  especially  one  in  fine  preservation  recently  exhumed 
at  Matinea  during  the  excavations  made  by  the  French  explorers,  and  at 

1 Leake,  Numismaia  Hellenica,  London,  1S54;  Euro-  Commentary  on  Pausanias , p.  94,  where  Mr.  Gardner 

pean  Greece,  p.  69.  persists  in  his  doubt. 

2 See  Zeitschrift  fiir  Numismatik,  vol.  ix  (1882),  p.  34.  5 See  Bendorff,  Griechische  Vascnbilder,  p.  27,  and 

3 Head,  Historia  nummorum,  Oxford,  18S7,  p.  376.  Rocher,  A us/.  Lexicon  der  gricch.  und  rbm.  Mythologie , 

4 Percy  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  p.885;  Collignon,  Mythologiehgurle  de  la  Grlcc,  p.  304. 

British  Museum,  Peloponnesus,  London,  18X7,  p.  184,  5,  6 These  shoes  are  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  those 

and  186, 17.  See  also  Gardner  and  Imhoof,  Numismatic  worn  by  the  figures  on  some  archaic  Spartan  sculptures. 
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present  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Athens,  with  special  reference  to  the 
instrument  which  the  figure  holds  in  his  left  hand ; the  observer  will,  we  are 
confident,  recognize  with  us  the  fact  that  the  hero  is  always  shown  as  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a javelin,  which  rests  upon  his  shoulder,  while  with  his  left 
he  thrusts  into  the  ground,  with  an  effort,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  bent  posi- 
tion of  his  knees,  a paddle,  of  which  the  large  or  broad  part  is  sometimes 
upwards  and  sometimes  downwards,  and  admit  that  we  should  be  wrong  in 
taking  it  to  be  either  one  or  two  javelins,  sceptres,  or  harpoons. 

Who,  then,  will  not  at  once  turn  his  thought  to  Ulysses,  recalling  that 
passage  of  the  Odyssey,  known  as  the  Nekuia  (or  visit  to  Hades) , where  the 
shade  of  Tiresias  foretells  to  Ulysses  how  difficult  and  dangerous  will  be  his 
return  to  Ithaca,  because  of  the  anger  of  Poseidon,  whose  son  he  had  mal- 
treated when  he  was  returning'  home  from  Troy  to  slay  the  suitors  for 
the  hand  of  Penelope ; it  was  in  this  interview  that  the  Theban  soothsayer 
added  the  following  counsel : “You  will  return  again  to  Ithaca,  ....  after 
travelling  through  many  lands  carrying  a shapely  oar , until  you  reach  a peo- 
ple ignorant  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  sea  ; who  eat  no  salt  with  their  food  ; 
who  never  have  seen  a ship  with  its  painted  sides,  nor  the  shapely  oars,  the 
wings  of  a vessel.  I will  tell  you  how  you  will  recognize  this  people  by  a 
sign  easy  to  be  observed,  which  shall  not  fail.  When  you  meet  another  travel- 
ler, who  shall  say  that  you  are  carrying  on  your  white  shoulder  a winnowing- 
fan  (aOjjpijXoiyov) ; then  instantly  plant  your  shapely  oar  into  the  earth,  and 
make  a solemn  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  the  ruler  of  the  sea,  of  a ram,  a bull  and 
a boar ; then  turning  homeward  offer  to  the  immortal  gods,  who  rule  the  sky, 
the  sacred  hecatombs,  according  to  their  rank.” 1 

With  this  passage  in  mind,  I see  in  our  hero  on  these  coins  of  Mantinea 
Ulysses , characterized  by  the  pileus,  armed  with  a javelin  to  defend  himself 
on  his  journey,  at  the  moment  when  having  found  the  man  whom  he  sought, 
he  plants  his  oar  in  the  ground ; he  does  it  quickly,  with  his  left  hand,  with 
which  he  had  been  carrying  it  on  his  shoulder.  Hereafter,  should  opportu- 
nity offer,  we  may  give  the  explanation  of  the  singular  form  of  the  shoes  he 
wears,  and  of  the  still  more  singular  form  of  his  garment. 

The  story  of  Ulysses  making  his  escape  from  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  as  told  in  the 
Odyssey  (ix : 315-470),  to  which  a passing  allusion  is  made  above  — and  in  accomplishing 
which  Ulysses  blinded  the  Cyclops,  and  thus  kindled  the  anger  of  his  father  Poseidon  against 
himself  and  his  companions  — has  always  been  a favorite  one  for  artistic  representation.  It 
is  found  on  ancient  vases,  bas-reliefs,  plates,  etc.,  and  on  at  least  one  Roman  coin  or  medal. 
Other  scenes  in  his  life  have  been  placed  on  coins,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  essay  (see  also 
Eckhel,  Doc . Num.  Vet.,  viii : 235  ; Havercamp,  De  Alexandre  M ’,  Numismate  et  de  num.  con- 
tomiat.,  figs.  36  and  54,  pp.  101  and  137) ; but  the  curious  contorniate  medal  formerly  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Marquis  de  Pina,  illustrated  in  an  old  number  of  the  Revue  Numismatique 

1 The  allusion  here  is  to  the  escape  of  Ulysses  and  2 See  Odyssey,  XI,  lines  121  ct  seq.  In  the  last  book 
his  companions  from  the  cave  of  the  “Cyclops”  Poly-  also  the  hero  repeats  the  story  to  Penelope  after  his 
phemus,  whose  eye  he  destroyed.  — Eds.  return  to  Ithaca.  — Eds. 
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Franfaise  (vol.  v.,  p.  189,  for  1840)  is  not  so  widely  known,  and  a brief  reference  to  it  may  be 
of  some  interest  in  this  connection.  The  piece  is  of  bronze,  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  and  name  of  that  Emperor.  The  reverse  has  a large  ram, 
moving  to  the  right,  feeding  from  a crib  as  he  goes  ; Ulysses  (wearing  the  pileus)  is  beneath 
the  ram,  clinging  to  his  fleece  with  hands  and  feet,  thus  avoiding  his  tormentor,  who  had  slain 
and  eaten  some  of  his  companions,  and  been  blinded  by  Ulysses  in  revenge  the  evening 
previous  to  his  escape.  Prevented  by  the  loss  of  his  single  eye  from  seeing  the  Greeks,  he  felt 
of  the  backs  of  his  sheep  as  they  passed  out  of  the  cave  ; and  the  craft  of  Ulysses  and  his 
comrades,  who  clung  to  the  fleece  on  the  bellies  of  the  sheep,  and  thus  avoided  him,  is  here 
shown  by  the  engraver  of  the  medal.  A very  entertaining  essay  on  the  type,  by  Mons.  A. 
Greppo,  is  given  with  the  illustration  referred  to  above. 

Ulysses,  it  will  be  remembered,  told  the  Cyclops  that  his  name  was  “ Nobody  ” (Ofrm), 
and  when  the  giants  summoned  to  his  cave  by  his  cries  asked  Polyphemus  who  was  assaulting 
him,  and  heard  his  reply,  “ Nobody,”  they  were  deceived.  The  scene  on  the  shore  after  Ulysses 
embarked,  has  formed  the  subject  of  some  amusing  pictures  on  vases,  etc.  — Eds. 


THE  NEW  DOLLAR  FOR  ENGLISH  COLONIES  IN  THE  EAST. 

Just  about  a year  ago  it  was  announced  that  England  was  intending  to 
comply  with  the  long-expressed  desire  of  merchants  and  bankers,  in  Hong- 
Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  issue  a Dollar  of  silver  for  circulation 
there,  and  in  her  Eastern  possessions  generally.  Small  silver  coins  for  circu- 
lation in  Ceylon  and  the  neighboring  provinces  were  struck  in  1892  ; these 
bore  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Victoria,  as  Empress  of  India,  within  the 
so-called  Greek  border,  and  on  the  reverse  a tree  separating  the  figures  of 
value  ; similar  coins  were  struck  for  the  Straits  Settlements  as  early  as  1871, 
and  we  believe  pieces  as  small  as  Five  cents,  with  the  head  of  the  Queen  and 
the  numeral  of  value  in  the  reverse  field,  for  the  latter  Colony. 

The  obverse  of  the  new  Dollar  has  a representation  of  Britannia  stand- 
ing erect  with  her  trident  and  shield,  instead  of  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
latter,  as  she  appears  to  be  doing  with  much  discomfort,  on  the  bronze  coin- 
age of  Great  Britain.  The  legend  is  one  dollar  with  the  date,  1895,  below. 
The  reverse  has  the  denomination  in  Malay  and  Chinese  characters,  its  fine- 
ness (.900),  and  its  standard  weight,  416  grains,  which  are  identical  with  the 
Japanese  Yen  and  the  so-called  Hong- Kong  Dollar  of  the  second  issue.  The 
pieces  are  by  Imperial  order  to  lose  their  legal  tender  character  when  they 
fall  five  grains  below  the  standard.  The  dies  were  cut  in  England,  by  the 
Royal  Mint,  and  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  Colonies  interested ; the  coins 
are  to  be  struck  at  the  Bombay  Mint.  If  these  coins  win  favor  in  the  Chinese 
markets,  outside  the  British  possessions,  their  issue  may  open  up  a little  rill 
for  the  comfort  of  the  bi-metallists,  even  though  they  should  not  displace  the 
Mexican  pieces.  The  experience  with  the  Trade  Dollars  does  not  however 
lead  us  to  hope  for  a perceptible  increase  in  the  demand  for  silver. 
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HOMER  AND  ASTRONOMIC  COIN-TYPES. 

In  the  Journal  for  July  we  promised  our  readers  a supplementary  paper  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  stars  and  their  influence,  as  found  in  Homer,  in  connection  with  the  close  of  the 
valuable  series  of  papers  by  Mons.  Svoronos,  concerning  the  signification  of  certain  coin-types 
accompanied  by  stars  and  other  celestial  bodies,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  a belief  in  the 
power  of  the  constellations  over  human  destiny  was  held  by  those  who  struck  them.1  While 
not  closely  connected  with  numismatics,  it  has  a certain  bearing  on  the  discussion  to  which 
the  brilliant  essays  of  Svoronos  have  given  so  much  interest,  and  we  are  confident  will  be 
read  with  pleasure,  for  the  indirect  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  origin  of  coinage.  The  study 
of  astrology  was  practiced  in  the  East  long  before  Lydian  coinage,  and  if  we  accept  the  con- 
clusions of  Mons.  Svoronos,  and  regard  the  bull  and  the  lion  on  those  pieces  as  astronomic, 
we  may  perhaps  find  in  them  a hint  as  to  the  source  whence  Croesus  obtained  the  idea  of  coin- 
ing money.  The  closing  portion  of  Mr.  Cummings’s  paper,  it  will  be  seen,  alludes  to  a recent 
discussion  on  “ Cow  money.”  Some  remarks  on  this  discussion  will  be  found  on  our  Editorial 
pages. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics : 

To  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  Homer’s  Astronomy  sheds  any  light  on  the  devices 
of  ancient  Greek  coins,  I must  reply  that  very  little  astronomical  knowledge  appears 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ; and  the  indications  are  that  Homer  told  substantially  all  he 
knew.  It  is  evident  that  the  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  Age 
and  their  Eastern  neighbors  was  very  slight,  for  astronomy  had  fairly  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a science  in  Babylon  a thousand  years  before  the  date  usually  assigned  to 
Homer.  Indeed,  the  division  of  the  stars  into  constellations,  the  Zodiac,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  five  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  all 
antedate  history.  We  do  not  even  know  with  certainty  the  nation  wherein  all  this 
knowledge  originated.  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  the  capture  of  Babylon,  sent  to 
Aristotle  astronomical  observations  dating  back  to  about  2250  B.  C. ; yet  Homer 
never  alludes  to  any  of  the  countries  of  Mesopotamia,  and,  except  the  names  of  a few 
constellations  which  would  be  of  occasional  use  in  navigation,  partook  of  none  of  the 
astronomical  knowledge  above  named.  Venus  is  the  only  planet  alluded  to  by  him  ; 
and,  when  it  is  an  evening  star,  is  described  as  Hesperus,  the  fairest  of  the  stars  of 
Heaven,  and,  when  a morning  star,  is  Phosphorus,  the  star  that  is  followed  by  saffron- 
robed  Dawn.  He  clearly  does  not  recognize  it  as  the  same  planet,  or  distinguish  it  as 
being  a planet  at  all. 

Of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun  only  is  described  as  a god  ; and  as  to  the  others, 
Homer  gives  no  indication  of  his  conception  of  their  nature  or  origin,  and  tells  no 
myths  respecting  them.  Such  of  his  myths  as  are  represented  on  early  coins  were 
in  Greece  attached  to  certain  stars  or  constellations  in  some  later  age.  The  move- 
ments of  the  sun  he  does  not  recognize  as  unvarying,  though  by  a single  allusion  to 
its  turning  places  he  shows  some  knowledge  of  the  solstices. 

The  few  constellations  known  to  Homer  are  enumerated  once  only  in  the  Iliad 
and  once  in  the  Odyssey.  We  are  told  in  the  XVIII  Iliad  that  Hephaistos  made  a 
shield  for  Achilles,  and  the  following,  among  other  things,  were  represented  thereon  : 

“There  wrought  he  the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  the  sea,  and  the  unwearying  sun, 
and  the  full  moon,  and  the  signs  everyone  wherewith  the  heavens  are  crowned,  the  Pleiades, 

1 See  note  6,  p.  4,  of  the  present  volume. 
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and  the  Hyades,  and  Orion’s  might,  and  the  (she)  Bear  that  men  also  call  the  Wain,  her  that 
turneth  in  her  place  and  watcheth  Orion,  and  alone  hath  no  part  in  the  baths  of  the  Ocean.” 

In  Book  V of  the  Odyssey,  Odysseus  in  sailing  from  the  Island  of  Calypso  is 
represented  as  guiding  his  craft  with  the  helm,  — 

" Nor  did  sleep  fall  upon  his  eyelids  as  he  viewed  the  Pleiades  and  late-setting  Bootes 
and  the  Bear,  which  they  likewise  call  the  Wain,  which  turneth  ever  in  her  place  and  watcheth 
Orion,  and  alone  hath  no  part  in  the  baths  of  the  Ocean.  This  constellation  ” (the  Bear), 
“ Calypso,  fair  goddess,  bade  him  keep  ever  on  the  left  as  he  traversed  the  deep.” 

It  may  at  first  thought  surprise  us  that  the  North  Star  is  not  mentioned  by 
Homer  ; but  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  earth’s  axis  known  as  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  our  North  Star  would  not  have  been  such  in  Homer’s  day.  The  only  one 
of  the  fixed  stars  he  mentions  is  the  one  which  we  call  Sirius,  but  which  Homer 
called  Orion’s  dog.  This  was  deemed  a star  of  evil  omen  even  in  Homer’s  day,  and 
is  used  by  way  of  comparison  in  depicting  the  terror  inspired  by  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  certain  warriors.  In  the  XXII  Iliad,  as  an  introduction  to  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Hector,  Achilles  is  represented  as  follows  : 

“ Him  the  old  man  Priam  first  beheld  as  he  sped  across  the  plain,  blazing  as  the  star 
that  cometh  forth  at  harvest-tide ; and  his  rays  shine  forth  plainly  amid  the  host  of  stars  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  — the  star  whom  men  call  Orion’s  dog.  Brightest  of  all  is  he,  yet  for  an 
evil  sign  is  he  set,  and  bringeth  much  fever  upon  hapless  men.  Even  so  on  Achilles’  breast 
the  armor  gleamed  as  he  ran.” 

Excepting  the  sun  and  the  dog-star,  no  heavenly  body  is  represented  as  affecting 
human  destiny ; but  meteors  are  alluded  to  as  stars  hurled  from  their  place  by  Zeus 
“as  a warning  to  mariners  or  a wide  host  of  men.”  The  context  indicates  that 
meteors  were  believed  to  foretell  disaster,  but  not  to  cause  it.  Comets  are  not  any- 
where mentioned,  and  probably  the  same  is  true  of  eclipses.  In  two  passages  Zeus 
is  stated  to  have  spread  thick  darkness  over  a portion  of  a battle-field  where  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  were  contending,  and  some  have  surmised  that  Homer  had  in 
mind  what  we  know  as  a solar  eclipse  ; and  astronomical  calculations  were  made 
showing  that  there  actually  was  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  Hellespont  in  1184 
B.  C. 

It  is  said  that  the  stars  shine  with  exceeding  brilliancy  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  it  might  seem  singular  that  Homer  speaks  of  them  so  little  : but  Homer’s  tastes 
were  dramatic,  and  his  interest  centered  chiefly  on  men  and  the  gods.  His  descrip- 
tions of  nature  are  exquisite,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  he  could  not  fairly  be  called  a poet 
of  nature.  In  fact,  no  word  appears  in  either  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  which  means 
nature  in  that  sense. 

As  to  the  medium  of  exchange  in  Homer’s  day,  there  is  a misapprehension  which 
is  worth  alluding  to,  particularly  in  view  of  some  recent  humorous  discussion  of  the 
question,  “ Who  demonetized  the  cow  ? ” It  is  believed  by  some  that  cattle  formed 
a sort  of  legal  tender  in  those  days,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  Homer  that 
such  was  the  fact.  The  Homeric  Greeks  were  an  agricultural  people,  and  farming, 
gardening,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  were  the  work  of  a gentleman.  Trade  was  de- 
spised, and  the  Phenicians,  who  were  the  traders  of  those  days,  are  described  by  Homer 
as  cheats  and  liars.  Even  the  much-enduring  Odysseus  for  once  lost  his  temper  when 
told  that  he  looked  like  a merchant  with  a sharp  eye  for  gain.  It  is  not  improbable 
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that  in  such  a community  payments  were  at  times  made  in  cattle ; and  the  Phenician 
vessels  engaged  in  trade  may  often  have  taken  cattle  in  exchange  for  their  wares,  for 
transportation  or  for  provisioning  the  ship ; but  Homer’s  expression  always  is  that  a 
slave  or  given  article  was  worth,  or  cost,  the  value  of  a certain  number  of  cattle. 
Thus  beeves  were  made  a measure  of  value,  but  the  actual  payment  apparently  was 
made  in  the  precious  metals  or  other  articles.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that 
some  form  of  coin  then  existed,  but  the  probabilities  are  altogether  against  such  a 
supposition.1  Metals,  including  even  iron,  appear  to  have  been  valued  in  the  form  of 
bullion.  At  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  Achilles  was 
a mass  of  iron. 

The  fine  arts  scarcely  existed  in  the  Homeric  Age  ; and,  in  fact,  recent  excava- 
tions indicate  that  the  arts  were  in  a state  of  decline  for  several  centuries  preceding 
Homer’s  time.  He  describes  minutely  sceptres,  drinking  cups  and  pieces  of  armor  as 
ancient  heirlooms  and  the  work  of  Hephaistos.  I venture  the  suggestion  that  this 
divine  origin  was  attributed  to  them  because  the  art  of  Homer’s  day  was  unequal  to 
such  workmanship.  It  therefore  is  morally  certain  that  if  coins  had  existed,  Homer 
would  have  taken  pride  in  giving  a minute  account  of  them. 

Most  of  the  above  is  familiar  to  Homeric  scholars,  and  I have  stated  it,  not  as 
being  original,  but  as  a convenient  summary  of  what  is  known  upon  the  points  dis- 
cussed. 

Prentiss  Cummings. 

Brookline,  Oct.  4,  1895. 


THE  44  MONEY  OF  FOLLY.” 

There  is  a curious  and  little  known  series  of  pieces,  generally  cast  in 
lead,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  most  collec- 
tors ; while  the  custom  which  gave  it  birth  is  of  great  antiquity,  very  few  of 
the  old  pieces  have  come  down  to  modern  times,  which  is  due  no  doubt  to 
the  metal  in  which  they  were  cast ; a partial  revival  of  the  custom  occurred 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  class  of  pieces  that  the 
well-known  medal  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Law,  which  bears  a 
burlesque  coat  of  arms,  Folly  enthroned,  with  monkeys  as  supporters,  etc., 
and  the  legend,  ridere  est  regnare,  should  be  assigned.  There  is  a rare 
French  work  on  the  subject  of  these  and  similar  pieces,  entitled  44  The  Money 
of  Fools,  Child-Bishops,  etc.,”  which  was  published  in  1836;  it  gives  an 
account  of  130  of  these  pieces,  and  has  nearly  fifty  plates  illustrating  them. 
The  author,  Mons.  Rigollot,  gives  explanations  of  some  of  the  mystical  de- 
vices, often  a rebus,  which  they  bear,  many  of  them  being  very  puzzling. 

As  to  their  origin  he  says : 44  One  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the  old 
Roman  Saturnalia,  was  the  election  in  the  various  households  of  a 4 king  of 
the  slaves/  This  king,  on  assuming  his  office,  distributed  to  his  subjects 
pieces  of  lead  in  the  form  of  coins,  which  bore  some  emblem,  usually  one 

1 See,  for  instance,  Odys.  II,  338,  where  the  gold  and  up  ” in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  ; but  nothing  is  said  indi- 
bronze, which  Telemachus  was  to  take  on  his  vovage  in  eating  it  was  in  the  form  of  coin.  — Eds. 
searching  for  his  father,  is  spoken  of  as  lying  “heaped 
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used  by  his  patron  or  owner,  such  as  the  deity  whom  he  chiefly  venerated,  or 
else  some  amusing  device,  appropriate  to  the  sport  or  buffoonery  of  the  hour. 
In  this  way  the  kings  of  Saturnalia  imitated,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the 
custom  of  kings  and  emperors,  who  on  ascending  the  throne,  were  accus- 
tomed to  bestow  gifts  upon  the  populace,  and  scatter  money  among  the 
crowds  gathered  to  witness  the  coronation  ceremonies.  The  ‘ child-bishops,’ 
the  choice  of  whom  was  another  sportive  custom,  also  assumed  the  right  of 
bestowing  gifts  of  similar  pieces,  on  their  first  entrance  into  church  after  their 
appointment.”  The  custom  of  choosing  a “ Lord  of  Misrule”  at  Christmas- 
tide,  an  old  English  ceremony,  is  a relic  of  the  Saturnalian  feast,  but  we  do 
not  recall  any  “ largess  ” of  these  coins  of  folly  by  them. 

THE  MEDALS  AND  TOKENS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

[Concluded  from  Vol.  xxx,  page  30.] 

(41-2.)  Charnley  token,  Providence.  Two  reverses  ; C,1  etc.,  and  blank.2  See 
also  No.  51  (Burnside),  and  after  No.  57.  Copper  and  other  metals.  19mm.  In  col- 
lections of  Harvard  University  and  Newport  Historical  Society,  the  Sisson,  Barker, 
Arnold,  and  my  own. 

(43.)  F.  L.  Gay  token,  Providence.  Reverse  : “ Redeemed,”  etc.8  See  also  after 
No.  57.  Copper,  and  other  metals.  19mm.  Thick  and  thin  planchets.  In  collections 
of  Harvard  University,  Am.  Num.  and  Arch.  Society,  Newport  Historical  Society, 
the  Sisson,  Barker,  Arnold,  and  my  own. 

In  1863,  the  then  existing  Rhode  Island  Numismatic  Association,  having  ob- 
tained the  dies  from  Attleborough,  Mass.,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Gorton,  a member, 
restruck  the  1855  Census  medals  of  Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pa.  (Obverse, 
Washington  at  full  length,  with  horse,  soldier,  and  gun  carriage  ; brass,  37mm.)  It  also 
restruck  another  Washington  medal  (obverse,  bust;  reverse,  blank)  in  brass,  and  a 
President  Harrison  medal  (equestrian).  They  have  no  proper  place  on  this  list. 

(44-9.)  1864.  Maj.-Gen.  Gouverneur  Kemble  Warren  (1831-83),  U.  S.  A.,  of 

Newport.  With  six  reverses:  Maltese  cross,  with  Fifth  Corps  badge;4  trophy  and 
names  of  battles;  return  of  Pa.  flags;6  Pa.  Volunteers;6  F.  C.  Key  & Sons;7  N.  Y. 
State  volunteers.  Silver,  brass,  bronze,  white  metal.  38mm.  By  W.  H.  Key.  Four 
of  the  above  are  in  the  collection  of  Warren  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Newport,  and  the 
Barker,  and  one  each  in  the  Sisson,  that  of  the  Am.  Num.  and  Arch.  Soc.,  and  my  own. 

(50.)  H.  Dobson  token,  Providence.  With  two  reverses  : Arcade  House,8  etc., 
and  Burnside,  No.  52.  See  also  after  No.  57.  Copper,  and  other  metals.  19mm.  In 
collections  of  Harvard  University,  Am.  Num.  and  Arch.  Society,  Newport  Historical 
Society,  the  Sisson,  Barker,  and  my  own. 

Phillips  token,  Providence.®  See  Burnside,  No.  53,  and  also  after  No.  57.  In 
the  collection  of  Newport  Historical  Society,  the  Sisson,  Barker,  and  my  own. 

1 The  Journal , I,  p.  14;  Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  5147;  6 /bid.,  No.  4950. 

Coin  Col.  Jour.  VIII,  p.  168,  No.  5,  fig.  of  reverse.  7 /bid..  Nos.  5007-8. 

2 Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  5139.  8 The  Journal , I,  p.  14;  Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  5189; 

3 The  Journal , I,  pp.  14,  53;  Fonrobert  Cat.,  Nos.  Coin  Collectors'  Journal,  VIII,  p.  168,  No.  4. 

5204-9;  Coin  Collectors'  Journal,  VIII,  p.  168,  No.  10.  9 The  Journal , I,  pp.  14,  53;  Fonrobert  Cat.,  No. 

4 Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  6070.  5210,  obverse;  Coin  Collector r Journal ',  VIII,  p.  109, 

5 /bid..  No.  5012,  reverse.  No.  14. 
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(51-6.)  Gen.  Burnside.  Caricatured  bust,  facing.  With  six  reverses  : Charn- 

ley  obv.,  No.  41  ; 1 Dobson  obv.,  No.  50;  Phillips,  “ Redeemed/’  etc.;2  two  dogs  to 
left;  “East  Boston,  1837”;  and  eagle  and  anchor.  Silver,  copper  and  nickel. 
19mm.  One  of  these,  in  nickel,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Newport  Historical 
Society,  one  in  the  Sisson,  one  in  the  H.  R.  Drowne,  one  in  the  Barker,  and  two 
in  my  own.  See  No.  39.  Burnside’s  name  is  also  on  the  Shattuck  token,  No.  99. 

(57-62.)  The  obverses  of  the  Charnley,  Gay,  Dobson  and  Phillips  tokens  are 
muled  with  each  other. 

(63-74.)  These  obverses  are  muled  with  each  other’s  reverses. 

(75-98.)  They  are  also  muled  with  the  following  additional  reverses  :8  Two  dogs 
to  left  ; “ East  Boston,  1837”  ; eagle  and  anchor,  with  sixteen  stars  ; bearded  bust,  to 
left,  “ Redeemed  ” ; “Billiard  Room  and  Restaurant,”  etc. ; “Rhode  Island  first,”  etc. 

These  reverses,  again,  are  muled  with  each  other,  but  as  they  have  then  ceased 
to  bear  any  allusion  to  Rhode  Island,  they  cannot  be  enumerated  here. 

(99.)  F.  W.  Shattuck  token,  Providence.4  Copper,  and  other  metals.  19mm. 
In  the  Barker  collection. 

(ioo-ioi.)  H.  Y.  Lefevre  token,  Providence.  With  two  reverses:  a mug,  and 
address.6  Copper,  and  other  metals.  23mm.  Thick  and  thin  planchets.  Both  are 
in  the  Sisson  collection  and  my  own,  and  the  latter  of  them  in  the  Barker. 

A.  A.  Plastridge  tokens,  Providence.  Tin.  27mm. 

(102.)  Obverse:  Shield,  etc.  Reverse:  Do,  etc.  In  collection  of  Am.  Num. 
and  Arch.  Society,  and  my  own. 

(103.)  Obverse:  Circle,  etc.  Reverse:  Do,  etc.  In  my  collection. 

(104.)  Obverse  as  last,  but  merriam  within  the  circle.  Reverse:  “What 
Cheer,”  etc.  In  the  collection  of  Am.  Num.  and  Arch.  Society. 

(105-15.)  S.  Smith  token,  Providence.  Brass,  tin.  It  is  marked  with  at  least 
eleven  different  numbers,  and  is  in  sizes  that  do  not  correspond.  No.  18,  for  instance, 
22mm.,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Browne,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  while  the 
same  number,  but  28mm.,  is  in  my  own. 

( 1 16.)  L.  E.  Virie  token,  Providence.  I admit  this  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Gorton,  but  have  failed  to  discover  it.  Can  it  possibly  be  the  Lefevre? 

( 1 1 7.)  Caswell,  Hazard  & Co.  token,®  Newport.  Vulcanite.  32mm. 

(118.)  Garfield  & Eddy  token,7  Providence.  Vulcanite.  32mm. 

(119.)  Sociedad  Salileva  token,8  Providence.  Vulcanite.  32mm. 

(120.)  Joseph  Wharton,  summer  resident  at  Jamestown,  R.  I.  Bronze.  53mm.9 
By  R.  Lovett.  In  the  Sisson  collection. 

The  U.  S.  Medal  of  Honor  has  been  conferred  upon  a number  of  Rhode  Island 
veterans.  It  is,  however,  a National  and  not  a State  decoration. 

The  medals  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  Sons  of  Veterans,  for  Rhode 
Island,  will  be  found  under  1890. 

1 Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  5139.  5 The  Journal , I,  pp.  14,  52. 

2 Ibid.)  No.  5217.  o Mercer,  List  of  Rubber  Cards,  Num.  Directory, 

3 The  Journal^  I,  p.  14;  Coin  Collectors'  Journal  VIII,  1884,  p.  41. 

p.  169.  7 Ibid.)  p.  42. 

4 The  Journal \ I,  p.  £3;  Fonrobert  Cat.,  Nos.  5225-9;  8 Ibid.)  p.  44. 

Coin  Collectors'  Journal)  VIII,  p.  169,  No.  17.  9 Fonrobert  Cat.,  No.  5006. 
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VIII.  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 

(121.)  1873.  Wreck  of  Steamer  Metis  at  Westerly,  R.  I.  Gold,  bronze.  Con- 

gressional.1 In  the  Sisson  and  Barker  collections,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer 
of  Boston.  The  originals  are  owned  by  the  families  of  Capt.  Jared  S.  Crandall,  Albert 
Crandall,  Daniel  F.  Larkin,  Frank  Larkin,  Byron  Green,  John  D.  Harvey,  Courtland 
Gavitt,  Eugene  Nash,  Edwin  Nash,  and  Wm.  Nash,  of  Westerly,  the  life  savers,  who 
are  all  now  dead. 

(122.)  1876.  B.  B.  Howland,  for  fifty  years  City  Clerk  of  Newport.  Gold, 

silver,  bronze.  50mm.2  In  the  Barker  collection  in  bronze,  and  that  of  Newport 
Historical  Society  in  silver  and  bronze.  The  original  is  owned  by  Mr.  B.  B.  H.  Sher- 
man, of  Newport. 

(123.)  1879.  Edward  A.  King,  of  Newport.  Rogers  High  School  medal  for 

Greek.  Gold.  50mm. 

(124-5.)  1881.  George  H.  Norman,  of  Newport.  Rogers  High  School  medals 

for  English  Composition  and  Scholarship.  Bronze.  44mm. 

The  Gibbs,  Pell  (Charles  Bird),  King,  and  Read  medals  of  the  Newport  Public 
Schools  are  engraved,  and  therefore  outside  this  list. 

(126.)  1882.  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Providence.  125th  Anniversary.  Bronze. 

37mm.  In  collection  of  Newport  Historical  Society. 

(127.)  1886.  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Providence.  White 

metal.  37mm.  In  the  collection  of  the  Newport  Artillery  Co.,  the  Drowne,  Arnold, 
and  my  own. 

(128.)  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Providence.  Reverse,  blank. 

Gilt.  25mm.  With  pin  attachment.  In  the  Sisson  collection. 

(129.)  Thomas  Arthur  Doyle  (1826-86),  Mayor  of  Providence.  Mortuary  medal. 
Bronze,  white  metal.  50mm.  In  the  collections  of  Am.  Num.  and  Arch,  and  Newport 
Historical  Societies,  Newport  Artillery  Co.,  the  Sisson,  Barker,  and  my  own. 

(130.)  1890.  Sons  of  Veterans,  R.  I.  Division.  With  bust  of  Col.  Theodore 

A.  Barton.  Bronze.  31mm.  With  ribbon  and  cross  bar.  In  the  Sisson  collection. 

(13 1.)  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  R.  I.  Delegation.  With  bust  of  Dep.  Com. 
Benj.  F.  Davis.  Bronze.  31mm.  With  ribbon  and  same  cross  bar  as  preceding.  In 
collection  of  Newport  Artillery  Co.,  the  Sisson,  and  my  own. 

(132-5.)  Cotton  Centenary,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Slater  Mills,  four  varieties  : Obv. 
Building,  “First  Cotton  Mill,”  etc.;  rev.,  blank.  Obv.,  as  preceding;  rev.,  “Official 
Souvenir,”  etc.  Obv.,  Building,  “ 100th  Anniversary,”  etc. ; rev.,  “ Pawtucket  Falls.” 
Obv.,  Bust ; rev.,  plain.  Gilt,  bronze,  white  metal.  38mm.  Two  have  pin  attach- 
ment. One  of  them  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Newport  Artillery  Co.,  one  in  the 
Arnold,  two  in  the  Sisson,  and  three  in  my  own. 

(136.)  Cotton  Centenary,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Obv.,  Head  of  Washington  ; rev., 
Inscription.  Bronze.  25mm.  In  the  Sisson  collection. 

(137.)  1891.  Centennial  of  Grand  Lodge  of  R.  I.  With  bust  of  Jabez  Bowen, 

First  Deputy  Grand  Master.8  Bronze.  37mm.  In  the  Sisson  collection. 

1 Loubat,  p.  434,  pi.  LX XXI.  3 Proceedings  of  Grand  Lodge  of  R.  I.,  1891,  p.  84, 

2 Storer,  The  Journal , July,  1886,  p.  13.  fig. 
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(138.)  1892.  Major  Theodore  K.  Gibbs,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Newport.  The  Gibbs 

medal  of  Newport  Artillery  Co.  Gold,  with  diamond  centre.  40  x58mm.  Unique. 

(139.)  1893.  Centennial,  Providence  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  1.  Obv.,  Arms, 

etc.  ; rev.,  Triple-tau,  etc.  With  cross-bar  and  ribbon.  Bronze.  37mm.1 


IX.  DATE  OP  ISSUE  UNMBNTIONBD. 

(140-41.)  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Ellery  Channing  (1780-1842),  native  of  Newport.  With 
two  reverses  : Plain,  and  “ Rejected  design  for  prize  medal  of  University  of  Glasgow," 
etc.  (engraved).  Contrary  to  my  rule,  I number  the  latter,  in  view  of  its  importance. 
Silver.  44mm.  The  first  is  in  the  Sisson  collection. 

(142-5.)  David  Sears  (1787-1871),  summer  resident  and  benefactor  of  Newport. 
Four  medals  : Obv.,  Monument ; rev.,  field  vacant.  Obv.  as  preceding  ; rev.,  eagle  and 
shield.  Obv.  as  preceding  ; rev.,  “ David  Sears  I,"  etc.  Obv.,  Eagle  and  shield  ; rev., 
field  vacant.2  The  second  is  owned  by  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  the  third  by 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  of  Newport,  and  the  fourth  is  in  my  collection.  The  New  England 
Historic,  Genealogical  Society  holds  a number  of  them  in  trust. 

(146-7.)  Mr.  Sears’  name  is  also  upon  two  medals  of  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society.  Obv.,  shield,  etc.  ; rev.,  clasped  hands,  etc.  Bronze.  58mm.8  Obv.,  House 
of  refuge,  etc.  ; rev.,  oak  branches,  etc.  Bronze.  50mm.4  Both  of  them  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society  and  my  own. 

Hon.  Henry  Bowen  Anthony  (1815-84),  of  Providence.  Founder  of  medals  of 
Providence  Public  Schools. 

(148.)  High  School.  Gold.  40mm. 

(149.)  Grammar  Schools.  Silver.  40mm.' 

(150.)  R.  I.  Industrial  Exhibition.  Silver,  white  metal.  50mm.  In  the  Sisson 
collection,  and  my  own. 

(15 1.)  Holy  Sepulchre  Commandery,  Pawtucket.  Bronze.  29x41mm.6 

(152.)  Grand  Encampment,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Silver.  23mm. 

(153.)  U.  S.  Naval  Training  School,  Newport.  Admiral  Theodore  Bailey  medal. 
Gold.  22x31mm.  With  loop. 

(154.)  Newport  Horticultural  Society.  Silver.  40mm. 

(155.)  Providence  Institution  for  Savings  (check).  Tin.  28mm.  In  collections 
of  Am.  Num.  and  Arch.  Society,  the  Drowne,  and  my  own. 

(156.)  Liederkrantz  Society,  Providence  (check).  White  metal.  20mm.  In 
the  Drowne  collection. 

(157.)  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence  (check).  White  metal.  33mm. 
In  the  Drowne  collection. 

(158.)  F.  B.  Porter,  Newport  (check).  Brass.  28mm.  In  my  collection. 

(159.)*  Narragansett  Hotel,  Providence  (check).  Silvered.  31mm.  In  the 
Sisson  collection. 


1 Mr.  Marvin  has  kindly  informed  me  of  this  while 
this  paper  is  being  printed. 

2 N.  E . Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,  April,  1872,  p.  182. 

3 Storer,  The  Sanitarian.  Feb.,  1890,  No.  1236. 

4 Ibid.,  No.  1237. 

5 Marvin,  Medals  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  p.  121, 
No.  CCCXI,  and  p.  306. 

6 At  the  present  moment,  a long-service  medal  for 
the  Brigade  of  the  Rhode  Island  Militia  is  in  prepara- 


tion by  Messrs.  Tiffany  & Co.  of  N.  Y.  It  will  become 
No.  160  of  the  above  series. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Woodward’s  sixty-ninth  sale  (No. 
639)  there  is  mentioned  a check  of  the  Shore  Line, 
Boston  & New  York.  While  railroad  car  checks  are 
sometimes  considered  as  numismatic,  I have  excluded 
this,  as  bearing  no  direct  evidence  of  its  connection 
with  Rhode  Island.  No.  159  has  been  admitted  with 
hesitation. 
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In  the  Barker  collection  there  is  the  following.  It  is  possibly,  however,  but  a 
button  plate,  and  I do  not  therefore  number  it.  Obv.,  A foul  anchor,  within  scrolls. 
Upon  a band  below  : hope  Inscription  : rhode-island  Rev.,  blank.  Brass.  29mm. 

T.  A.  Barton,  see  No.  130. 

Jabez  Bowen,  of  Providence,  see  No.  137. 

Benj.  F.  Davis,  see  No.  131. 

Samuel  Slater,  of  Pawtucket,  see  No.  135. 

Roger  Williams  (1599-1683),  of  Providence,  see  No.  127. 

Two  large  placques  exist  of  Rev.  Charles  Timothy  Brooks  (1813-83),  of  New- 
port, by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  and  Wm.  Clark  Noble.  The  former,  in  bronze,  is  at 
the  Channing  Memorial  Church  at  Newport,  and  the  latter,  in  plaster,  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Newport  Historical  Society. 

Several  other  personal  medallions  of  residents  have  been  executed  in  bronze  by 
Mr.  Noble,  while  living  in  Newport. 

There  have  also  been  medals  made  by  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Provi- 
dence, but  apparently  none  of  them  relating  to  Rhode  Island. 

The  following  seem,  all  of  them,  to  have  been  engraved  : Brown  University, 
Providence,  Alumni  Fund;  Fifth  Battalion,  R.  I.  Militia;  John  Hope  token,  Corliss 
Engine,  Providence  ; R.  I.  Bicycle  Association  ; R.  I.  Football  Association. 

H.  R.  STORER. 


COUNTERFEITS  AND  MULES. 

A correspondent,  after  commending  the  position  taken  in  the  paper  recently 
read  before  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  by  Mr.  Low,  which 
was  printed  in  our  last  issue,  expresses  his  regret  that  he  did  not  condemn  with 
equal  vigor  those  pieces  known  as  “ Mules,”  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
struck  for  individual  profit,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Numismatic  art  or  the 
genuine  purposes  of  a Medal.  He  observes  : “One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  science 
is  to  convey  to  future  generations  the  history  of  the  time,  or  of  some  particular  event, 
in  commemoration  of  which  a given  Medal  was  struck.  It  is  our  duty  to  preserve  for 
those  who  shall  come  after  us  such  records,  as  past  generations  have  preserved  them 
for  us.  Every  one  will  admit  that  counterfeiting  of  Medals,  like  that  of  Coins,  is 
reprehensible,  yet  such  counterfeits  will  not  and  cannot  mislead  the  historian  as  do 
those  curses  to  the  numismatist,  muled  coins  or  medals  ; these  are  frauds  and  snares 
of  the  blackest  die,  and  carry  hypocrisy  and  deception  wherever  they  appear.  They 
are  the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  dies  originally 
struck  for  a legitimate  end,  and  hence  are  far  more  difficult  of  detection.  As  they 
are  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  they  are  properly  named.  If  in  rare  instances 
they  betray  their  character,  yet  even  an  expert,  who  might  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
event  which  they  chronicle,  would  be  perhaps  the  most  readily  deceived. 

“ Electrotypes,  if  it  were  possible  to  provide  a guarantee  for  the  prevention  of 
abuses,  might  be  tolerated  under  certain  conditions  ; but  the  muling  of  Medals  can 
have  but  two  objects  — the  desire  to  possess  something  abnormal,  or  the  sordid  wish 
for  personal  gain.  The  practice  should  be  frowned  upon  by  collectors,  dealers,  and 
all  lovers  of  the  science  of  Numismatics.” 
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THE  “ MEXICAN  MARTYRS  ” MASONICS. 

In  the  Journal  for  October,  1894,  describing  Medal  No.  979,  the  legend  of  the 
reverse,  “ Victimas  del  feroz  Teran"  was  erroneously  translated  as  if  the  word  Teran 
were  not  a proper  name.  Dr.  Bastow  has  kindly  sent  us  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  on  this  piece,  and  that  which  followed  it,  which  we  give  below:  — 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1879,  the  government  of  Vera  Cruz  received  notice  by  a 
special  messenger  that  the  man-of-war  steamer  “ Libcrtad"  had  “pronounced”  at 
Tlactalpan,  and  had  proceeded  to  Alvarado,  where  the  Revolutionary  movement  was 
nearly  ripe.  The  Governor,  Gen.  Luis  Mier  y Teran,  known  in  Vera  Cruz  as  the 
“ loco  Teran,”  or  the  “ Crack-brained,”  communicated  immediately  with  the  central 
Government  at  Mexico,  reporting  the  extremely  grave  state  of  affairs,  and  received 
instructions  to  deal  with  the  case  as  energetically  as  the  situation  demanded.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  persons  ; the  first  to  be  seized  was  Vicente 
Capmany  (the  last  named  on  the  Medal),  captain  of  a brigantine,  who  was  immedi- 
ately shot  in  the  barrack  yard  as  a conspirator ; Dr.  Ramon  Albert  y Hernandez, 
Anto.  Ituarte  (an  ex-officer  of  the  army),  and  Francisco  Cueto,  were  next  taken  from 
their  homes  to  the  barracks  and  shot ; ten  minutes  after,  Jaime  Rodriguez  and  Luis 
Alva  (or  Alba),  ex-members  of  the  army,  and  Lorenzo  Portilla,  a merchant,  were  also 
captured  and  shot,  and  after  a short  interval  two  other  officers,  Lieut.  Caro  y Garcia 
and  sub-Lieut-Rubalcaba  met  the  same  fate. 

That  there  had  been  a conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Diaz,  there  is 
no  doubt ; whether  all  of  those  slain  were  guilty  only  the  implicated  can  answer ; I 
know  from  a relative  that  some  were  guilty,  and  from  others  that  the  organization 
lacked  but  a few  hours  to  start  the  blaze  of  a revolution,  by  which  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  would  easily  have  fallen  into  their  power,  and  the  finances  of  the  Government 
would  have  received  a disastrous  blow.  But  the  decisive  measures,  whether  taken  by 
course  of  law  or  not,  filled  all  with  horror,  and  effectually  suppressed  what  might  have 
cost  the  country  thousands  of  lives. 

As  most  of  those  who  were  shot,  all  of  whose  names  appear  on  the  Medal,  were 
Masons,  the  members  of  the  Fraternity  were  highly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Teran, 
who  was  himself  a Mason,  and  he  was  soon  expelled  from  the  Order  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Mexico.  He  died  about  three  years  ago  of  dementia,  and  his  enemies  say 
that  an  accusing  conscience  made  him  mad  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a formal  trial, 
even  if  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed,  would  have  given  the  conspirators 
ample  time  to  have  launched  their  iniquitous  plans.  The  timely  and  energetic  course 
of  Diaz  against  all  revolutionary  or  disloyal  acts,  with  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
has  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  finally  established  the  national  peace  so  completely 
that  Mexico  has  made  more  progress  under  his  administration  than  in  the  preceding 
three  hundred  years. 

The  “Three  Years’  War,”  referred  to  on  several  of  the  Mexican  Masonics,  was 
a conflict  for  supremacy  between  the  Conservative  (Church)  party  and  the  Liberals, 
born  of  the  reforms  instituted  by  Juarez,  by  which  all  Church  property  was  confiscated 
to  the  State,  and  the  monasteries  and  nunneries,  with  the  clerical  and  charitable 
Orders  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  held  large  estates  were  suppressed.  It  was 
ended  in  i860  by  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  at  the 
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demand  of  the  United  States.  While  the  allusion  on  No.  980  is  to  the  “ Martyrs  ” 
who  fell  in  the  Liberal  cause,  in  that  war,  the  names  are  those  of  its  -Charter  Mem- 
bers, and  “ Perfecto  Nieto"  is  rather  to  be  translated  as  the  name  of  a person,  and 
not  taken  literally,  as  suggested.  Tuxpan,  on  981,  is  the  port  of  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

THE  MEDALS,  JETONS,  AND  TOKENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  DR.  HORATIO  R.  STORER,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  XXX,  p.  9.] 

Again  interpolations  in  previous  groups  are  to  be  made. 

IV.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

4.  PERU. 

B.  2.  Hospitals. 

The  Italian  hospital  at  Lima.  Though  I indicated  the  existence  of  this  medal 
more  than  four  years  ago,  I am  but  now  able  to  give  its  description. 

(196.)  Obverse.  Within  a beaded  circle,  and  below  a radiant  star  : con  l’obolo 

DEGLI  | ITALIANI  NEL  PERU  | AUSPICE  | LA  SOCIETA  | DI  BENEFICENZA  | ITALIANA  | DI 

lima  Inscription  : matrina  cs*a  ynes  canevaro.  patrino  ms.h  d.  pappalepore  * 

Reverse.  Within  a beaded  circle,  the  Italian  crowned  shield,  around  which  : per 

LA  FONDAZIONE  DEL  NUOVO  OSPEDALE  ITALIANO  * | IN  LIMA  IL  XIV9  ANNIVERSARIO 

del  | * 20  settembre  * (the  year  is  omitted.) 

Silver,  bronze.  24.  37mm.  In  my  collection. 

V.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  Personal. 

Dr.  David  Hosack,  of  New  York. 

Besides  No.  104,  there  is  the  following. 

906.  Obverse.  Bust  facing,  very  slightly  to  right.  No  inscription. 

Reverse.  As  that  of  No.  104,  save  that  exergue  is  vacant. 

Lead.  21.  33mm.  In  my  collection.  For  this,  which  is  possibly  unique,  I am 

indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  probably  a trial  piece,  the 
design  having  failed  to  be  accepted. 

B.  i.  Medical  Colleges. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

907.  Obverse.  Within  a corded  circle,  crossed  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon, 
enclosing  an  open  book,  upon  which  : 18-81  Above  and  below,  a twining  vine.  In- 
scription : * STUDENTS  SOCIETY  * | PHYSIO-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  IND. 

Reverse.  Blank. 

Lead.  36.  55mm.  Edge  of  obverse  beaded.  In  my  collection,  from  the 

Messrs.  Chapman.  It  is  probably  the  seal  of  the  Society. 

B.  2.  Hospitals. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

908.  Obverse.  The  building.  Beneath  base  : r.  herrmann.  sc.  No  inscription. 
Reverse,  zur  | erinnerung  | an  | die  grundsteinlegung  | des  | deutschen 

HOSPITALS  I BROOKLYN,  22.  OCTOBR.  | 1894 

Aluminum.  24.  37mm.  In  my  collection.  I have  this  medal  from  Prof. 

Oettinger,  of  New  York. 
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The  British  series  is  here  resumed. 

B.  1.  Medical  Colleges  ( and  other  Examining  Bodies). 

a.  National. 

Under  this  head,  as  that  of  a Post-graduate  institution,  may  be  mentioned  the 
seal  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

909.  Obverse.  Hygieia,  to  left,  erect,  with  serpent  over  her  right  shoulder 
drinking.  Before,  a partially  opened  upright  roll ; behind,  a sceptre,  upright,  sur- 
mounted by  a crown.  Inscription  : concilii  . medici  . sigillvm  | anno  . victoriae  . 
reg(inae)  . XXVI 

b.  England. 

Birmingham. 

910.  Obverse.  The  arms  of  Birmingham,  with  v.  r.  crowned.  Inscription, 
upon  scroll : queen’s  college  Birmingham 

Reverse.  A wreathed  branch  of  oak,  about  which  are  wound  scrolls  inscribed  : 
galen  — Hippocrates  — sydenham  — hunter  — harvey  From  it  hangs  a lamp,  upon 
which  : alere  flammam  A female  feeds  it. 

Bronze.  27.  42mm.  Cut  by  John  Hardman  & Co. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lyell,  from  the  Dean,  Prof.  Windle. 
Formerly  given  by  Queen’s  College,  but  since  1892  by  Queen’s  Faculty. 

Durham.  See  Newcastle. 

Epsom. 

Royal  Medical  College.  See  Propert,  No.  810. 

Greenwich. 

The  Royal  Hospital  School  connected  with  the  Naval  Asylum  is  merely  for  the 
children  of  the  pensioners.  I do  not  therefore  number  it. 

Obverse.  Laureated  head,  to  left.  Beneath  : j.  s.  wyon  Inscription  : victoria 
d : g : britanniar  . reg  : f : d : 

Reverse.  Within  beaded  circle : the  | Appleton  | prize  Inscription : royal 

HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  I . GREENWICH  * 

Bronze.  19.  30mm.  In  my  collection. 

Leeds. 

Medical  Department  of  Yorkshire  College. 

91 1.  Obverse.  As  reverse  of  the  second  John  Hunter  medal  of  the  College, 
No.  731. 

Reverse.  Arms  of  the  College,  with  scroll  work  surrounding  the  shield,  a. 

wyon 

Gold.  24.  37mm.  I have  its  description  from  the  Dean,  Dr.  Thomas  Scatter- 

good.  See  also  York. 

Liverpool. 

912.  Obverse.  Front  of  building.  Beneath:  established  | ann  : dom  : | 1834 
Inscription  : the  royal  infirmary  medical  school  Liverpool. 

Reverse.  Crossed  laurel  branches.  Below : — | & jacob  | Liverpool  (no  letter 
or  name  before  the  &,  merely  a plain  dash.) 

Bronze.  30.  48mm.  In  my  collection.  See  also  under  Hospitals. 

London. 

British  College  of  Health. 

Irregular.  Will  be  subsequently  described  under  F.  3,  Irregular  Practitioners 
(James  Morison). 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical  School. 

913.  Obverse.  The  hospital.  Beneath,  to  right:  b.  wyon  s.  Inscription: 
charing  cross  hospital  I LONDON  Exergue,  the  staff  of  Aesculapius.  Beneath  : 

FOUNDED  , 1818 
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Reverse.  Within  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon  : — | — Inscription  : schola 

MEDICINAE  | PALMAM  PRAECLARIOR  AUFEKT 

Bronze.  34.  53mm.  Edges  beaded.  In  my  collection.  See  also  Hospitals. 

Guy’s  Hospital  Medical  School. 

914.  Obverse.  The  hospital.  At  its  entrance  two  men  with  a stretcher.  In 
front  a man  upon  the  ground  is  raised  by  another  who  points  towards  the  hospital. 
Beneath  : l c wyon  f. 

Reverse.  Within  a wreath  the  hospital  arms,  with  motto  below  : dare  quam 
accipere  Inscription  : from  the  treasurer  of  guy's  hospital  • for  clin  : surgery 
Gold,  bronze.  32.  49mm. 

915.  As  preceding,  save  upon  reverse  : for  clin  : medicine 

Gold,  bronze.  32.  49mm.  I owe  the  description  of  these  medals  to  Mr.  Lyell 

and  Dr.  Weber,  of  London. 

916.  Obverse . Female  with  three  children.  Legend:  dare  quam  accipere 
Exergue  : Warwick 

Reverse.  Laurel  wreath.  Inscription  : guy’s  hospital 

Bronze.  18.  30mm.  I have  the  description  from  Dr.  Weber.  See  also  G. 

Bird,  No.  605,  and  under  Hospitals. 

King’s  College. 

See  Carter,  No.  624;  Jelf,  No.  746;  Todd,  No.  895  ; and  Warneford,  No.  898. 
London  Hospital  School  of  Medicine. 

917.  Obverse.  Arms.  Inscription:  school  of  medicine  London  hospital. 
Reverse.  Bay  wreath. 

Bronze.  24.  38mm.  In  the  Government  collection. 

918.  Obverse.  The  hospital.  Beneath  : founded  | 1740  To  right : b.  wyon  s. 
Inscription  : presented  by  the  governors  of  | the  London  hospital 

Reverse.  Crossed  laurel  branches,  enclosing  the  staff  of  Aesculapius. 

Bronze.  23.  35mm.  In  my  collection. 

The  seal  of  the  institution  is  as  follows  : 

919.  Obverse.  In  background  the  hospital,  with  two  men  carrying  a stretcher. 
In  foreground,  a female  with  mural  crown  (the  city  of  London)  raises  another  from 
the  ground,  beside  whom  lies  a crutch. 

An  upright  oval. 

Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School. 

See  Lyell,  No.  784,  and  also  under  Hospitals. 

National  Dental  College. 

See  Rymer,  No.  812. 

Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  School  of. 

See  under  Medical  Societies. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

See  under  Medical  Societies. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

See  under  Medical  Societies. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town. 

920.  Obverse . Within  circular  field,  bust  of  Prof.  Charles  Spooner  ( -1872), 

facing,  and  towards  left.  Inscription  : veterinary  medical  association  | . royal 
veterinary  college  • 

Reverse.  Laurel  branches,  tied  by  ribbon.  Beneath  : wiltshire-london 
Bronze.  29.  45mm.  In  my  collection.  The  Association  above  referred  to  is 

a students’  society  connected  with  the  College,  and  Prof.  Spooner,  founder  of  the 
medal,  was  both  President  of  the  former  and  Principal  of  the  latter.  I have  these  de- 
tails from  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Powys,  through  Dr.  Weber. 
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St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  College. 

See  J.  M.  Duncan,  No.  637;  Kirkes,  No.  760;  Lawrence,  No.  761  ; and  also 
under  Hospitals.  A second  medal  of  Lawrence,  by  A.  Gilbert,  is  now  being  executed. 

St.  George’s  Hospital  and  Medical  School. 

See  J.  Hunter,  No.  732,  and  also  under  Hospitals. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  (Med.  Examinations). 

921.  Obverse . Statue  of  Edward  VI,  in  cap  and  cloak,  facing,  with  right  hand 
outstretched.  Legend,  in  German  letters  : fundator  nosocomii  Exergue : mdliii 
(1553  ) 

Reverse.  The  hospital  arms.  Legend,  in  German  letters  : bene  merito,  melius 
merituro  Within  field:  e dono  qvaestoris  ad  (etc.)  | 18 — (Presented  to  ....  for 
general  proficiency  and  good  conduct  during  his  course  of  studentship,  by  ...  . 
treasurer  of  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  18 — . [Engraved.])  (Cut  by  Allen  & Moore,  in 
1848.) 

Gold.  33.  52mm.  I owe  this  description  to  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lyell,  of  London. 

See  also  Bristowe,  No.  799;  Cheselden,  No.  625;  Mead,  No.  790;  Solly,  No. 
889,  and  under  Hospitals. 

Surgeon’s  Hall. 

922.  Obverse.  A large  building.  Inscription  : surgeons  . hall  . old  . bailey. 
Exergue : Jacobs 

Reverse . Armorial  shield.  Inscription  : p . skidmore  . medal  . maker  . coppice 
. row  . clerkenwell  . London  . Upon  rim  : 1 promise  to  pay  (etc.) 

Copper.  18.  28mm. 

Conder,  p.  77,  No.  79;  Atkins,  p.  78,  No.  92  ; Batty,  I,  p.  19,  No.  214 

“Late”  Surgeons’  Hall. 

923.  Obverse.  Building,  with  pillars.  Inscription  : late  surgeons  | hall 
Exergue  : old  bailey 

Reverse.  Between  palm  and  laurel,  the  arms  of  London  and  Westminster. 
Above  : 1797.  Inscription  : London  and  Westminster  penny  Rim  : 1 promise  (etc.) 

Copper.  18.  28mm.  (Struck  by  Prattent.) 

Neumann,  No.  23,573  ; Conder,  p.  78,  No.  84;  Prattent,  No.  188  ; Batty,  I,  p.  23, 
No.  277;  Atkins,  p.  83,  No.  141. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  of  London,  refers  me  to  the  statement  in  “ Roderick  Random  ” 
that  at  this  place  Old  Bailey  criminals  were  dissected  after  execution  at  the  gallows 
close  by. 

University  College  (Gower  St.). 

924.  Obverse.  Minerva  seated,  to  left,  with  wreath  and  scroll.  Inscription  : 
cvncti  adsint  meritaeqve  expectent  praemia  palmae  . MDCCCXXVII  . 

Reverse.  Within  open  wreath  : — awarded  to  Inscription  : vniv  . college 

LONDON . 

Gold,  silver.  24.  37mm.  Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  of  London. 

See  also  Bruce,  No.  61 1 ; Fellowes,  No.  639 ; Liston,  No.  762  ; and  Tuke,  No.  896. 

University  of  London1  (Burlington  Gardens). 

925.  Obverse . Arms  of  the  University.  Inscription:  university  of  London 
| prize  medal 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  wreath  : doctor  | of  | medicine  Inscription  : Name  of 
recipient,  and  date  (engraved). 

Gold  (value,  £>20).  29.  45mm. 

926.  As  preceding,  but  master  in  surgery 

Gold.  29.  45mm. 

1 University  College  and  University  of  London  are  degrees  on  those  who  pass  certain  examinations.  The 
quite  distinct.  The  former  is  simply  a training  College,  U.  of  L.  consists  of  a Senate  of  thirty-six  members, 
and  does  not  give  degrees.  The  latter  does  not  teach  whose  duty  it  is  to  appoint  the  Examiners.  They  are 
at  all,  but  is  merely  an  examining  body,  and  confers  represented  by  a member  in  Parliament. 
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927.  Obverse.  As  preceding. 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  wreath  : first  | in  | forensic  | medicine  | date  (en- 
graved). Inscription  : bachelor  of  medicine  Exergue : Name  of  recipient 

(engraved). 

Gold  (value,  £$).  24.  37mm. 

928-30.  There  are  also  similar  medals  for  Obstetric  Medicine,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology and  Histology,  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

Gold.  24.  37mm. 

931.  As  preceding,  but  bachelor  of  surgery 

Gold.  24.  37mm.  I have  the  above  descriptions  from  Mr.  Lyell.  See  also 

Neil  Arnott,  No.  597. 

The  seal  of  the  University  is  a scrolled  shield,  upon  which  a cross  surmounted 
by  an  open  book.  Upon  the  cross,  a spinous  rose,  beneath  a crown. 

Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School. 

See  F.  Bird,  No.  604. 

The  seal  of  the  institution  is  as  follows. 

Obverse.  A crowned  portcullis  and  chains. 

[To  be  continued. J 


THE  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE  MEDALS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  printing  below  a letter  from  President  Tyler,  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  Virginia,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  whether  the  Prize  Medals  in  gold,  of  that  ven- 
erable institution  of  learning,  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  (p.  17),  were  engraved 
(as  supposed  by  Betts,  in  “ Historical  Medals  of  America, ” No.  528,  p.  234),  or  struck  from 
dies.  There  were  Collegiate  Medals  awarded  in  Lima,  Peru,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  issue, 
as  early  as  1754  (see  Betts,  Nos.  398  and  399);  a Medal  in  honor  of  Charles  III,  struck  by 
the  University  of  Mexico,  according  to  Herrera  (see  Betts,  note  on  478),  in  1760;  this,  how- 
ever, was  not  an  award  Medal  but  a Proclamation  Piece;  and  another  of  the  “ Academy  ” 
(?  University)  of  Mexico,  during  the  reign  of  that  King — 1759-88  — but  of  uncertain  date. 
The  Berkeley  — St.  Paul’s  College  — Medal  of  1726  (Betts,  159),  bears  the  name  of  a pro- 
jected institution  which  never  materialized,  and  it  also  had  nothing  to  do  with  scholarship. 
These  are  all  the  issues  at  present  known,  which  were  struck  for  American  Colleges  previous 
to  the  Botetourt  Medal,  and  the  claim  that  these  interesting  pieces  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege are  the  first  medallic  awards  for  scholastic  attainment  made  in  the  territory  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States,  is  therefore  established.  — Eds. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I have  in  my  keeping  the 
original  dies  from  which  the  gold  Medals  given  by  Lord  Botetourt  were  struck.  These 
Medals  stopped  with  the  Revolution,  and  have  not  since  been  bestowed.  But  at  a 
meeting  of  the  College  authorities  about  a year  ago,  I urged  their  re-establishment  ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  our  finances  will  justify  it,  the  Medals  will  be 
awarded  as  of  old.  I agree  with  you  in  regarding  the  Medals  as  most  interesting. 
The  Faculty  in  1771,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  permitted  a tablet  to  be 
erected  in  the  Chapel  to  Lord  Botetourt’s  memory.  He  was  buried  in  our  Chapel, 
at  his  own  expressed  desire.  The  first  of  the  Botetourt  Medals  was  given,  July  29, 
1772,  to  Nathaniel  Burwell  of  “the  Grove,”  and  it  is  spoken  of  “as  the  Medal  assigned 
by  his  Excellency  Lord  Botetourt  for  the  encouragement  of  Students  in  Philosophical 
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learning.”  The  same  day  “the  Medal  assigned  by  his  Lordship  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Classical  learning”  was  given  to  Mr.  James  Madison,  afterwards  first  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  College.  There  was  no 
difference  between  them.  As  they  were  awarded  two  years  after  Botetourt's  decease, 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  established  by  his  will,  which  is  probably  on 
record  in  England.  I cannot  answer  your  question  where  the  dies  were  engraved,  but 
I presume  in  England  under  the  directions  of  the  Executor  of  Lord  Botetourt. 

It  would  seem  that  William  and  Mary  was  not  only  the  first  College  to  institute 
an  intercollegiate  society  — the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  but  was  the  first  to  offer  an  Educa- 
tional Prize  Medal.  In  this  it  was  only  conforming  to  its  character  as  first  in  many 
things.  It  was  the  first,  as  early  as  1729,  to  have  a full  corps  of  Professors,  Masters 
of  Oxford,  etc.  Harvard,  till  the  Revolution,  had  but  one  Professor,  instruction  being 
imparted  chiefly  by  tutors.  It  was  the  first  to  establish  a Chair  of  Law  under  George 
Wythe,  and  a Chair  of  Medicine  under  Dr.  James  McClurg.  It  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  name  of  University,  as  it  did  in  1779.  It  was  the  first  to  depart  from  the 
curriculum  of  Oxford  and  permit  an  election  of  schools.  It  was  the  first  to  establish 
a Chair  of  History,  under  L.  If.  Gerardin,  the  historian  of  Virginia. 

And  while  I am  praising  the  old  mother,  I might  be  pardoned  for  adding  that  in 
building  the  Union  she  stands  easily  first  among  the  Colleges.  She  gave  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  its  first  President,  Peyton  Randolph  ; she  gave  Thomas  Jefferson 
the  draughtsman  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  four  of  its  signers  — Jefferson, 
Harrison,  Braxton  and  Wythe.  She  gave  John  Tyler,  who  carried  through  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  the  resolution  to  convene  the  Assembly  at  Annapolis,  which  brought 
about  the  Federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  In  that  convention  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  McClurg  and  Edward  Randolph,  the  chief  draughtsman  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. She  gave  to  the  Federal  Bench  the  great  Chief  Justice,  John  Marshall.  And 
to  her  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe  and 
John  Tyler,  the  Union  owes  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas  and  California,  and  all  the  new 
States  and  Territories  made  out  of  them,  constituting  more  than  half  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 


William  and  Mary  College,  Oct.,  1895. 


LYON  G.  TYLER. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GUINEA. 

Near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons 
might  bring  their  gold  and  silver  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  free  of  all 
charge.  By  the  mint  indentures  the  gold  guinea  was  coined  to  be  of  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings  in  silver,  but  no  legal  ratio  was  fixed  between 
the  coins ; the  public  was  to  receive  them  at  such  a rating  as  it  pleased. 
Guineas,  instead  of  being  current  at  20s.,  according  to  the  mint  inden- 
tures, passed  current  at  22s.  The  silver  coins  became  constantly  more 
degraded,  until  at  last  they  were  clipped  down  to  half  their  weight.  After 
the  great  recoinage  by  William  III,  guineas  were  successively  reduced  by 
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proclamation,  and  a treasury  warrant  fixed  that  they  should  be  received  at 
the  rate  of  21s.  6d.  at  the  treasury.  But  still  all  the  good  silver  coin  disap- 
peared from  circulation  as  soon  as  it  was  issued  from  the  mint. 

In  its  perplexity  the  Government  referred  the  whole  matter  to  Newton, 
who  showed  that  the  true  value  of  the  guinea  was  only  20s.  8d.,  according  to 
the  market  value  of  the  metals,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  all  the  good 
silver  was  at  once  exported.  He  recommended  that  the  guinea  should  be 
reduced  to  21s.  by  way  of  experiment.  This  was  accordingly  done;  but  the 
guinea  was  still  overrated  by  4d.,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  no 
good  silver  in  circulation  during  the  whole  of  the  century.  It  then  became 
an  established  custom  among  merchants  that  all  obligations  became  payable 
in  gold  only  ; so,  ever  since  1718  England  lias  become  a gold  mono-metallic 
country,  and  in  public  estimation  the  standard  was  changed  from  silver  to 
gold,  although  the  obsolete  and  effete  words  of  bimetallism  lingered  on  in  the 
statute  book  for  another  hundred  years. 

At  the  great  recoinage  of  1816,  that  which  had  become  established  by 
mercantile  usage  was  enacted  by  law.  Gold  was  adopted  as  the  sole  standard, 
and  silver  was  coined  only  in  limited  amounts,  and  made  legal  tender  for  only 
40s.  Ever  since  then  England  has  enj'oyed  the  most  perfect  system  of  coin- 
age ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  has  been  perfectly  free  from 
all  coinage  troubles.  — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


PRIVATE  ISSUES  OF  GOLD  IN  AMERICA. 

A correspondent  asks  for  information  concerning  the  various  issues  of 
the  California  private  mints,  and  for  the  reason  why  it  happened  that  the 
National  Government  allowed  them  to  be  so  long  continued.  These  issues, 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  perhaps  more 
correctly  to  be  regarded  as  “ Coins  of  Necessity.”  The  Government  had  no 
mint  in  California  until  about  1854,  in  which  year,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it 
began  to  strike  gold  ; and  there  was  a small  issue  of  silver  about  1856.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  no  State  could  coin  money,  but  by  a sin- 
gular construction  of  the  law  from  the  foundation  of  our  Government  indi- 
viduals were  not  forbidden  to  do  so,  provided  their  coinage  did  not  purport 
to  be  struck  by  the  Government,  and  was  not  an  imitation  of  its  regular 
issues.  The  “ Spanish”  doubloons  struck  in  New  York  City  in  1821,  without 
interference,  are  an  example.  Hence  when  the  miners  found  themselves  in 
need  of  pieces  of  gold  of  a recognized  value,  Augustus  Humbert  and  others 
coined  the  well-known  octagonal  pieces  of  Fifty  Dollars’  face  value,  and 
smaller  denominations  in  the  same  form ; Kellogg  & Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
also  issued  pieces  of  the  value  of  Fifty  and  Twenty  Dollars,  and  some  private 
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associations  followed  their  example.  Substantially  the  same  thing  had  been 
done  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  by  the  Bechtlers  in  1834,  and  as  late  as 
i860  parties  in  Denver  also  issued  a private  coinage.  Most  of  these  pieces 
are  familiar  to  collectors. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  the  latter  issues  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Secretary  Chase,  who  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent 
it.  This  incident  caused  the  passage  of  a statute  prohibiting  individuals  from 
issuing  or  circulating  anything  intended  to  serve  as  money.  Should  any  de- 
sire further  information  on  this  subject,  they  are  referred  to  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  35, 
of  the  Journal , where  will  be  found  a communication,  illustrated  with  cuts  of 
many  of  these  issues. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  the  attention  of  the  editors  has  recently 
been  called  to  an  item  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Weekly , May  5,  1849, 
which  states  that  “ What  Congress  failed  to  do  for  California  private  enter- 
prise enterprise  has  taken  in  hand.  A party  have  just  gone  from  Northampton 
[?  Mass.],  taking  with  them  a mint,  or  rather  all  the  implements  necessary  for 
coining  gold  and  silver,  and  a competent  assayer.  Their  object  is  to  estab- 
lish a private  mint,  purchase  gold  at  a fair  price  and  coin  it  for  circulation. 
They  will  be  able  to  coin  $10,000  a day,  and  their  enterprise  is  said  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Government.”  The  latter  part  may  be  doubted,  and  per- 
haps rests  on  the  fact  that,  as  mentioned  above,  the  law  did  not  then  forbid 
private  issues.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  rest  of  the  statement 
is  correct ; possibly,  if  it  have  a foundation  of  truth,  the  Five  Dollar  pieces, 
with  arms  and  supporters  on  obverse,  dated  1849,  and  a wreath  on  the  reverse, 
of  which  three  varieties  are  known,  and  which  are  said  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  “ Massachusetts  and  California  Co.,”  and  issued  in  California,  may  be 
thus  accounted  for.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  on  this 
subject. 

A RARE  MEDAL  OF  AN  OLD  ALCHEMIST  WITH  HIS 

LIKENESS. 

In  the  last  number  of  Vol.  XXIV,  and  the  first  number  of  the  following 
volume  of  the  Journal ’,  will  be  found  a paper  giving  descriptions  of  several 
Medals  having  some  relation  to  Alchemy,  which  were  struck  by  devo- 
tees of  that  mystic  art  from  metal  claimed  to  have  been  produced  by  their 
wonderful  “ projection,”  or  which  displayed  various  cabalistic  symbols  having 
some  supposed  relation  to  their  secrets.  The  earliest  mentioned  was  a *•  rose 
noble  ” of  Edward  II,  which  was  said  to  have  been  struck  from  gold  trans- 
muted from  some  baser  metal  by  the  famous  Raymond  Lully,  often  styled  the 
“ Enlightened  Doctor.”  The  others  described  were  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury  and  later.  To  these  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  adding  those  of 
Paracelsus.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  a cast  in  lead,  probably 
unique,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  F.  Parkes  Weber,  of  London,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  description,  accompanied  by  an  engraving,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle : — 

Obverse,  theophrastvs  • paracelsvs  • a°  • 1541  • Half-length  figure  facing,  of  Paracel- 
sus, with  his  head  slightly  inclined  to  the  spectator’s  right  hand.  The  face  is  without  hair  and 
the  lines  are  very  harshly  expressed ; the  top  of  the  head  is  bald.  He  is  dressed  in  a loose 
gown  fastened  by  a girdle  around  the  waist.  From  his  neck  an  amulet  (?)  is  suspended  by  a 
thin  cord,  and  with  his  hands  he  grasps  the  handle  of  a large  two-handed  sword. 

No  reverse.  Diameter  3.1  inches  (nearly  50  Am.  scale). 

Dr.  Weber,  in  commenting  on  this  Medal  gives  two  engravings  of  Para- 
celsus, one  dated  1538,  which  is  in  profile,  and  the  other  a later  print  of  1540 
where  he  faces  to  left ; in  the  latter  the  lines  on  the  forehead  are  not  so  sharply 
marked  as  on  the  Medal,  but  he  is  represented  in  much  the  same  way,  hold- 
ing a sword,  in  this  case  more  clearly  defined  ; there  are  also  slight  differences 
in  the  dress,  and  some  accessories  not  shown  on  the  Medal.  The  two  en- 
gravings are  apparently  by  the  same  hand,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Weber  shows, 
Augustin  Hirschvogel  or  Hirsvogel,  of  Nuremberg,  though  the  monogram  is 
not  that  used  as  his  customary  signature.  If  these  are  really  after  his  draw- 
ings, the  Medal  also  may  have  been  cut  by  him  ; but  Dr.  Weber  believes  that 
even  if  the  monogram  be  his,  the  copper-plates  were  not  engraved  by  him 
personally.  Whoever  the  artist  was,  he  thinks  the  likeness  may  be 
accepted  as  authentic  for  reasons  which  he  gives,  and  that  from  these  and 
other  Medals  known  of  this  famous  charlatan,  and  also  from  similar  portraits, 
— more  especially  the  oil  painting  in  the  Museum  at  Salzburg,  and  that  in 
the  Town  Library  at  Nurnberg,  — we  may  get^a  better  idea  of  the  man  than 
from  the  engravings  by  Wentzel  Hollar,  Rubens’s  painting,  or  the  engravings 
by  Sompel,  Gaywood,  and  others,  after  Rubens,  and  the  supposed  portrait  by 
Tintoret,  which  are  untrustworthy  likenesses. 

Dr.  Weber  also  mentions  a portrait  of  Paracelsus  which  represents  him 
as  a middle-aged  man,  an  oil  painting  belonging  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
St.  Gallen,  claimed  by  some  to  be  authentic,  and  which  bears  the  date  1529. 
With  this  doubtful  exception  he  believes  the  only  authentic  likenesses  are  the 
Medals,  engravings  and  oil  paintings  mentioned  above,  which  represent  him 
in  the  years  1538,  1540,  and  1541,  and  later  copies  of  these  portraits. 

As  to  the  Medal  under  notice,  he  considers  it  may  be  a trial  piece  by  an 
artist  not  usually  employed  in  making  Medals,  which  would  account  for  only 
one  example,  and  that  in  lead,  being  at  present  known. 

This  well-known  alchemist,  whose  full  name  was  Philippus  Aureolus 
Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at 
Einsiedeln,  in  Switzerland,  in  1493.  He  early  gained  a proficiency  “ in  the 
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jargon  of  alchemists,  magicians  and  quacks,  whom  he  consulted  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Europe.”  He  was  made  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Bale  in  1526, 
and  while  there  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  Elixir  of  Life,  which  would 
prolong  life  indefinitely,  but  his  art  gave  him  neither  long  life  nor  wealth,  for 
he  died  poor  at  Salzburg  in  1541,  before  he  was  fifty.  He  is  said  to  have 
introduced  mercury  and  opium  into  general  use.  His  fantastic  philosophy 
found  many  admirers  in  Germany,  and  quite  a number  of  books,  which  were 
attributed  to  him  — but  probably  without  good  reason,  for  he  published  little 
in  his  lifetime  — appeared  in  the  century  after  his  death.  m. 


MASONIC  MEDALS. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  XXX,  p.  25.] 

Mill.  Obverse,  The  famous  Aztec  Calendar,  encircled  by  a beaded 
line.  Legend,  separated  from  the  field  by  a circle,  above,  resp/.  tall.*,  azte- 
cas  n°.  2,  and  below  completing  the  circle,  * * * 5634  * » * [Worshipful  Lodge 
Azteca  No.  2,  5634,  equivalent  to  1874.]  Reverse,  A radiant  star  of  five 
points  surrounded  by  rays  which  fill  the  field.  Legend,  separated  from  the 
field  by  a circle,  above,  grande  oriente  de  Mexico  and  below,  * 5638  * [Grand 
Orient,  etc.,  1878.]  The  Medal  has  a projection  on  the  planchet  pierced  for 
its  ribbon,  which  is  of  the  national  colors,  red,  white  and  green.  It  is  sus- 
pended to  a bar  in  the  form  of  a macana , the  ancient  Aztec  war-club.  Bronze. 
Size  22. ‘ 

MIV.  Obverse,  A double  triangle  forming  a six-pointed  star  with  open 
centre;  in  the  central  space  is  the  sun  with  human  face,  rays  from  which  fill 
the  spaces  between  the  points  of  the  star.  Legend,  on  the  left  bar  of  the 
superimposed  triangle,  r.\  log/.  n°.  34  on  the  right,  benito  juarez,  and  on 
the  base,  or/,  de  veracruz  the  de  in  monogram  [Regular  Lodge  Benito 
Juarez,  Orient  of  Vera  Cruz].  On  the  other  triangle  are  the  letters  r.\  on 
the  upper  left  point,  n/.  on  that  at  the  right,  and  m.\  below  [Rita  Nacional 
Mexicana , Mexican  National  Rite].  Reverse,  Plain.  Silver.  Length  of 
side  of  triangle,  19  nearly.  Size  of  star,  22.  Worn  suspended  by  a red  satin 
ribbon  with  a loop  and  ornamental  bar.2 

MV.  Obverse,  The  crescent  moon,  with  points  upward,  over  clouds ; 
seven  stars  above.  Legend,  above,  resp/.  tall/,  isis.  n°.  54  and  below,  com- 
pleting the  circle,  or/,  de  Zacatecas  [Worshipful  Lodge  Isis,  No.  54,  Orient 
of  Zacatecas.]  Reverse,  The  square  and  compasses,  within  which  is  the  letter 
G surrounded  by  rays  which  fill  the  field.  Legend,  above,  agosto  20  de  1875 

i Described  from  a rubbing  of  an  impression  of  the  2 Described  from  a rubbing  sent  by  Dr.  Bastow. 
Medal  in  the  cabinet  of  a friend  of  Dr.  Bastow,  in  Struck  from  dies. 

Guadalajara.  Dr.  Bastow  does  not  explain  the  differ- 
ing dates  which  appear  upon  the  obverse  and  reverse. 
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and  below,  completing  the  circle,  * R.\  e.\  a.’.  a.\  * [August  20,  1875  I An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.]  A ball  inserted  in  the  edge  at  the  top, 
pierced  for  a ring.  Silver.  Size  1 7 nearly.' 

MVI.  Obverse,  Head  in  profile  to  left  of  James  Lohse  (no  drapery). 
Under  the  decollation  t.  de  la  pena  in  small  letters,  the  name  of  the  die-cut- 
ter. Legend,  above,  resp.l  log/.  Santiago  lohse  n?  33/.  and  below,  com- 
pleting the  circle,  ★ or/,  de  zacatecas  ★ [Worshipful  Lodge  of  Santiago 
(James)  Lohse,  Orient  of  Zacatecas.]  Reverse,  The  square  and  compasses 
enclosing  the  letter  G and  surrounded  by  rays  which  nearly  fill  the  field. 
Legend,  above,  r.\  e.\  a/,  a/,  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  + 23  de  mayo 
de  1871  * [Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  May  23,  1871.]  Silver. 
Size  24  nearly.1 

MVII.  Obverse,  Between  two  small  trees  (or  bushes  ?)  a square,  fiat 
stone  on  which  rests  a skull  facing.  Legend,  separated  by  a circle,  log/, 
simb/.  hiram  abif  n • 8 1 = or/,  de  TONALA— chiapas  [Symbolic  Lodge  Hiram 
Abiff,  No.  8 1 ; Orient  of  Tonala-Chiapas.]  Reverse,  Plain.  This  is  en- 
closed between  the  square  and  compasses,  with  a five-pointed  star  in  the 
space  between  the  Medal  and  the  joint  of  the  compasses : on  the  left  arm  of 
the  square,  fundada  el  30  de  and  on  the  right,  junio  de  1881  (e.\  v.\) 
[Founded  June  30,  1881,  common  era.]  Copper,  silver-plated.  Size  18. 
At  the  top  of  the  compasses  is  a link  by  which  the  whole  is  suspended  from 
a clasp  formed  by  the  fasces  over  which  is  the  Mexican  eagle  resting  on  the 
nopal,  his  head  to  left,  and  in  his  beak  a serpent.  Length  over  all  about 
three  and  one-half  inches.3 

MVIII.  Obverse,  Within  a circle  formed  by  a cable-tow  with  four  loops 
are  two  pillars  standing  on  a platform  indicated  by  a single  line ; on  that  at 
the  left  a tablet  with  j and  on  the  other  a similar  tablet  with  is  Between  the 
pillars  the  square  and  compasses,  and  beneath  the  platform  pena  — the  die- 
cutter.  Legend,  above,  r.\  eji  javier  mina  nv  23  and  below,  completing  the 
circle,  * or/,  de  Mexico  » [Regular  Lodge  Javier  Mina,  No.  23,  Orient  of 
Mexico.]  Reverse,  Plain  for  engraving.  Silver.  Size  2 1 * 

MIX.  Obverse,  Inscription  in  five  lines,  fSattano  | Hamtro  | la  log/. 
|cosmopolita  I n?  1 16  [Mariano  Ramiro,  (member  of)  the  Cosmopolitan 

1 I have  the  description  and  rubbing  from  Dr.  Bas-  New  York,  and  I know  nothing  of  its  rarity.  Chiapas 
tow.  The  crescent  is  a well  known  emblem  of  Isis,  the  is  the  southernmost  State  of  the  Mexican  Confeder- 
Egyptian  goddess  from  whom  the  Lodge  takes  its  name,  ation. 

2 The  date  on  this  and  the  preceding  I take  to  be  4 This  is  somewhat  rare.  I describe  from  a rubbing 

that  of  foundation.  Dr.  Bastow  informs  me  that  the  sent  me  some  time  since,  by  Mr.  Low.  The  Lodge 
Brother  for  whom  the  Lodge  is  named  has  been  a takes  its  name  from  a Spaniard  of  strong  republican 
prominent  dealer  in  steam  engines  and  agricultural  ideas,  who  was  expelled  from  Spain  during  the  Mexi- 
machinery  for  many  years.  He  is  a devoted  Mason,  can  war  of  independence,  and  came  to  New  Orleans, 
and  highly  respected  by  his  associates  and  the  frater-  La.,  and  thence  went  to  Matamoras,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
nity.  A Chapter  in  La  Paz,  Lower  California,  bears  where  with  a few  followers  he  began  a warfare  against 
his  name.  The  Medal  is  worn  by  a red  watered  silk  the  Spanish  authorities,  which  for  dash  and  bravery 
ribbon,  attached  to  an  ornamental  clasp.  It  is  said  to  was  full  of  romance,  and  the  memory  of  his  brilliant 
be  rare.  exploits  is  still  cherished  in  Mexico.  He  was  finally 

3 Described  from  an  impression  in  the  Lawrence  surprised,  while  sleeping,  and  shot, 
collection.  This  was  purchased  at  a recent  sale  in 
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Lodge  No.  16.]  Reverse,  Inscription  in  four  lines,  30  de  | setiembre  | de  | 
1880  [September  30,  1880.]  An  ornament  on  either  side  of  de  falls  beside 
the  date.  Gold.  Size  19.' 

MX.  Obverse,  A winged  heart,  the  wings  extending  across  the  field 
and  dividing  the  legend.  Legend,  above,  in  memoriam  and  below,  ignacio 
herrera  y Cairo  [In  memory  of  Ignacio  Herrera  y Cairo.]  Reverse,  The 
device  of  Rose  Croix  Chapters,  viz. : a crown  with  compasses  extended,  the 
points  resting  on  an  arc  of  a circle  which  is  inscribed  1.  N.  r.  i.  Enclosed 
within  the  compasses  is  a pelican  feeding  its  young.  Above  is  an  “ Eastern” 
crown  of  five  points,  which  separates  the  legend  gethsemane  (crown)  n?  5 
rose  Croix  in  an  outer  circle,  and  also  in  an  inner  circle  chapter  under  the 
first  word,  and  Oakland  under  the  others.  A loop  at  the  top  attached  to 
a cross-bar  on  which  is  apr.  24.  ’93  preceded  and  followed  by  a rose.  Gold, 
unique,  and  silver  gilt.  Size  16.2 

MXI.  Obverse,  The  meridian  sun  with  human  face,  and  surrounded  by 
eight  large  formal  rays  with  the  spaces  between  them  filled  with  smaller  ones. 
Legend,  grande  oriente  do  brazil  [Grand  Orient  of  Brazil]  and  at  the 
bottom,  completing  the  circle,  lavradio  Reverse,  On  the  field,  the  inscrip- 
tion in  three  lines,  ao  ir.\  | jose  gomes  | penna  Legend,  aug/.  resp.l  loj/. 
cap/,  uni/,  esco^/.  * * * [From  the  Worshipful  Capitular  Lodge  United 
Scotchmen  to  their  Bro.  Jose  Gomez  Penna.]  Copper.  Size  24.3 

MXII.  Obverse,  On  the  field,  within  a circle  of  dots,  the  inscription  in 
three  lines,  bene  | merentium  | premium  [Reward  of  well  deserving  labors.] 
Legend,  above,  aor/.  i/.  frederico  verlinge,  aug/.  c/.  perf/.  amiz/.  and 
below,  completing  the  circle,  a.  da  v/.  l.\  5852  [I  read  this,  To  the  Illustri- 
ous Frederico  Verlinge,  of  the  Chapter  of  Perfect  Friends.  Year  of  True 
Light  5852.]  Reverse,  Inscription  in  three  lines  within  a circle  of  dots,  as 
on  obverse,  j.\  a/,  x/.  m.\  | heroismo  | 5855  Legend,  outside  the  circle, 
aug/.  e resp/.  l/.  fidelidade  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  a dash,  curv- 
ing to  the  lower  edge.  The  abbreviations  I do  not  attempt  to  read,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  inscription,  etc.,  seems  to  be,  The  August  and  Worshipful 
Lodge,  Fidelity,  in  testimony  of  his  distinguished  heroism.  Copper.  Size  1 8.4 


1 Of  this  Medal  I have  never  learned  of  more  than  a 
single  impression,  and  I believe  it  to  be  unique.  The 
description  is  from  the  original,  worn  on  the  watch- 
chain,  and  I was  informed  the  Brother  was  a member 
of  the  Lodge  named,  located  in  Cuba.  Whether  the 
date  is  that  of  foundation  or  initiation  I was  unable  to 
ascertain;  nor  have  I found  the  place  of  meeting;  in 
short,  although  I gave  an  illustration  of  the  piece  in 
the  Journal  several  years  ago,  no  further  information 
has  reached  me. 

2 This  Medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
act  of  placing  the  heart  of  Dr.  Herrera  in  the  custody 
of  the  Chapter  named.  As  it  refers  to  a Mexican 
Mason,  although  struck  by  a Masonic  body  in  the 
United  States  (Oakland,  California),  I place  it  here. 
See  note  on  DCCCCLXIX. 

3 I translate  the  title  of  the  Lodge  by  the  English 
equivalent.  The  Medal  bears  no  date.  My  descrip- 


tion of  this  (as  of  all  the  following  Brazilian  Medals)  is 
from  a photogravure  printed  in  “ Numismatischc  Samni- 
lung  von  Julius  Mali,  etc.,  1890.”  For  the  opportunity 
to  examine  this  elaborate  work  I am  indebted  to  Dr. 
H.  R.  Storer,  of  Newport,  who  has  frequently  aided  me. 

4 Meili  gives  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  caused  this  Medal  to  be  struck;  it  seems  to  have 
been  presented  by  the  Lodge  Fidelity  in  1S55  to  the 
Brother  named,  who  was  a member  of  the  Lodge  Per- 
fect Friends.  Aug.  C.  may  refer  to  his  position  in 
the  Lodge,  or  more  probably  August  Chapter,  but  of 
this  I have  no  knowledge.  The  date  on  the  reverse,  if 
Aug.  C.  alludes  to  his  rank,  may  show  when  he  held 
it.  If  the  latter  be  the  meaning  perhaps  these  abbrevi- 
ations signify  Distinguished  Chief,  or  to  give  the  cor- 
responding title  used  in  the  American  bodies  of  this 
grade,  Sovereign  Master ; but  as  I have  no  knowledge 
of  Portuguese,  this  is  simply  conjecture. 
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MXIII.  Obverse,  A male  figure  in  short  drapery,  standing,  to  left,  with 
the  finger  of  his  right  hand  on  his  lips  (perhaps  intended  for  St.  John)  ; an 
acacia  bush  at  the  left  and  an  indistinct  figure,  probably  an  eagle’s  head,  be- 
hind him  at  the  right.  Legend,  aug.\  resp/.  loj.\  cap/,  silencio  ao  val  do 
rio  de  jan.  and  five  small  five-pointed  stars  at  the  bottom.  [The  August  and 
Worshipful  Capitular  Lodge  Silence,  in  the  valley  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.]  Re- 
verse, On  the  field  the  inscription  in  seven  lines,  the  first  and  last  two  curv- 
ing to  conform  to  the  edge,  os  obreiros  | desta  | aug.\  loj/.  | off/,  ao  seu 
digno  | ven/.  | jo  ao  severino  da  silva  | 58*60  [The  workmen  of  the  said 
August  Lodge  present  this  to  their  Worshipful  Master  John  Severino  da  Silva, 
December  8,  i860.]  Copper.  Size  17. 1 

MXIV.  Obverse,  Naked  head  in  profile  to  left,  of  de  Mello  Moraes, 
in  an  open  wreath  of  two  olive  sprigs ; the  junction  of  the  stems  at  the  bot- 
tom is  surmounted  by  a small  five-pointed  star,  and  between  the  ends  of  the 
sprigs  at  the  top  is  an  equilateral  triangle  enclosing  a sun,  or  some  object  too 
small  to  be  distinguished.  Under  the  star,  f the  die-cutter’s  initial.  Legend, 

Dr.  ALEXANDRE  JOSE  DE  MELLO  MORAES,  VN.-.  REGNR.-.  DA  L.-.  CAP.-.  CONFR.-.  MA£.-. 

with  a small  pomegranate  separating  the  end  from  the  beginning  of  the  legend. 
[Dr.  Alexander  Jose  de  Mello  Moraes,  the  Regenerator  of  the  Capitular 
Lodge  “ Masonic  Confraternity.”]  Reverse,  The  square  and  compasses  with 
a group  of  three  five-pointed  stars  in  triangular  form  at  the  left,  and  a similar 
group  of  three  pomegranates  at  the  right.  Beneath  this  is  the  inscription  in 
eight  lines,  a todos  membros  | da  aug.-.  loj.-.  cap.-,  confr.-.  ma5--.  | que  cqn- 

TRIBUIRAO  P-  SUAS  LUZF.S  | E SERVI5OS  P-  A REGENERA*.-.  AO.-.  | E GLORIA  DA 
MESMA  AUG.-.  LOJ.-.  | 4°  DIA  DO  30  MEZ  | DO  ANNO  DA  V.-.  L.-.  | 586 1 [I  read 

this,  From  all  the  members  of  the  August  Capitular  Lodge  “ Masonic  Confra- 
ternity,” (to  Dr.  Mello)  who  has  contributed  by  his  labors  and  services  to  the 
regeneration  and  glory  of  the  same,  March  4,  in  the  year  of  True  Light  5861.] 
Copper,  gilt.  Size  23.* 

MXV.  Obverse,  A draped  female  figure,  standing,  holds  in  her  out- 
stretched right  hand  a sprig  of  acacia ; her  left  rests  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
young  girl  who  is  kneeling  before  her,  and  clinging  to  her ; behind  the  stand- 
ing figure  at  the  right  is  a square  pedestal,  on  the  top  of  which  is  lying  a 
pomegranate.  Legend,  aug.-.  e resp.-.  loj.-.  cap.-,  amparo  da  virt.-.  ao  or.-, 
do  braz.-.  a short  dash  at  the  end  of  the  legend.  [August  and  Worshipful 
Lodge  Protector  of  Virtue,  in  the  Orient  of  Brazil.  ?]  Reverse,  Inscription  in 
seven  lines,  the  first  curving  in  a semi-circle  to  conform  to  the  upper  edge, 

i The  figure  may  be  merely  a personification  of  the  here  say,  attends  all  my  renderings  of  the  Brazilian 
name  of  the  Lodge,  but  my  supposition  depends  on  legends.  The  a in  joao  has  a circumflex  accent, 
whether  the  indistinct  figure  is  an  eagle’s  head,  or  not.  2 Struck  by  the  Lodge  named  as  a testimonial  to  Dr. 
The  date  may  not  be  given  correctly  as  I have  read  it,  Moraes,  a distinguished  writer  on  history.  Luzes  per- 
for  here  again  my  ignorance  of  the  Brazilian  custom  of  haps  refers  to  his  reputation  as  a historian.  The  die- 
reckoning the  Masonic  year,  and  the  uncertainty  as  cutter  was  possibly  Z.  Ferrez.  Described  from  a photo- 
to  whether  the  figure  above  denotes  the  month  or  not,  gravure,  which  is  not  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  small 
prevents  me  from  deciding.  The  same  doubt,  I may  letters. 
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OS  OBREIROS  DESTA  AUG.%  I.OJ.-.  | OFF-!  | AO  SEO  DIGNO  | VEN.-.  | ANTONIO  G.  DE 

m.  braga  | em  27  de  abril  de  | 586 1 [The  workmen  of  this  August  Lodge 
present  this  to  their  Worshipful  Master,  Antonio  G.  de  M.  Braza,  April  27, 
1861.]  The  Medal  is  surmounted  by  a cluster  of  working  tools,  the  square, 
compasses  enclosing  the  meridian  sun,  and  a rule  resting  on  the  upper  edge. 
A small  diamond  was  inserted  in  the  joint  of  the  compasses.  Gold.  Size  20.' 


[To  be  continued.] 


W.  T.  R.  M. 


CHINESE  SILVER  COINAGE. 

The  mint  lately  ordered  by  the  Viceroy,  Chang  Chih-Tung,  from  Europe,  is  now 
actively  at  work  in  VVuchong  turning  out  silver  coin  in  denominations  of  five,  ten  and 
twenty  cent  pieces  and  of  one  dollar. 

The  coin  is  handsomely  minted  and  is  circulating  rapidly  among  the  people,  who 
are  becoming  tired  of  the  heavy  brass  coin,  valued  at  from  ten  to  twelve  for  a cent.  It 
requires  a coolie  with  a large  basket  to  carry  ten  dollars’  worth.  One  of  the  curses  of 
China  is  this  cheap  money  — one  hundred  cash  in  many  instances  being  considered 
good  pay  for  a day’s  wages. 

This  is  the  second  mint  that  the  Viceroy  has  established  in  China.  The  other 
is  located  in  Canton.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  officers  to  run  the  Wuchong  mint  to 
its  fullest  capacity. 


BELGIAN-SWISS  EXPOSITION  MEDAL. 

Mons.  G.  Schildknecht,  of  Brussels,  has  issued  a Medal  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  Belgian  Exposition  of  “ Products  exportable  to  Switzerland,” 
which  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1894.  The  dies  were  cut  by  M.  Georges  Hantz, 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  at  Geneva.  The  obverse  shows 
a female  figure  seated  at  the  left,  and  facing  to  right ; her  right  hand  supports 
beside  her  a shield  bearing  the  Swiss  cross  ; in  the  background  is  a kneeling 
figure  who  leans  on  the  knee  of  the  first,  and  in  front  and  facing  the  former 
is  a winged  cherub  with  uplifted  hands  presenting  a cornucopia,  while  in  the 
background  at  the  right  is  an  olive  tree,  near  which  is  a plough  and  a geared 
wheel,  emblematic  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Legend,  la  suisse 
accueille  les  produits  de  la  belgique  [Switzerland  receives  the  products  of 
Belgium.]  The  reverse  has  at  the  base  a shield  with  the  Belgian  arms,  and 
palm  branches  on  either  side,  crossed  beneath  its  base.  In  the  distance,  on 
the  field,  are  the  mountains  and  lake  of  Geneva,  over  which,  in  a line  curving 
upward,  post  tenebras  lux  [After  darkness  light]  on  clouds  (?).  Above  is 
a heraldic  device  with  branches  of  oak  and  olive  on  either  side,  and  consist- 
ing apparently  of  an  eagle  displayed  dimidiated  on  the  dexter  and  a key  erect 
on  the  sinister  side,  with  the  All-seeing  Eye  above.  (The  engraving  from 

i From  Meili’s  photogravure.  No  account  of  the  history  of  the  piece  is  given. 
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which  our  description  is  given  is  not  clearly  printed  in  this  portion,  and  we 
may  not  have  described  this  device  exactly.)  Legend,  on  a ribbon,  the  upper 
ends  of  which  fall  within  the  field  beside  the  device,  beaux  arts  on  the  left, 
Industrie  on  the  right,  and  exposition  geneve  1894  below,  completing  the 
circle.  The  Medal  is  of  size  38  nearly,  American  scale,  and  was  struck  in 
bronze,  some  of  the  impressions  being  silvered  and  others  gilt. 


OBITUARY. 

ISAAC  FRANCIS  WOOD. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Wood  died  quite  suddenly  at  his  home  on  Milton  Avenue,  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  September  25.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  but  his  death 
was  caused  by  apoplexy.  He  was  a son  of  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  Wood,  a well-known 
resident  and  noted  physician  of  New  York,  where  he  formerly  resided,  but  had  been 
living  for  several  years  in  Rahway.  If  we  mistake  not,  he  was  a graduate  of  Haver- 
ford  College.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Numismatics  and  one  of  the  original 
members  and  incorporators  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society 
of  New  York,  and  for  many  years  its  Librarian.  His  tastes  led  him  to  the  study  of 
history  and  archaeology,  and  he  made  a fine  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  portions 
of  which  he  sold  some  years  since.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  “The  New  York 
Medal  Club,”  which  issued  quite  a number  of  pieces  — among  them  the  satirical 
Tilden  medal,  the  Washington  “Key-stone,”  with  the  legend  “He  was  a Brother  of 
the  mystic  tie,”  etc.  He  was  also  a member  of  several  learned  societies.  He  mar- 
ried a sister  of  Judge  Hugh  H.  Bowne,  who  survives  him. 

GEORGE  M.  PARSONS,  LL.  D. 

The  death  of  George  M.  Parsons,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  announced  as 
occurring  in  September  last.  Mr.  Parsons  was  well-known  to  many  readers  of  the 
Journal , to  which  in  former  years  he  was  a frequent  contributor.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  Historical  series  of  Medals  relating  to  America,  whether  struck  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  and  his  papers  on  these  medals  and  kindred  subjects  were  valu- 
able, not  alone  for  their  scholarly  character,  but  for  the  wide  research  and  careful 
study  which  he  gave  to  their  preparation.  His  ample  fortune  enabled  him  to  gather 
in  his  cabinet  some  of  the  rarest  of  the  American  Colonials,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
to  aid  the  students  of  our  medallic  history,  by  opening  to  their  inspection  the  treasures 
of  his  collection.  We  greatly  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  further  particulars  of 
one  whose  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Journal  had  extended  over  twenty-five  years 
without  abatement. 

WILLIAM  LANDER  BASTIAN. 

William  Lander  Bastian,  second  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Bastian,  was  born  in 
Montreal,  March  4th,  i860,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  17th  of  July  last.  His  bus- 
iness life  was  spent  there,  and  by  industry  and  uprightness  he  was  remarkably 
successful.  His  parents  were  Cornish  by  birth,  and  he  had  among  other  character- 
istics much  of  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  speech  of  that  people.  Numismatic 
tastes  began  to  develop  in  him  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  And  such  was  his  ardor 
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and  the  energy  displayed  in  his  favorite  pastime,  that,  during  the  twenty  years  he 
continued  to  collect,  he  had  gathered  together  an  extensive  cabinet  of  coins  and 
medals  chiefly  Canadian,  which  included  some  very  notable  pieces.  He  also  paid  much 
attention  to  Military  medals,  largely  English.  Mr.  Bastian  collected  sometimes  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  purchasing  and  retaining  large  lots  of  coppers  when  offered  at  a 
reasonable  price.  In  this  way  his  duplicates  numbered  at  the  time  of  his  death  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand,  mainly  Canadian  and  foreign  coppers.  His  bearing  towards 
his  confreres,  especially  beginners,  was  kindly  and  considerate,  and,  although  he  had 
only  received  a common  school  education,  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  so  exten- 
sive and  his  manner  so  simple  and  attractive,  that  his  place  of  business  became  a 
regular  collectors’  rendezvous.  He  was  for  a long  time  an  active  member  of  the 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Montreal,  having  served  for  a number  of  years 
as  a member  of  its  Council.  His  presence  will  indeed  be  missed  at  its  meetings. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  about  a year  ago,  he  for  a time  took  little 
if  any  interest  in  coins  ; but  only  a week  or  so  before  his  final  illness  his  old  love 
returned  and  he  purchased,  besides  a number  of  War  medals,  a “North  West  Com- 
pany” beaver  token,  for  which  he  paid  $65.  The  writer’s  last  talk  with  him,  only  a 
week  before  his  death,  was  about  this  token,  which  he  showed  with  evident  pleasure. 
The  conclusion  mutually  arrived  at  was  that  these  tokens  were  given  to  the  Indians 
as  checks  in  exchange  for  their  furs,  and  that  from  signs  of  wear  round  the  hole  which 
appears  in  every  known  specimen,  they  were  carried  on  a string  suspended  round  the 
neck.  Shortly  after  his  death  his  closed  house  was  entered  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  collection,  including  many  of  the  most  valuable  pieces,  was  stolen.  It  appears 
nothing  was  disturbed  but  his  numismatic  treasures.  The  thief  must  have  been  well 
up  in  numismatics,  especially  so  far  as  the  value  of  coins  is  concerned,  for  he  care- 
fully selected  only  the  rarer  pieces,  leaving  the  commoner  varieties  and  the  hoard  of 
duplicates  untouched.  What  remained  was  sold  in  one  lot,  by  public  auction,  for 
$960,  on  the  5th  of  September,  at  his  late  residence,  89  Park  Avenue. 

R.  W.  McL. 


CURIOUS  SPANISH  COUNTERFEIT. 

An  interesting  piece  recently  came  to  our  hands  which  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
note  and  record.  It  was  a well-executed  copy  of  the  8 Reales  piece  of  carolus  * mi 
• dei  * gratia  * type,  bearing  the  date  of  1750.  It  purported  to  be  from  the  Lima 
mint,  with  the  initials  of  the  assayer  or  moneyer,  J.  P.,  who,  according  to  the  records 
made  from  coins,  placed  his  letters  on  the  issues  from  the  Lima  mint  between  the 
years  1804  and  1823.  The  piece  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  long  been 
utilized  in  the  China  trade,  for  it  has  the  usual  chop  marks  in  great  variety  and  very 
many  instances.  This  would  indicate  that  its  genuineness  was  undoubted.  Notwith- 
standing the  abundant  significations  of  approval  and  the  excellent  general  appearance, 
together  with  a good  ring,  we  made  a trial  of  the  metal,  by  cutting  deeply  into  the 
edge  and  we  were  compelled  to  agree  with  the  Eastern  decisions,  as  to  purity  of  metal. 
It  was  good  silver.  We  regret  not  having  weighed  the  piece,  but  from  the  many  we 
have  handled  we  judge  the  discrepancy,  if  any,  was  immaterial ; there  was  surely 
nothing  in  its  appearance  which  arrested  our  attention  in  this  particular  direction. 

L. 
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EDITORIAL. 

COW-MONEY  AND  STATERS. 

A well-known  writer  has  lately  made  some  very  positive  statements,  in  a Boston  paper, 
which  if  true,  would  settle  once  for  all  the  disputed  questions  concerning  the  origin  of  coin- 
age, and  which  therefore  seem  to  require  notice.  Biieriv,  his  positions  are  (1)  that  the  “unit 
of  value  of  the  ancient  world  was  the  cow  and  the  ox;”  (2)  that  “gold  and  copper  preceded 
silver  and  iron  ” for  money;  (3)  that  the  “first  metallic  unit  of  value  of  the  then  known  world 
[about  700  B.  C.]  was  a lump  of  gold  weighing  about  135  grains,  which  was  equated  to  the 
value  of  the  cow,  not  the  cow'  to  the  gold ; ” (4)  that  “one  hundred  and  thirty-five  grains  was 
the  weight  of  the  original  Greek  Stater , the  first  coin  known  to  history ” (italics  are  ours);  and 
(5)  “when  the  first  coinage  took  place,  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  these  lumps  of 
metal  were  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  cow  or  the  ox.” 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  discuss  all  these  assertions  at  length,  but  as  to  the 
first  of  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  evident  to  every  numismatist,  that  the  limit  is  too 
narrow.  The  “unit  of  value  ” varied  according  to  national  peculiarities  and  conditions.  The 
use  of  silver  instead  of  gold  for  mercantile  purposes,  in  the  transactions  of  Abraham,  by  the 
Midianites,  etc.,  as  mentioned  in  Genesis,  which  are  the  earliest  dealings  of  which  we  have 
record,  the  example  of  the  use  of  iron  cited  from  Homer  by  Mr.  Cummings,  on  a preceding 
page,  and  the  iron  bars  hung  up  in  a temple,  by  Pheidon  of  Argos,  when  the  silver  coinage  of 
Aegina  displaced  them,  seem  to  be  a sufficient  answer  to  the  second. 

To  the  third  statement  we  might  reply  by  asking,  “How  does  he  know?”  It  is  by  no 
means  settled  that  the  “ earliest  coinage  ” was  Lydian,  and  the  word  stater  does  not  in  itself 
convey  so  exact  a meaning  as  to  allow  us  to  admit  without  question  the  assertion  of  the  writer 
in  the  Transcript '.  It  is  stated  on  very  high  authority  that  this  word  stater  first  occurs  as  a 
name  for  the  Persian  gold  coin,  in  Herodotus  (3  : 130).  The  Babylonic  stater  followed  by  the 
Lydians,  weighed  150  grains.  The  oldest  Lydian  coins  bear  the  head  of  a bull  and  of  a lion, 
sometimes  conjoined,  from  which  it  has  been  contended  that  this  type  was  of  Persian  or  Assyrian 
origin,  and  that  hence  there  is  great  probability,  if  these  coins  were  struck  by  Gyges  or  Croesus 
(see  Herodotus  1 : 54),  that  the  idea  did  not  originate  with  them,  but  was  derived  from  nations 
farther  East.  Mr.  Head,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum  (Macedonia), 
gives  the  weight  of  the  Greco-Asiatic  stater  as  220  grains;  the  Persic,  170;  the  Aeginetic, 
190;  and  the  Attic  (Euboic),  270.  These  weights,  he  remarks,  are  “only  approximate.” 
Demosthenes  (914:  11),  speaking  of  a later  time,  tells  us  that  the  stater  of  Cvzicus  was  of 
greater  weight  than  that  of  other  cities,  and  passed  for  twenty-eight  drachmae  at  Athens,  in- 
stead of  twenty.  The  basest  was  the  Phocaean.  At  one  time  the  silver  tetradrachm,  having 
a value  of  about  70  cents,  was  called  a stater;  later  the  didrachm  of  135  grains  was  so-called. 
The  old  Macedonian  standard  was  108  grains  to  a drachm,  but  Philip  II  coined  staters  accord- 
ing to  the  Attic  standard  of  the  period,  of  66  grains  to  a drachm,  and  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  silver  coinage  was  made  to  conform  to  the  same  standard.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
both  the  third  and  fourth  statements  above  are  altogether  too  broad  to  be  accepted  without 
qualification,  and  the  latter  is  sufficiently  answered  by  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  varying 
weight  of  the  “stater”  at  different  times  and  in  different  places. 

Prof.  Ridgeway  notes  in  his  Metallic  Currency  the  fact  that  “ there  were  many  fluctua- 
tions in  the  standards  employed  for  electrum  [of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Lydian 
pieces  of  700  B.  C.  were  composed]  and  silver,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  gold  unit  remained 
unchanged  from  Homer  to  Alexander,”  which  he  thinks  is  “ to  be  explained  by  the  fluctua- 
tions.in  value  of  these  metals  in  their  relations  one  towards  another.”  As  to  the  broad  State- 
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ment  concerning  the  gold  unit,  there  is  room  for  an  argument  which  we  cannot  now  undertake 
to  enter  upon,  but  it  is  evident  that  its  acceptance  depends  not  only  on  the  determination  of 
which  stater  or  coin  should  be  taken  in  establishing  this  “ unit,”  but  also  on  a general  consen- 
sus, which,  admitting  it  existed  among  the  Greeks,  the  varying  standards  cited  above  as  used 
by  others  prove  was  not  universal.  We  cannot  take  the  Lydian  coins,  for  they  varied,  as  he 
admits,  being  of  mixed  silver  and  gold,  while  the  darics,  on  the  other  hand,  although  of  very 
pure  gold,  varied  in  weight  and  therefore  in  intrinsic  value.  On  these  we  shall  comment 
below. 

As  to  his  final  statement:  The  famous  exchange  between  Glaucus  and  Diomedes,  when 
the  former  traded  his  golden  armor,  of  the  value  of  100  oxen,  for  the  brazen  suit  of  Diomedes, 
seems  at  first  sight  to  give  us  a clue  to  comparative  values ; but  we  do  not  know  the  weight  or 
intrinsic  value  of  the  golden  armor,  nor  how  much  was  due  to  workmanship.  Julius  Pollux, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  175,  a thousand  years  or  more  after  Homer,  thinks  that  “the  ‘oxen* 
(1 boes ) were  coins  of  silver  or  gold  known  to  Homer,  and  so  called  from  the  device  of  an  ox 
with  which  they  had  been  stamped,  and  having  the  value  of  a didrachm.”  But  this  conjecture 
of  Pollux  lacks  confirmation,  and  no  modern  numismatist  of  any  reputation  adopts  it.  If  it 
be  true,  while  it  confirms  one,  it  contradicts  another  statement  of  the  Transcript  writer,  for 
then  such  coins  must  have  been  struck  before  the  tune  of  Homer , and  hence  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years  earlier  than  the  date  which  he  gives  as  that  of  the  first  coinage.  Which  horn  shall 
we  take  ? 

Herodotus  (born  about  484  B.  C.)  says  in  his  History  of  the  Lydians  (1  : 94),  that  “ so 
far  as  we  know,”  they  “ were  the  first  people  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin,” 
and  with  him  Athenaeus  agrees  (A.  D.  200).  We  have  not  examined  the  original,  but  the 
expression  in  the  translation  before  us  is  noticeable,  as  it  is  “ introduce  the  use,”  not  invent 
the  art . Dr.  Barclay  V.  Head  of  the  British  Museum,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  ancient 
coins,  whom  we  have  cited  above,  tells  us  that  “the  earliest  Lydian  coins  date  from  the  reign 
of  Gyges,  who  ascended  the  throne  about  B.  C.  700.”  He  adds,  “these  are  bean-shaped 
lumps  of  native  Lydian  gold  ore,  which  contained  a large  admixture  of  silver,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  electrum,  or  pale  gold.”  Such  a lump  of  metal,  even  if  it  weighed  135  grains,  was 
evidently  a somewhat  variable  unit  of  value,  as  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  nugget  could 
not  readily  be  determined,  for  the  delicate  processes  of  assaying  were  then  unknown,  and  the 
“ touch-stone  ” mentioned  below,  had  not  come  into  use.  The  first  of  these  coins  were  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  a lion ; some  writers  have  claimed  that  this  device  was  a symbol  of  Cybele. 
Later  discoveries  render  this  very  doubtful.  Here,  however,  we  have  the  date  of  700  B.  C., 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  “ Arundel  Marbles,”  sometimes  called  the  “ Parian  Chronicle,” 
which,  while  making  no  allusion  to  the  Lydian  coins,  substantially  determine  the  date  of 
Aeginetan  coinage.  From  these  it  appears  that  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  struck  pieces  of  silver 
about  that  date,  or  as  others  prefer  to  read  it,  “ introduced  among  the  Greeks  a regular  coin- 
age.” These  pieces  bore  a tortoise . It  is  noticeable  that  here  again  it  is  not  definitely  stated 
that  the  Aeginetans,  who  like  the  Lydians  were  of  Pelasgic  origin,  invented  coinage.  The  dis- 
covery at  Abydos  and  at  Khorsabad  and  Nimroud,  of  weights  of  differing  amounts  in  the  form 
of  a lion,  the  exact  device  on  the  Lydian  coins,  — weights  which  must  have  been  from  75  to 
100  years  older  than  those  coins,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  they  bear,  — seems  to  point 
to  an  Eastern  origin  of  the  type. 

Again,  the  first  coins,  whether  Lydian  or  Aeginetan,  or  even  of  Miletus,  which  as  some 
believe  may  be  older  still,  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  bear  an  ox  or  cow.  A bull’s  head  is  found 
on  later  pieces  attributed  to  Sardis,  the  chief  city  of  Lydia,  and  usually  face  to  face  with  a 
lion.  Various  meanings,  such  as  an  allusion  to  the  public  games  of  Persia,  where  the  combat 
between  a lion  and  a bull  was  a prominent  feature,  or  to  the  Assyrian  emblem,  and  also  an 
astronomic  allusion  to  the  sun,  etc.,  have  been  assigned  to  this  type,  as  mentioned  elsewhere. 
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The  first  coins  of  Miletus  also  bear  a lion.  The  silver  coins  of  Aegina,  with  the  tortoise,  are 
by  many  authorities  called  the  oldest  strictly  Greek  coins.  Hera  or  Juno  was  the  popular 
divinity  of  Argos ; but  instead  of  placing  her  well-known  symbol,  the  cow,  on  his  coins, 
Pheidon  contented  himself  with  hanging  up  in  her  temple  the  “ cumbrous  bronze  and  iron  bars 
( obeliskoi ) which  had  served says  Head,  “ the  purposes  of  money  before  his  time”  It  is  from 
the  word  “ obeliskos,”  literally  a spike  or  nail,  and  “ drachma, ” a handful  of  such  spikes,  used 
in  Homer,  that  the  Greek  names  for  the  coins  called  obolus  and  drachm  were  derived.  It  is 
clear  that  these  spikes,  which  whether  of  iron,  copper,  bronze,  or  some  other  metal,  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  gold,  anciently  served  the  purpose  of  exchange. 

The  true  significance  of  the  devices  of  the  lion  on  Lydian  money,  the  tortoise  on  that  of 
Aegina,  the  bull  on  the  coins  of  Cretan  and  many  other  cities,  which  are  so  often  accom- 
panied by  stars,  has  long  been  a puzzle  to  numismatists  ; but  this  has  been  discussed  so  fully 
in  the  Journal  that  we  need  not  again  refer  to  it. 

The  “earliest  coins”  we  have  of  the  Pelasgic  race  to  which  the  Greeks  belonged,  are 
of  gold,  if  we  take  those  of  Miletus  in  Ionia  to  be  the  most  ancient ; of  electrum,  if  we  give 
precedence  to  those  of  Lydia,  or  of  silver,  if  we  place  Aegina  first ; the  relative  precedence 
being  a question  not  beyond  controversy  ; but  the  antiquity  of  the  Persian  daric  may  well  be 
greater  than  either,  as  is  claimed  by  many  students,  and  among  them  Mionnet,  of  France,  a 
high  authority.  We  say  nothing  of  the  old  shekels,  which  may  or  may  not  have  had  a stamp 
upon  them  ; and  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a stamp,  with  all  it  implies,  is,  it  should  be 
remembered,  all  that  differentiates  money  from  bullion,  and  makes  it  coin.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  while  we  have  pictures  of  Egyptians  weighing  money  in  scales  against 
weights  which  have  the  form  of  heads  of  oxen,  with  others  of  various  animals,  a sheep,  a stag, 
a lion,  a gazelle,  near  at  hand,  no  ring-money,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  counter  scale,  or  indeed 
anything  which  can  be  called  money,  has  yet  been  exhumed  in  Egypt.  Even  Piazzi  Smyth> 
who  discerns  so  many  wonderful  things  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  including  weights  and  measures, 
confesses  he  has  been  unable  to  find  anything  about  money  there. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  weights,  by  their  form,  show  us  that  their  corresponding 
weight  in  the  precious  metal  was  equated  to  that  of  the  animal,  a cow  or  a lamb,  which  they 
represent.  But  what  was  the  metal  ? If  gold,  and  the  weights  are  drawn  in  just  proportions, 
cattle  were  valuable  property  in  those  days.  What  shall  we  say  about  the  lion  and  the  duck 
weights,  of  various  sizes,  in  the  British  Museum,  or  the  stag  and  gazelle  weights  pictured  on 
the  walls  of  Thebes  ? Was  there  a varying  price  for  lions  in  the  Babylonian  market,  or  for 
gazelles  in  Egypt  ? We  know  from  Homer  that  an  ox  was  exchanged  for  a bar  of  bronze 
three  feet  long,  and  that  a woman  who  understood  several  useful  arts  was  considered  worth 
four  oxen ; are  we  then  to  infer  that  a cow  was  worth  135  grains,  or  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  ? Surely,  if  so,  those  were  days  of  low  values.  If  the  assertion  of  this  equating  pro- 
cess be  true,  yet  as  the  weights  of  similar  form  vary  in  size,  who  shall  tell  us  the  equation  ? 

It  seems  as  absurd  to  claim  that  the  types  of  the  old  Greek  coins  had  a certain  reference 
to  some  imaginary  equated  value  of  an  ox  or  cow,  in  the  presence  of  the  devices  of  lions  and 
cuttle  fish  and  tortoises,  and  others,  probably  of  equal  antiquity,  as  it  would  be  to  claim  the 
same  significance  for  the  devices  on  our  own  coinage  with  its  remarkable  eagles,  the  English 
with  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  or  the  German  pieces  with  their  double-headed  eagles  and 
double-tailed  lions,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  oldest  gold  coins  known  to  Athens  probably  came,  if  not  from  Persia,  from  the 
Pelasgic  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  Greeks,  strictly  speak- 
ing, had  a gold  coinage  of  their  own  at  all,  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  Some  time 
after  his  reign  gold  staters  weighing  two,  and  valued  at  twenty  drachms  (which  shows  the  ratio 
and  unit  of  value  at  that  time),  as  well  as  pieces  of  half  and  double  that  value,  were  issued. 
It  is  also  clear  from  Pliny’s  account  that  the  Greeks  had  no  gold  coin  of  their  own  striking  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  though  they  had  stores  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  Acropolis. 

That  gold  was  highly  valued  as  a precious  metal  in  the  earliest  times  we  know  not  only 
from  Scripture  but  from  Homer,  who  speaks  of  two  cities  only,  Orchomenus  and  Mycene,  as 
“ rich  in  gold,”  and  also  from  the  excavations  by  Schliemann  at  the  latter  city ; but  the  gold 
coins  in  circulation  in  Greece,  for  two  centuries  after  silver  had  been  coined,  say  as  late  as  500 
B.  C.,  were  darics,  Persian  coins  with  the  device  of  a kneeling  archer,  which  were  preferred 
to  those  of  electrum.  These  gold  darics,  like  the  Lydian  electrum  pieces,  varied  slightly  in 
intrinsic  value  at  different  periods,  ranging  from  124  to  135  grains.  The  Athenians  called 
these  pieces  “ staters,”  and  “ chrusoi,”  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  these  darics  (the  date 
of  whose  first  appearance  in  a land  which  was  the  “ distant  East  ” to  Greece,  and  even  in 
Greece  itself,  has  not  been  settled)  formed  the  standard  by  which  at  some  early  period,  the 
weight  of  the  Attic  drachm  was  determined. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  wherever  Attic  silver  went,  its  purity  (97  per  cent.)  made  it  sell  to 
advantage.  “Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  her  silver,  and  the  justness  of  its 
weight.”  But  copper,  though  our  writer  says  its  use  preceded  that  of  silver,  was  not  coined 
until  the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  was  then  soon  recalled  by  a proclamation 
that  silver  was  the  lawful  money  of  Athens,  though  the  baser  metal  afterwards  came  again 
into  use. 

A careful  test  of  over  500  specimens  of  these  Attic  coins,  made  by  Letronne,  shows  that 
the  weight  of  the  old  Attic  drachm  was  designed  to  be  a trifle  over  67  grains,  and  the  didrachm, 
or  double  drachm,  therefore  weighed  about  135  grains.  Here  then  we  find  the  weight  which 
closely  approximates  that  of  the  golden  daric  with  its  device  of  a royal  archer.  This  last  was 
not  improbably  the  original  stater  or  standard  used  by  the  Greeks,  — not  the  rude  lump  of 
metal,  which  whether  from  the  Greek  Aegina  or  Lydia,  the  fountain-heads  of  coinage  as  prac- 
ticed by  that  people,  originally  bore  a tortoise  or  a lion,  the  latter  sometimes  conjoined  with  a 
bull,  as  already  mentioned. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a very  interesting  article  in 
the  last  number  of  the  “ Numismatic  Chronicle ,”  of  London,  by  Prof.  William  Ridgeway,  of 
the  University  at  Cambridge,  the  author  of  a learned  work  on  “ Metallic  Currency.”  In  this 
paper  he  quotes  a passage  from  the  treatise  of  Theophrastus,  “ De  Lapidibus  ” (§  46),  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  his  attention  and  that  of  numismatists  and  metrologists ; this  describes 
the  “ Lydian  stone,”  used  as  a “ touch-stone  ” to  determine  the  quantity  of  alloy  in  coin.  After 
comments  on  the  passage,  to  which  we  have  not  space  to  refer,  he  shows  that  by  the  aid  of 
this  passage  we  are  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  “ construct  a complete  table  of  older  Greek 
weights,”  and  gives  the  following:  “12  barleycorns  equal  1 obol ; 6 obols,  1 drachm;  2 
drachms,  1 stater.”  This  is  the  later  Attic  stater  of  135  grains,  and  the  table  is  that  of  the 
Attic  weight  of  the  precious  metals.  “ For  money  purposes,”  he  continues,  “ the  obol  was 
divided  originally  into  12  chalci,  or  coppers,  as  in  the  Aeginetan  system  (see  Metallic  Currency, 
p.  346),  and  the  Attic  system,  where  the  silver  obol  was  only  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
Aeginetan  obol,  into  8 chalci.”  Later  in  the  same  paper  he  notes  the  probability  “ that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  silver  and  electrum  standards  were  caused  not  only  by  fluctuations  in  the  values 
in  the  precious  metals,  but  also  by  the  quality  of  the  metal  put  into  such  electrum  or  silver 
coins.  For  if  we  are  to  strike  a coin  of  inferior  silver  equal  in  value  to  one  of  pure  silver,  the 
former  must  contain  a greater  weight  of  metal.  It  is  also  to  be  carefully  observed  that  the 
development  of  the  use  of  the  touch-stone  described  by  Theophrastus  has  its  origin  in  the 
region  of  Tmolus,  the  great  source  of  the  supply  of  electrum.”  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Romans  called  the  touch-stone  Lapis  Lydius , and  the  Tmolus  was  the  Lydian  river,  from 
which  the  electrum  or  native  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  was  taken,  and  the  metal  of  which  the 
earliest  Lydian  coins  were  struck. 
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CONCERNING  RESTRIKES. 

In  the  Journal  for  July,  1894,  we  announced  that  a London  dealer  who  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  dies  of  the  Halfpenny  Token  of  the  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada,  well 
known  to  collectors  of  the  Canadian  series  as  one  of  the  rarest  pieces  of  the  Dominion,  had 
advertised  his  intention  of  issuing  twelve  restrikes  in  silver  and  fifty  in  bronze,  to  be  sold  to 
those  who  might  desire  to  purchase.  We  then  expressed  our  regret  at  this  announcement, 
and  condemned  the  practice  of  issuing  restrikes  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  origi- 
nals. It  appears  that  the  article  was  copied  in  a London  Numismatic  Journal,  and  excited  the 
resentment  of  the  owner  of  the  dies,  and  The  Numismatist  for  August  last  has  some  comments 
on  the  subject  from  one  of  its  correspondents,  who  expresses  his  anxiety  to  know  what  the 
Journal  has  to  say  further  on  the  subject. 

After  turning  to  the  article  in  our  July  issue,  and  reading  the  comments  thereon  in  the 
Numismatist,  we  have  this  to  say.  The  practice  of  putting  forth  restrikes  of  rare  pieces,  with 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  originals,  is  unfair  to  collectors.  Those  who  possess  an 
original  want  none  of  the  restrikes.  The  only  market  remaining  is  furnished  by  collectors 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  restrikes  or  desire  a substitute  indistinguishable  by 
others,  for  something  beyond  their  reach.  Again,  this  at  once  depreciates  the  value  of  the 
original  pieces  to  a very  great  extent.  The  correspondent  who  sent  us  the  article  which 
has  given  offence  informed  us  that  he  owned  an  original  for  which  he  had  paid  forty  dol- 
lars or  more.  Its  value,  if  placed  in  a Sale  beside  one  of  the  restrikes  without  a distin- 
guishing mark,  would  fall  to  one  quarter  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  latter  appeared.  The 
most  expert  dealer  could  not  identify  the  original  if  its  condition  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
restrike,  by  no  means  an  impossible  supposition,  for  “ uncirculated  ” pieces  from  these  dies, 
with  no  intimation  from  the  seller  that  they  were  restrikes,  have  been  offered  within  a compar- 
atively few  years.  This  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  no  one  can  dispute,  and  the  dealer 
who  knows  of  the  restrike  and  the  collector  who  does  not,  stand  in  a very  different  relationship 
to  each  other  from  that  which  would  be  the  case  if  no  restrikes  had  been  made.  Suppose  a 
dealer  to  have  a feeble  conscience,  and  his  temptation  would  be  still  greater  to  deceive.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  collectors  of  French  Medals  that  the  practice  of  putting  out  restrikes  without 
distinguishing  marks  is  forbidden  by  law.  Such  pieces  must  not  only  state  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  originals,  but  must  also  bear  an  edge  device  which  shows  the  time  when  they  were 
issued.  This  action,  no  less  necessary  than  just,  as  experience  has  proved,  has  never  been 
criticized.  The  Journal  has  in  the  past,  and  now  again  repeats  the  expression  of  its  wish  that 
such  a rule  should  be  adopted  by  our  National  Mint.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  distinguish- 
ing originals  of  our  National  Medals  from  restrikes,  and  in  our  judgment  the  time  has  come  to 
put  a stop  to  all  such  opportunities  of  deception.  It  is  true  that  nobody  now  can  tell  whether 
his  Medal  of  Perry’s  Victory  was  one  struck  at  the  time,  or  a restrike  of  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty 
years  after,  and  therefore  cannot  complain  of  attempted  deception  ; for  any  one  who  desires 
can  order  one  at  the  Mint,  and  obtain  it  on  paying  the  stipulated  price.  The  result  is  that 
originals  long  since  lost  any  special  value,  except  in  cases  where  the  genealogy  of  the  piece 
could  be  established  beyond  question.  The  same  is  measurably  true  of  the  Franco-American 
jetons.  Thirty  years  or  more  ago,  they  were  very  rare,  and  commanded  excellent  prices. 
Later,  restrikes  began  to  appear  in  such  numbers,  that  the  price  fell  till  it  can  hardly  be  told 
what  they  are  worth  to-day.  And  this  was  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  matter.  The  obverse 
die  has,  on  all  of  these,  a head  of  Louis  XV ; but  the  workmen  at  the  French  Mint,  in  getting 
out  their  various  restrikes,  at  different  times,  seem  to  have  picked  up  the  most  convenient  die 
which  bore  the  monarch’s  head  ; and  so  many  varieties  are  now  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors, 
which  bear  the  bust  or  head  of  the  King,  sometimes  laureated,  and  sometimes  not,  now  draped 
and  now  unclothed,  now  with  armor  and  now  without,  that  no  one  knows  which  was  the  orig- 
inal, not  even  the  officials  of  the  French  Mint  themselves.  A glance  at  the  numerous  varieties 
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described  by  Betts,  by  Leroux  and  others,  will  establish  this  beyond  question.  Twenty  years 
hence,  or  even  sooner,  the  same  difficulty  of  distinguishing  these  new  Canadian  restrikes  from 
originals  will  throw  a cloud  over  every  impression.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  they  have 
already  done  so,  in  some  cases. 

We  take  the  ground  that  for  any  person  to  lend  his  aid  to  what  it  cannot  be  denied  will 
inevitably  bring  about  such  a result,  by  failing  to  mark  his  pieces  as  restrikes,  deserves  con- 
demnation. It  might,  and  probably  would,  depreciate  the  market  value  of  the  later  issues,  to 
place  such  a stamp  upon  them,  and  no  better  reason,  that  we  can  discover,  can  be  offered  for 
failing  to  do  so.  But  why  not  let  the  future  owner  know  the  truth  1 The  first  buyer  may  be 
fully  aware  of  what  he  is  purchasing,  but  he  will  not  be  the  perpetual  owner,  and  how  about 
the  subsequent  buyers?  What  protection  will  they  have  ? 

In  this  opinion  we  know  we  have  the  concurrence  of  the  authorities  of  the  French  Mint ; 
we  believe  we  have  that  of  American  collectors  who  value  a genuine  piece  above  its  imitation, 
whether  struck  from  genuine  dies  or  not.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a single  dealer  to-day  in 
the  United  States,  who  does  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  catalogue  his  restrikes  as  such,  if  he 
knows  them  to  be  so,  or  who  would  not  regard  any  other  course  on  his  part  as  dishonorable. 
We  should  be  glad  if  the  Mint  authorities  in  our  own  country,  as  we  have  said  above,  would 
accept  our  views,  and  we  are  by  no  means  hopeless  that  they  will  do  so  at  no  distant  day. 
They  took  the  first  step  to  prevent  restrikes,  when  the  fraud  on  owners  of  1804  Dollars  was 
discovered.  The  annual  cancellation  of  the  dies  of  our  coinage  was  a second  step  in  the  same 
direction.  It  only  remains  to  brand  the  medallic  restrikes  before  they  are  allowed  to  issue. 
And  one  way  to  educate  public  opinion  up  to  this  standard  of  morality,  at  home  or  abroad, 
if  it  has  not  yet  reached  that  point,  which  we  do  not  believe  is  the  case  except  in  isolated 
instances,  even  among  the  owners  of  obsolete  dies,  is  to  frown  upon  the  practice. 

The  Editors  received  several  letters  concerning  these  restrikes  just  before  our  article 
appeared,  expressing  similar  views  to  those  of  our  correspondent  whose  feelings  we  voiced,  and 
one  in  particular  asked  us  whether  this  proposed  issue  would  explain  the  occasional  appear- 
ance at  long  intervals,  of  some  of  these  very  tokens  in  uncirculated  condition,  which  had  been 
sold  at  high  prices.  We  had  no  knowledge  on  that  subject,  and  did  not  then  refer  to  the  fact. 
We  know  nothing  more  now  than  we  did  then  of  the  origin  of  such  pieces,  nor  do  we  know 
when  or  under  what  circumstances  the  dies  came  into  the  hands  of  their  present  owner.  Very 
probably  he  has  not  considered  the  matter  from  the  collector’s  standpoint.  We  are  even  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  pieces  to  which  we  allude  may  have  been  originals,  which  came  to  light 
from  some  forgotten  collection.  But  whether  they  were  or  not,  does  not  now  matter.  It 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  settle  that  question,  but  surely  no  one  would  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  secretly  putting  forth  such  a restrike,  and  the  frankness  with  which  the  announcement 
is  now  made  that  these  later  restrikes  are  from  the  original  dies  can  be  defended  with  no  better 
grace,  so  long  as  they  do  not  state  on  their  edges  or  in  some  other  plain  and  honest  way  that 
they  are  nothing  but  restrikes.  We  hope  the  correspondent  of  the  Numismatist  will  agree  with 
our  views,  but  whether  he  does  or  not,  our  own  opinion  of  the  practice,  and  the  proper  way  to 
treat  it,  remains. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  second  volume  of  the  Numismatics  of  Ancient  Crete,  by 
Svoronos,  is  to  be  published  with  numerous  photogravures  and  in  the  same  style  as  the  first 
volume,  which  appeared  some  time  ago.  The  Provincial  Council  of  Crete  has  voted  the 
necessary  funds,  and  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Paris,  has  contributed 
2,000  francs  to  aid  his  plans.  M.  Svoronos,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Athens,  has  made  a long  sojourn  at  Paris  and  other  European  cities  for  the  study  of  their 
collections  of  ancient  coins,  more  especially  those  relating  to  Crete,  in  order  to  perfect  his 
work.  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  great  importance  to  Numismatists  of 
his  labors,  and  especially  of  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  many  obscure  points  in  the  devices  of 
Greek  Coinage. 
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Vol.  XXX.  BOSTON,  JANUARY,  1896.  No.  3. 


A CURIOUS  ERETRIAN  COIN-TYPE.1 

BY  MONS.  J.  ADRIEN  BLANCHET. 

OLLECTORS  and  students  of  ancient  coins  are  familiar 
with  the  money  struck  for  Eretria,  a town  of  Euboea,  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  These  pieces,  of  different 
weights,  bear  the  following  type  : — 

A cow  standing  to  left,  turning  her  head  backward  and 
scratching  it  with  the  hoof  of  her  left  hind  foot.  On  the 
back  of  the  animal  is  seen  a bird,  seated,  to  left.* 


1 The  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  noticed  the  recent  discussions  in  the  daily  news- 
papers which  followed  an  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  relative  to  “ Cow 
money,”  — some  of  the  arguments  concerning  which  were  editorially  noticed  in  our  last  num- 
ber,— will  be  interested  in  the  comments  on  certain  coins  of  Eretria,  Dicea,  and  Mende, 
bearing  the  type  of  a cow,  written  by  Mons.  J.  Adrien  Blanchet,  which  appeared  in  a late 
issue  of  our  valued  contemporary,  the  “ Revite  Beige  de  Numismatique and  which  we  have 
translated  for  the  Journal . Mons.  Blanchet,  while  believing  that  these  coins  may  have  a 

mythologic  meaning,  suggests  that  the  type  was  inspired  by  a well-known  habit  of  the  animal 
represented.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  mythologic  significance  of  coin  types  of  this  character  is 
too  well  established  to  permit  us  to  think  that  this  coin  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  in 
this  case  as  in  others,  we  merely  have  an  instance  where  the  artist  who  cut  the  die  took  a 
familiar  incident  to  symbolize  the  myth.  The  race  of  unbelievers  is  doubtless  as  ancient  as 
the  oldest  coins,  and  the  type  may  be  the  work  of  some  doubter,  with  a secret  intention  of  ridi- 
culing an  article  of  the  popular  creed,  but  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  authorities  would 
have  allowed  it  to  go  into  circulation,  if  such  a motive  had  been  suspected.  We  do  not  under- 
stand Mons.  Blanchet  to  hint  at  any  such  idea,  however,  and  there  certainly  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  his  proposition  that  the  engraver  simply  utilized  a natural  attitude  in  rendering 
the  myth. 


P- 


2 Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  Central  Greecey 
1 21,  plate  XXIII,  Nos.  1 and  2.  The  reverse,  which 


we  do  not  now  discuss,  has  an  eight-footed  cephalopod 
or  cuttle-fish. 
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Some  pieces  of  smaller  size  simply  bear  the  type  of  a cow  without  the 
bird.1  There  is  another  rare  variety,  which  represents  the  cow  licking  the 
hoof  of  her  left  hind  foot.’ 

It  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  type  of  the  cow,  on  Euboean  coins, 
has  a certain  allusion  to  the  cult  of  the  unhappy  Io ; but  in  general  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  explain  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  cow  and 
the  bird  perched  upon  her  back.  Some  have  claimed  that  the  bird  probably 
represents  Zeus  [under  the  form  of  an  eagle] , who  had  brought  Hermes  to 
the  place  where  Hera  had  fastened  Io  to  a tree.  Those  numismatists  who 
have  commented  on  the  Eretrian  coins  have  called  the  bird  a swallow.3 
Recently  some  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  more  certainly  what  kind 
of  a bird  it  is  which  the  designer  had  in  mind ; perhaps  it  is  a sea-swallow 
( sterna  hirundo) , which  is  very  common  in  the  Aegean  Sea. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Greenwell,  commenting  on  a tetradrachm 
of  Dicea,  an  Eretrian  colony  in  Chalcidice.  This  interesting  piece  has  the 
same  type  as  those  of  the  mother  city,  — a cow  scratching  her  muzzle  and  a 
bird  perched  upon  her  back.4 

Can  this  singular  type  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  mythologic  tradi- 
tions ? We  may  admit  that  some  of  the  Eretrian  traditions  have  not  come 
down  to  us,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  the  people  of  that  district  may  have 
had  some  forgotten  legend  relative  to  Jupiter’s  assuming  the  form  of  a bird, 
and  perching  himself  upon  the  back  of  Io,  who  had  been  transformed  into  a 
cow.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  properly  attempt  to 
discover  if  some  natural  fact  may  not  have  inspired  this  very  curious  type  on 
the  Eretrian  coins.  I have  said  that  on  the  greater  number  of  these  pieces 
the  cow  is  scratching  herself,  and  in  only  a single  instance  does  she  appear  to 
be  licking  the  hoof  of  her  left  hind  leg.  In  these  two  cases  it  is  permissible 
to  suppose  that  the  animal  is  annoyed  by  insects.  If  this  be  granted,  I will 
quote  a passage  from  a recent  work  : — 

“ In  speaking  of  stags,  (elans)  I should  mention  a dark-colored  bird,  with  sharp  claws 
and  pointed  beak,  which  feeds  on  the  parasites  which  infest  the  buffalo,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
boar,  and  also  the  stag.  The  thick  hide  of  the  large  animals  which  I have  named  is  covered 
with  parasites  which  are  very  similar  in  their  form  to  the  insects  commonly  called  ‘ticks,* 
( ixodes  ricinus ) and  are  eagerly  sought  by  these  birds.  By  the  aid  of  their  claws  they  can  cling 
in  any  position  to  the  hide  of  the  animal.  Instead  of  driving  them  away,  the  creatures  to 
whom  they  are  useful  permit  them  to  perch  upon  them  where  they  will,  without  troubling 
themselves  with  their  presence,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a stag  or  a boar  moving  along 
with  twenty  of  these  birds  upon  their  backs.”  6 

1 Ibid,  Nos.  3,  4,  s and  6. 

2 Imhoof-Blumer  and  Otto  Keller,  44  Thier  uttd 
Pflanzenbilder  auf  Miitizen  und  Gemmett ,”  (Represen- 
tations of  Animals  and  Plants  on  Coins  and  Gems,) 

1889,  p.  33,  No.  27,  and  plate  V. 

3 In  the  work  of  Imhoof-Blumer  cited  above,  the 
word  swallow  is  followed  by  a mark  of  interrogation. 
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4 W.  Greenwell,  “ On  Some  Pare  Greek  Coins”  in 
the  A Tumismatic  Chronicle , 1890,  p.  30,  and  plate  III, 
22  ; F.  Imhoof-Blumer,  44  Griechische  Miinzen 1890,  p. 
531,  and  plate  I,  9. 

5 Edward  Foa:  “ Mes  gratides  chasses  dans  /’ Afrique 
centrale  Paris,  1895,  PP*  !^3  and  *64. 
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Thus  we  see  that  there  are  certain  birds  which  perch  themselves  on  the 
backs  of  different  animals,  and  relieve  them  of  their  parasites.  I think  it  pos- 
sible to  explain  by  this  fact  the  choice  of  the  type  on  the  coins  of  Eretria  and 
Dicea.  This  explanation  does  no  violence  to  the  opinion  that  the  type  may 
also  have  had  a certain  relation  to  mythologic  traditions.  But  I believe  it  is 
important  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  type  was  inspired  by  actual  occur- 
rences in  nature. 

Mons.  K.  F.  Kinch,  who  has  recently  made  some  explorations  in  Chal- 
cidice,  has  made  a comment  on  that  region,  which  goes  to  corroborate  this 
suggestion : he  says  that  he  saw  there  certain  birds  which  perched  upon 
cattle  and  asses.  So  that,  even  now,  in  the  same  region  where  the  city  of 
Dicea  once  stood,  we  have  evidence  of  a fact  in  nature  which  resembles  this 
type  on  the  money  of  Dicea  and  Eretria. 

I will  add  that  we  can  also  explain  in  a similar  manner  pieces  struck  by 
Mende,  another  city  of  Chalcidice,  the  coins  of  which  bear  the  device  of  an 
ass,  which  has  a bird  perching  upon  its  back.  For  these  coins  of  Mende,  no 
mythological  explanation  has  been  offered,  so  that  the  natural  explanation 
which  I have  suggested  is  equally  applicable  to  the  coins  of  Eretria  and 
Dicea,  as  well  as  those  of  Mende. 

May  not  the  types  of  the  coins  of  Acanthus  have  been  inspired  by  natu- 
ral occurrences  also?  Indeed,  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  in  the  environs 
of  Acanthus  there  were  lions,  and  bulls  with  enormous  horns.  The  usual 
device  on  the  coins  of  this  city  show  a bull  attacked  by  a lion.' 

One  might  easily  find  other  examples  showing  that  an  observation  of 
nature  would  afford  much  light  towards  the  explanation  of  Greek  numis- 
matics. 


THE  BELGIAN-SWISS  MEDAL. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  a description  of  the  Medal  struck  for 
the  Belgian  Exposition  at  Geneva  was  given  ; a fine  engraving  of  this  Medal 
has  since  been  sent  us,  by  which  we  find  that  the  following  corrections  are 
necessary,  the  previous  enrgaving  not  having  the  devices  clearly  engraved. 
The  device  on  the  reverse,  over  the  Belgian  arms,  shows  the  arms  of  the  city 
of  Geneva ; above  this  is  a blazing  star,  with  i h s upon  its  centre,  instead  of 
the  All-seeing  Eye ; clouds  are  shown  over  the  mountains,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  legend  should  have  been  given  exposition  belge  a geneve 
1894. 

i I might  cite  another  passage  from  the  work  of  cattle  in  those  regions)  is  the  prey  which  the  lions  pre- 
Mons.  Foa,  which  is  interesting  in  this  connection  as  fer,  because  of  its  size,  and  also  because  its  movements 
to  the  moneys  of  Acanthus:  41  The  buffalo,  (or  the  are  slow.” 
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SOME  UNDESCRIBED  GREEK  COINS. 

The  last  number  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  (London)  has  a valuable  paper  by  Dr.  J. 
P.  Six,  in  the  series  he  has  been  contributing  to  that  magazine  on  some  hitherto  undescribed 
Greek  coins.  One  group  of  these  is  particularly  interesting,  as  showing  the  mutual  relation- 
ship between  numismatics  and  history,  and  how  one  science  lends  its  aid  to  the  other  in 
settling  doubtful  points  in  each.  We  have  translated  a portion  of  his  paper  (printed  in  French 
in  the  Chronicle)  for  our  readers ; aiming  to  give  the  substance  of  the  original  as  fully  as  our 
space  will  allow. 

There  are  four  coins  in  the  group  under  notice,  of  which  the  description 
is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Obverse,  Diademed  double-profiled  (or  Janus-like)  head  of  a goddess,  the  eyes 
curiously  cut  as  if  seen  facing,  and  the  ears  protected  as  if  by  the  ear-guards  of  a 
helmet. 

Reverse,  Head  of  Athene  to  right,  the  eye  as  on  the  obverse;  she  wears  a 
crested  Athenian  helmet ; behind  are  the  letters  A O E ; the  device  is  in  a deep 
square  incusum.  Silver. 

(2)  Obverse,  Head  of  Athene  to  right  in  profile,  the  eye  as  on  the  preceding  ; 
she  wears  a similar  crested  helmet,  which  is  furnished  with  guards  for  the  ears. 

Reverse,  Head  of  Hera  (?)  to  left,  the  eye  again  as  before ; her  hair  is  confined 
by  a fillet,  which  fastens  it  into  a knot  behind,  and  the  escaping  locks  fall  below 
upon  the  neck  ; in  the  several  corners  of  the  incusum,  beginning  below  at  the  right, 
are  3 0 A and  a sprig  of  olive  leaves  beneath  her  chin1  at  the  left.  Silver. 

(3)  Another,  but  the  head  on  the  reverse  is  to  the  right,  and  behind  it  A 0 E 
Silver. 

(4)  Still  another,  like  the  preceding,  the  head  on  the  reverse  facing  to  the  right, 
while  in  front  of  it  are  the  letters  A O E Silver. 

Of  these  coins  the  second  is  the  largest,  being  size  8,  American  scale  ; 
the  other  three  are  somewhat  smaller,  the  first  being  6 and  the  others  about 
7,  and  the  last  two  are  the  heaviest.  The  double-profiled  head  on  the 
obverse  of  the  first  is  identical  with  that  on  the  most  ancient  silver  coins  of 
Lampsacus,  which  bear  on  their  reverses  the  head  of  Athene,  with  a Cor- 
inthian helmet.3 

The  head  of  Hera  (?)  on  the  others,  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  on 
the  most  ancient  coins  struck  at  Herea  for  the  Arcadians,  and  which  have  on 
the  obverse  Zeus  the  eagle-bearer,  seated,  and  on  the  reverse  the  head  of 
Hera  and  A R KaSiteov.3 

We  therefore  have  before  us  coins  which  combine  the  types  of  two 
States,  and  which  we  are  able  to  attribute  to  the  alliances  of  Athens  with 
Lampsacus  and  with  the  Arcadians.  The  date  of  these  alliances  is  given  us 
by  Thucydides  (vi,  59). 

1 This  little  sprig  of  olive  at  once  suggests  the  sprig  3 Brit.  Mus.  Catal.,  relof>onn.t  plate  xxi,  ii,  12,  14, 

of  olive  on  the  United  States  cents  of  1793. — Eds.  15;  Imhoof,  Zeitschr.  f.  Numts .,  iii,  T.  vii,  8,  9;  ix,  T. 

2 See  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Mysia%  plate  xviii,  ii,  1. 

10. 
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After  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  514  B.  C.,  Hippias,  perceiving  that  his 
power  was  decreasing,  sought  on  all  sides  for  allies,  especially  in  some  State 
which  would  enable  him  to  remain  the  ruler  of  Athens,  or  which  would  fur- 
nish him  with  an  asylum  in  case  of  disaster.  In  order  to  assure  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Persia,  he  gave  his  daughter  Archedice  to  be 
the  wife  of  Aiantides,  son  of  Hippocles  the  ruler  of  Lampsacus,  as  both  of 
these  princes  were  in  high  favor  with  Darius  I,  because  of  services  which  they 
had  rendered  him  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  about  515  B.  C.‘ 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage,  513  (?),  that  these  little  coins 
were  issued,  the  first  of  which  unites  the  tutelary  goddesses  of  Lampsacus 
and  of  Athens,  and  which  is  a trihemiobolus  of  Lampsacus,  while  the  others  are 
Attic  coins  of  the  same  value  [an  obolus-and  a-half,  or  one-sixth  of  a drachm] . 

When  Hippias  was  forced  to  fly  from  Athens,  in  51 1,  he  took  refuge  at 
Sigeum,  which  belonged  to  the  Pisistratidae,  and  subsequently  resided  at 
Lampsacus  with  his  daughter  and  her  husband ; his  grandsons  succeeded 
their  father  Aiantides,  and  the  Athenian  emblem,  a branch  of  olive,  is  seen 
on  the  coins  of  Lampsacus  either  in  the  field  or  around  the  helmet  of  Athene, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.1 

Not  content  with  his  alliance  with  such  a powerful  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  he  also  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Lacedemonians 
(with  whom  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms),  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  hold  Athens  as  a dependency  of  Sparta.  By  this  arrangement  Athens 
became  a member  of  the  Lacedemonian  Alliance,  and  it  is  this  event  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  implied  by  these  coins  (Nos.  2-4). 

As  Sparta  struck  no  money,  Hippias  could  not  combine  the  Athenian 
device  with  that  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  he  therefore  adopted  the  head  of 
Hera,  as  borne  upon  the  coins  issued  by  that  State  for  circulation  in  Arcadia, 
probably  the  only  issue  which  at  that  period  was  in  general  use  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  Peloponnesus ; thus  placing  Athens  in  the  same  rank  with 
Arcadia  relatively  to  the  Spartans.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Head,  these 
little  coins,  which  I believe  were  issued  by  Hippias  between  514  and  51 1 
B.  C.,  are  of  the  same  style  and  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  most 
ancient  tetradrachms  which  have  the  head  of  Athene  on  the  obverse,  and  an 
owl  on  the  reverse.  I am  unable  to  agree  with  him,  or  with  Mr.  Gardner,  in 
believing  that  the  first  Arcadian  coins  date  from  480,  nor  can  I accept  the 
date  594  to  527,  which  Mr.  Head  assigns  to  the  first  tetradrachms  of  Athens; 
on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been  struck  first  under  Hippias, 
and  subsequently,  after  his  expulsion,  by  the  Athenians,  until  490.3 

1 Herodotus,  iv,  13s.  3 This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Imhoof,  Annuaire  Soc, 

2 The  Catalogue  of  the  Hritish  Museum  gives  ex-  Fr.  de  Num.%  1882,  pp.  89,  90,  and  of  Howorth,  Numis . 
amples  {Afvsii t,  p.  80,  No.  19)  of  the  wreathed  helmet,  Chron.%  1893,  p.  156. 

ana  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Six  is  one  with  the  olive 
branch  on  the  field  of  the  reverse.  — Eds. 
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The  earliest  coins  which  have  the  ancient  form  of  the  theta  © (a  cross 
centre) , of  which  there  is  one  example  on  which  Athene  still  wears  the  primi- 
tive form  of  helmet  having  a high  crest,  and  that  with  the  owl  at  the  left,  are 
anterior  to  514,  while  the  fractional  parts  which  have  0 are  more  recent. 
But  among  the  other  tetradrachms  I see  none  which  are  older  than  the 
triobols  struck  in  evidence  of  the  alliance  with  Sparta. 

How  does  it  happen  then  that  these  tetradrachms  were  struck  in  such  an 
archaic  style  that  Mr.  Head  could  regard  them  as  contemporaneous  with 
Solon  ? It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dies  were  not 
engraved  by  goldsmiths  or  lapidaries,  as  was  the  case  in  Syracuse  and 
Samos,  but  by  sculptors  accustomed  to  carve  statues  of  large  size,  and  “ in 
the  round,”  and  who  being  required  to  follow  a model  excellent  for  the 
period,  ended  by  producing  heads  which  are  not  so  much  archaic  as  barbaric 1 
having  failed  to  make  suitable  allowance  for  the  proper  proportions  of  the  eye 
and  head.  There  is  nothing  primitive  in  the  owl  on  the  reverse,  and  the  hair 
of  Athene  is  bound  upon  her  neck,  in  a chignon  or  knot,  after  a style  which 
was  not  used  until  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  not  introduced  into 
Syracuse  until  after  the  reign  of  Gelon. 

After  the  victory  of  Marathon,  and  not  in  527  (the  year  in  which  Pisis- 
tratus  died) , the  goddess  crowned  her  helmet  with  the  leaves  of  her  sacred 
olive,  and  the  booty  won  from  the  Persians  permitted  the  Greeks  to  strike 
decadrachms,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tetradrachms,  the  didrachms,  the 
drachms,  and  fractional  parts  of  the  same,  — on  which  the  hair  of  Athene  is 
arranged  in  the  same  style  on  her  forehead  ; — all  pieces  sufficiently  rare  to 
justify  us  in  limiting  the  date  of  their  issue  to  the  period  between  490  and 
480.  And  it  is  because  of  these  three  olive-leaves,  which  are  found  on  the 
head  of  Hera  on  Arcadian  coins  of  the  same  period,  alluding  to  the  victory 
of  Marathon  so  dear  to  every  Athenian,  that  the  type  became  unchangeable) 
and  was  retained  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  the  adoption  of  the  head 
of  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  by  Phidias,  for  the  obverse,  when  the  crown 
of  olive  was  transferred  to  the  reverse,  and  placed  around  the  owl. 

But  if  Hippias  was  the  first  to  cause  tetradrachms  bearing  the  head  of 
Athene  and  the  owl  to  be  struck,  we  must  also  assign  to  him  the  rare  didrachms 
— for  that  they  are  didrachms  I shall  presently  show  — having  the  Gorgon 
head  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a bull’s  head  facing,  which  from  their 
beautiful  style  are  of  later  date  than  those  whose  reverses  bear  a lion  facing, 
and  occasionally  have  two  globules  beside  the  head,  denoting  the  value.  For 
this  Gorgon  is  of  the  same  style  of  execution  as  the  Athene,  and  no  doubt 

i Dr.  Six  remarks  that  a number  of  tetradrachms  of  made  in  great  haste  during  the  period  when  Hippias 
barbaric  style  [tout  a fait  barbares)  of  which  impressions  was  besieged  there?  The  drachm  [illustrated  in  the 
were  before  him,  “were  found  in  the  Acropolis  at  Chronicle]  which  was  one  of  the  lot,  seems  to  confirm 
Athens,  concealed  under  a statue  overturned  in  480  (?).  this  belief.*'  — Eds. 

Can  it  be,”  he  asks,  “that  these  belong  to  an  issue 
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the  work  of  the  same  artist ; and  though  sometimes  seen  facing  and  some- 
times in  profile,  it  is  the  same  face. 

Thus  is  explained  the  note  of  Philochorus,  — that  the  tetradrachms  with 
an  owl  were  preceded  by  the  didrachms  with  an  ox,  — when  commenting  in 
his  “ Attica  ” on  the  coins  issued  by  Hippias.' 

Mr.  Head  remarks  (Catalogue,  Attica,  p.  xviii),  that  the  head  of  an  ox 
is  not  an  ox  ; but  neither  is  a helmeted  head  of  a girl  a girl ; yet  the  Athenian 
tetradrachm  was  called,  irdpdevo<;,  Kopr,  and  IlaXXo?  [a  virgin,  a girl,  and  Pallas]; 
and  again,  a butting  bull  seen  facing,  is  very  properly  represented  by  the 
head  alone,  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  the  most  dangerous  to  one 
approaching  him. 

Two  weights  discovered  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  judged  by  the 
form  of  the  letters  thereon  to  date  from  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  C.,  we  consider  to  be,  one  a half-mina,  of  426.63  gr.,  and  the  other  a ten- 
stater  or  dekastaterion , of  177.52  gr.,  because  at  that  period — that  of  Solon 
and  Pisistratus,  — the  mina  of  Athens  weighed  853.26  gr.,  and  the  stater 
17.75  gr-  It  follows  that  the  drachm  then  had  the  weight  of  8.53  to  8.87 
gr.,  or  double  that  which  it  weighed  subsequently,  and  the  stater  or  didrachm 
had  the  same  weight  as  the  later  tetradrachms.  These  suggestions  are  con- 
firmed by  Aristotle  when  he  observes1  that  the  monetary  standard  of  Athens 
— the  “ primary  money  ” of  which  the  others  were  only  fractional  parts,  and 
which  he  calls  xaPaKT7lP - was  anciently  a didrachm,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
then  divided  into  two  drachms,  and  not  into  four,  as  was  done  later.  Aris- 
totle adds  that  the  mina  of  Solon  was  much  heavier  than  that  which  had  been 
in  use  before  that  legislator,  and  he  thus  refutes  the  erroneous  assertion  of 
Androtion,  who,  forgetting  that  the  drachm  of  Solon  was  double  that  of  his 
own  time,  believed  that  Solon  had  diminished  the  weights  of  the  drachm  and 
the  mina. 

With  our  present  knowledge  we  are  able  to  understand  the  passage  in 
Aristotle  (?)3  where  it  is  stated  that  when  Hippias  retired  the  current  coins 
of  his  time,  he  then  struck  a new  talent,  and  reissued  silver  of  the  same  nom- 
inal but  of  half  the  actual  value,  for  Athenian  money. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  results  of  this  transaction  : 

17.466  8.73  4.36  2. 18  1.09  0.728  0.54  0.36  0.27 

Solon,  Pisistratus,  2 1 2 i i 7a  1V  2V  Vs 

Hippias,  4 2i  j ? I 1 iV  ^6 

The  talent  of  1 7.46  gr.  remains  the  same,  but  the  stater,  or  didrachm, 
has  become  a tetradrachm,  and  the  mina  of  873  gr.  has  been  reduced  one-half. 

i Scho.  Aristoph.,  Avesy  1106:  “7Xa0xey  ....  Aavpi-  the  emblem  and  face  of  Athene,  the  didrachms  which 
uTiKal‘”  — <bi\6xopos'  4k\^0tj  5b  rb  vbpurpa  rb  rerpo-  had  the  device  of  an  ox  being  earlier.] 
dpdxLLOv  t6t€  y\av£,  Ijv  7 bp  7Xau£  brlar^puov  ical  irpbciavov  3 See  }A0.  7ro\.  IO. — 5 * 6 dpxa‘0*  XaPa*T1fa 
*A 0r)vatt  tCov  Tporbpuv  bibp&xpwv  6vtwv  bir ivTjpov  5b  povv  pov. 

ixovruv,  Pollux,  IX,  60.  [“  The  Lauriotic  owls.”  The  2 See  Oecott.  II,  4,  and  compare  the  inscription  of 

tetradrachms  were  then  called  “owls,”  for  the  owl  was  Sestos,  Hermes,  VII,  1873,  PP*  1 *3  ft  seq 1.  43-45. 
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GEMS  USED  AS  MONEY. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries,  by  Dr.  F.  Parkes  Weber, 
F.  S.  A.,  on  “ Indian  Eye-agates,  or  Eye-onyx  Stones,”  a copy  of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  to 
the  Journal ’ he  mentions  the  ancient  use  of  the  stone  called  “ cat’s-eye  ” for  money  in  India, 
and  also  of  some  other  gems,  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  Weber  discusses  in  a very  interesting 
way  the  question  of  what  particular  stone  was  meant  by  “ cat’s-eye,”  but  this  we  must  omit. 
We  do  not  recall  any  previous  mention  in  our  pages  of  the  use  of  precious  stones,  of  greater 
or  less  value,  for  monetary  purposes.  — Eds. 

Nicolo  Conti,  a Venetian,  who  travelled  in  India  in  the  fifteenth  century,  said  : 
‘ Some  regions  have  no  money,  but  use  instead  stones  which  we  call  cat’s-eyes/  1 
There  is  certainly  nothing  improbable  in  this  statement,  and  indeed  we  have  evidence 
to  show  that  ornamental  stones  have  in  various  countries  and  at  different  times  served 
as  a monetary  currency.  If  Nicolo  Conti  was  right,  then  one  might  expect  to  find  a 
considerable  number  of  those  stones  still  in  existence,  roughly  cut  and  polished  after 
the  manner  of  the  time. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  what  these  cat’s-eye  stones  really  were.  Were 
they  what  we  now  call  ‘cat’s-eyes’  ? Professor  William  Ridgeway  evidently  takes  it 
that  they  were,  for  he  states,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  primitive  currencies : * In 
medieval  times,  in  parts  of  India,  money  consisted  of  pieces  of  iron  worked  into  the 
form  of  large  needles,  and  in  some  parts  stones  which  we  call  cat's-eyes,  and  in  others 
pieces  of  gold  worked  to  a certain  weight,  were  used  for  moneys,  as  we  are  told  by 
Nicolo  Conti,  who  travelled  in  India  in  the  fifteenth  century.’ 2 . . . . The  term  which 
Conti  most  probably  employed  meant,  not  what  we  now  know  as  a ‘cat’s-eye,’  but 
what  is  now  called  an  ‘eye-stone,’  ‘eye-onyx,*  or  more  correctly  ‘eye-agate.’ 

The  term  therefore  used  by  Nicolo  Conti  and  Poggio  was  almost  certainly  ‘ catti 
oculus,'  by  which  term  it  may,  I think,  be  granted  that  Nicolo  Conti  referred  to  ‘eye- 
agates.’  I do  not,  however,  mean  to  imply  that  every  specimen  like  these,  now 
existing,  served  once  as  current  money.  It  would  be  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  ‘ eye-stones  ’ were  originally  valued  as  pretty  ornaments  (like  cowrie  shells  were) 
and  for  some  proposed  medicinal  or  magical  virtue,  and  that  hence  a general  demand 
arose  for  them,  which  gave  them  a standard  value.  Owing  to  the  absence  or  scarcity, 
in  certain  districts,  of  metallic  money,  they  may  have  circulated,  like  cowrie  shells,  as 
a convenient  medium  of  exchange,  for  which  their  size  and  durability  both  suited 
them.  Later  on  they  may  have  been  entirely  superseded  in  this  respect  by  coins,  but 
still  have  retained  some  of  their  value  as  ornaments  or  ‘ charms.’  In  this  case  the 
pieces  now  existing  may  have  been  made,  some  when  they  were  used  as  money,  but 
others  may  be  of  earlier  or  later  date. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  quote  some  analogous  instances  which  are  to  be  found 
of  pretty  stones  and  gems  being  used  as  a monetary  currency. 

Captain  W.  J.  Gill  * speaks  of  turquoise  beads  being  used  as  a means  of  payment 
amongst  the  Tibetans.  In  Darfour,  amongst  some  communities  of  Wadai,  amber 
beads  of  different  quality  serve  also  to  some  extent  as  a medium  of  exchange,  a single 

1 The  Travels  of  Nicolo  Conti  in  the  East,  edited  with  2 The  Origin  of  Metallic  Currency  and  Weight 
other  accounts,  by  R.  H.  Major,  in  India  in  the  Fif  Standards , University  Press,  Cambridge,  1892,  p.  72. 
tee  nth  Century,  Hakluyt  Society,  1857,  p.  30.  3 River  of  Golden  Sand,  London,  1880,  ii.  77. 
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bead  of  the  most  costly  sort  being  worth  two  slaves.1  What  the  ‘ \(6ol  iyyeyXvfifievoc  * 
were,  which  were  used  by  the  Ethiopians  as  coins,2  remains  uncertain,  but  I may  be 
allowed  to  quote  the  interesting  passage  in  the  dialogue  4 Eryxias ,’  where  they  are 
mentioned.  In  this  dialogue,  after  Plato’s  style,  the  following  words  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  : 

‘Then  now  we  have  to  consider,  what  is  money?  Or  else  later  on  we  shall  be 
found  to  differ  about  the  question.  For  instance,  the  Carthaginians  use  money  of 
this  sort.  Something  which  is  about  the  size  of  a stater  is  tied  up  in  a small  piece  of 
leather : what  it  is,  no  one  knows  but  the  makers.  A seal  is  next  set  upon  the 
leather,  which  then  passes  into  circulation,  and  he  who  has  the  largest  number  of  such 
pieces  is  esteemed  the  richest  and  best  off.  And  yet  if  anyone  among  us  had  a mass 
of  such  coins  * he  would  be  no  wealthier  than  if  he  had  so  many  pebbles  from  the 
mountain.  At  Lacedaemon,  again,  they  use  iron  by  weight  which  has  been  rendered 
useless  : and  he  who  has  the  greatest  mass  of  such  iron  is  thought  to  be  richest, 
although  elsewhere  it  has  no  value.  In  Ethiopia,  engraved  stones  are  employed  (eV  Sk 
r rj  A 16 Loir ia  \16ols  iyyey\vfifjL€voL<f  yp&vTai),  of  which  a Lacedaemonian  could  make  no 
use.’ 4 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  regarding  this  Ethiopian  currency,  anything  that 
we  can  learn  about  the  somewhat  analogous  currency  of  gem-stones  in  India  is,  I 
think,  especially  interesting. 

THE  MEDALS,  JETONS,  AND  TOKENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  DR.  HORATIO  R.  STORER,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XXX,  p.  51.) 

I am  again  able  to  add  to  the  previous  lists. 

I.  CANADA. 

F.  c.  Pharmacists'  Tokens. 

Toronto. 

932.  Obverse.  A mortar,  with  pestle.  Inscription  : the  drug  store  | * jas. 

CLARK  ’ 

Reverse,  only  the  purest  drugs  used  * | head  | quarters  | for  | books  | 
& | stationery  I (a  maple  leaf.) 

Aluminum,  copper.  18.  28mm.  Edges  beaded. 

I owe  rubbings  to  Mr.  R.  W.  McLachlan,  of  Montreal. 

F.  d.  Medical  Apparatus. 

933.  Obverse.  Richardson’s  battery.  Inscription  : magneto  galvanic.  (All 
incused.) 

Reverse.  Within  field  : r.  d.  | in  Canada  | feb.  9.  1881.  Inscription:  pat.  in 
u.  s.  feb.  8.  1889.  (All  incused.) 

Copper,  lead,  and  brass  rings  and  discs  combined,  with  heart  of  lead  in  centre. 
37.  58mm. 

In  the  Government  collection.  I owe  the  description  to  Dep.  Surg.  Gen.  D.  L. 
Huntington,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  now  its  curator. 

1 See  Voyage  au  Ouadai , by  Mohammed  Ibn  Omar  el  3 Money , not  coins,  but  still  better  suck  things  or  such 

Tounsy,  French  translation,  Paris,  1845,  P-  559 ; re-  possessions.  The  original  Greek  is  el  dt  ns  vap*  ijfiTv 
ferred  to  by  Prof.  Ridgeway,  op.  cit.  p.  46.  irXeusra  roiaCra  etij. 

2 See  Cat.  of  Engraved  Gems  in  the  British  Museum , 4 Translated  by  Professor  B.  Jowett  in  The  Dialogues 

1888,  p.  9.  of  Plato  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1892),  ii.  568. 
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V.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  Personal. 

Dr.  Elisha  H.  Gregory  ( ),  of  St.  Louis. 

934.  Obverse . Bust,  to  left.  Beneath  shoulder:  c.  kunze  fec.  No  inscription. 
Reverse.  Within  field  : sisters  of  charity  | s.  pollak-e.  m.  senseney  n.  b. 

CARSON-J.  P.  BRYSON  | L.  L.  McCABE-C.  H.  LA  BARGE  | P.  Y.  TUPPER-A.  W.  OLCOTT  T.  A. 

glasgow-e.  h.  Gregory  jr.  | c.  a.  kuhn  (engraved.)  Inscription  : presented  to  dr. 

E.  H.  GREGORY  BY  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  HOSPITAL  ON  THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  HIS  MEDICAL  CAREER.  | * 

Gold,  tin.  36.  58mm.  But  three  struck;  one  in  gold,  and  two  in  tin. 

In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Disbrow,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  I owe  information 
to  C.  Kunze,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  Jr. 

B.  I.  Medical  Colleges. 

New  York. 

U.  S.  Medical  College.  (Eclectic.) 

935.  Obverse.  Coat  of  arms:  four  quarters  with  a lynx’s  head  in  each;  crest, 
a crown  with  two  spread  wings  and  a lynx’s  head  between.  Upon  a scroll  beneath  : 
INTER  FEROS  PER  CRUCF.M  AD  CORONAM.  Inscription  : UNITED  STATES  MEDICAL  COL- 
LEGE. INCORPORATED  MAY  1 878. 

Reverse.  Laurel  branches  tied  by  a ribbon.  Between  their  ends,  above: 

AWARDED  TO 

German  silver.  27.  43mm. 

In  the  Government  collection.  I have  the  description  from  Dep.  Surg.  Gen. 
Huntington. 

B.  3.  Medical  Societies. 

American  Medical  Association. 

Besides  Nos.  165  and  166,  there  are  also  the  following. 

936.  Obverse,  a m a in  monogram,  the  letters  superimposed  (engraved),  with 
bar,  upon  which:  1886  | (rosette)  st.  louis.  (rosette.)  (All  incused.) 

Reverse.  Blank. 

Silver.  15.  24mm.  Edge  milled.  With  pin  attachment. 

In  my  collection. 

937.  Obverse.  A . M . A . I NASHVILLE  . | TENN.  | 189O. 

Reverse.  Field  blank,  with  zigzag  border. 

Silver.  15.  24mm.  Edge  beaded.  With  pin  attachment. 

In  the  Government  collection.  Communicated  to  me  by  Dep.  Surg.  Gen.  Hunt- 
ington. 

F.  d.  Medical  Apparatus. 

938.  Obverse.  An  open  circle  of  zinc  and  copper  cylinders  around  a zinc  rosette, 
with  copper  centre.  Inscription  : boyd’s  | battery  (incused.) 

Reverse,  patented  j jan.  17  1878  (incused.) 

Copper  and  zinc.  19.  32mm. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Sisson,  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

VI.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Dr.  Anthony  Fothergill,  of  London. 

939.  Obverse.  As  that  of  No.  642. 

Reverse  differs  in  the  engraver's  name  being  absent.  It  resembles  the  reverse  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  medal,  save  in  this  respect,  and  that  both  the  altar 
and  serpent  are  much  larger. 

Bronze.  28.  44mm. 

In  the  Government  collection.  I have  an  impression  of  the  reverse  from  Dep. 
Surg.  Gen.  Huntington. 

The  regular  sequence  is  now  resumed. 
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Manchester. 

Owens  College,  Dept,  of  Medicine. 

940.  Obverse.  The  College  Arms,  with  motto  : arduus  ad  solem  Inscription  : 

THE  OWENS  . COLLEGE  | * MANCHESTER  + 

Reverse.  Laurel  wreath.  Exergue  : cical 
Bronze.  40.  60mm. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell,  of  London. 

Netley. 

Army  Medical  School. 

See  Martin,  No.  786;  Montefiore,  No.  792;  and  Parkes,  Nos.  806,  807. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

University  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine. 

See  Dickinson,  No.  635. 

The  following  two  medals  are  now  given  by  the  College  : 

941.  Obverse.  As  that  of  No.  635,  save  dots  instead  of  the  pointed  crosses, 
and  trefoils  in  angles  of  the  quatrefoils.  The  legend  is  omitted.  Inscription  : uni- 
versity of  Durham  college  of  medicine  Exergue  : A rosette  between  scrolls. 

Reverse.  Upon  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon,  a label  with  semi-rosetted  ends, 
on  which  : Dickinson  | scholarship  Scrolls  above  and  below. 

Gold.  37mm.  By  Mappin  & Webb,  of  London. 

942.  Obverse.  As  preceding. 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon  : gold  | medallist  | for  | 
essay 

Gold.  37mm.  By  Mappin  & Webb,  of  London.  Given  for  best  essay  for  de- 
gree of  M.  D. 

I have  proofs  in  pewter  of  both  the  above  from  Messrs.  Mappin  & Webb,  through 
permission  of  Mr.  R.  Howden,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  seal  of  the  University  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine  is : 

943.  Obverse.  Arms ; upon  a curved  ornamented  quadrilateral,  a shield  with 
projecting  upper  corners.  Upon  this,  below,  a large  ornate  Greek  cross.  Above,  in 
centre,  a caduceus  (Mercury  instead  of  Aesculapius) ; to  right,  a tower ; to  left,  three 
lions  (2  and  1)  and  chevron.  Legend  : <■  scire  ♦ usum  + medendi  + 

The  seal  of  the  U.  of  D.  “ Faculty  of  Medicine  ” is  : 

944.  Obverse.  Within  a circle,  upon  a curved  pentagon,  a shield  with  similar 
Greek  cross.  In  its  upper  left  corner,  the  three  lions  and  chevron  of  preceding. 
Around  the  shield,  five  rosettes.  Legend  : fundamenta  eius  super  montibus  sanctis 

York.  (This  School  was  closed  about  1855.  See  Leeds). 

945.  Obverse.  Within  a laurel  wreath  tied  by  ribbon,  the  white  rose  of  York. 
Reverse,  schola  | medicinae  | (the  staff  of  Aesculapius)  | eboracensis  | 

mdcccxxxiv 

Bronze.  28.  43mm.  Edges  filleted. 

In  my  collection. 

c.  Scotland. 

Aberdeen. 

Marischal  College  (Medical  Dept,  of  the  University). 

946.  Obverse.  View  of  new  college  building.  Above : marischal  college 

ABERDEEN  Below  : FOUNDATION  STONE  LAID  BY  | THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  K.  G.  | 
CHANC  ! OF  THE  UNIVERT  | l8  OCT.  1 837  | ARCH.  SIMPSON  . ARCHITECT 

Reverse,  marischal  | college  and  university  | founded  by  earl  marischal 

I MDXCIII  I NEW  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  | WITH  A GRANT  FROM  GOVERNMENT  | AND  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS FROM  | THE  CITY  OF  ABERDEEN  | ALUMNI  & FRIENDS  | MDCCCXXXVII 

Silver,  bronze.  32.  50mm. 
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Cochran-Patrick,  p.  161,  No.  2,  pi.  xxxii,  fig.  6,  of  obv.  ; Anderson,  Notes  and 
Queries , Dec.,  1892,  p.  465. 

I owe  the  description  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson,  Librarian  of  the  University. 

There  is  also  a medical  classes  medal,  of  which  I have  not  yet  the  details. 

See  also  Jamieson,  No.  744;  Keith,  No.  759;  Murray,  No.  795;  and  Shepherd, 
No.  814. 

Edinburgh. 

Medical  College  for  Women. 

947.  Obverse.  A female,  to  left,  with  sprigs  of  a plant  in  each  hand.  Upon 
each  side  of  neck  : A ya-firj  | Srj  At  her  side  a bush,  and  at  her  feet  an  owl.  In  front, 
a pillar,  bearing  patera  and  entwined  by  serpent.  Upon  pillar:  H TO^A  <I>APMAKAJ 
HAH  0EA  | TPE4>EI  | ETPEIA  | X0QN  Inscription:  the  medical  college  for 

WOMEN,  EDINBURGH 

Reverse.  Blank. 

32.  50mm. 

I have  drawing  of  this  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell. 

Medical  Dept,  of  the  University. 

948.  Obverse . Crowned  arms.  Legend  : diligentijB  et  ingenii  prjEMIVM 
Reverse.  Two  wreaths.  Inscription  : facvltas  medica  academiae  iacobi  vi 

SCOTORVM  | REGIS  EDINENSIS. 

Gold.  32.  49mm. 

Cochran-Patrick,  loc.  cit .,  p.  134,  No.  4. 

949.  Obverse.  The  University  Arms.  Inscription  : acad.  Jacob  : vi.  scot.  reg. 

edin. 

Reverse.  A laurel  wreath.  Inscription,  on  margin  : medicina  forensis  . gual- 
terius  g.  simpson  eq  : aurat.  (engraved.) 

This  description  I owe  to  Sir  Walter  Simpson. 

950.  Obverse.  The  University  Arms.  Inscription  : edin  * acad  • Jacob  * vi 
scot  • reg  : 

Reverse.  A cruciform  figure,  having  in  the  recesses  : m-a-r-y  divided  by  wild 
flowers.  Within  field  : dobbie  smith  medal 

Gold.  29.  45mm.  Cut  by  Alex.  Kirkwood  & Son. 

Ibid.,  p.  134,  No.  3. 

Conferred  biennially  for  proficiency  in  botany.  Founded  in  1881  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  pharmacist,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  n6e  Mary  Dobbie,  who  was  a botanist.  I 
have  a drawing  of  it  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell.  See  also  University  of  Glasgow. 

951.  Obverse.  Bust,  facing.  Inscription  : iohn  milner  fothergill  born  April 
III!?  1841  | DIED  JUNE  28I!?  1888 

Reverse.  Within  wreath  of  foxglove  and  laurel  : milner  fothergill  medal  in 
therapeutics  Exergue  : pinches  London 
Gold.  Conferred  biennially. 

I owe  the  description  to  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  of  London. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians.  See  under  Medical  Societies. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  See  under  Medical  Societies. 

Marshall  St.  School  of  Medicine. 

952.  Obverse.  Aesculapius,  erect,  with  serpent.  Inscription  : school  of  medi- 
cine, marshall  si  edin*  Exergue:  ASKAHTTI03. 

Reverse.  Two  wreaths  of  thistles.  Field  vacant. 

Silver.  31.  49mm. 

Cochran-Patrick,  loc.  cit.,  p.  134,  No.  7. 
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Minto  House  (Hospital)  School  of  Medicine. 

953.  Obverse.  Statue  of  Hygieia,  to  left,  with  serpent  upon  right  arm.  In* 
scription  : school  of  medicine,  minto  house,  edin?  Exergue:  YTI  El  A 

Reverse.  As  preceding. 

Bronze.  30.  48mm. 

Ibid.,  p.  137,  No.  8. 

I have  drawing  of  obverse,  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell. 

954.  As  preceding,  but  much  smaller. 

Gold.  21.  33mm. 

I have  also  learned  of  this  through  Mr.  Lyell. 

955.  Obverse.  Arms.  Inscription  : minto  house  Edinburgh  | * school  of 
medicine. 

Reverse.  Wreath  of  thistles. 

Bronze.  31.  49mm. 

I have  drawing  of  the  obverse,  from  Mr.  Lyell. 

Surgeons'  Hall  School  of  Medicine. 

956.  Obverse.  Arms.  Legend  : nec  temere  nec  timide  Inscription : 
SCHOOL  * OF  • MEDICINE  + | SURGEONS*  HALL  * EDINBURGH  (in  Gothic  letters.) 

Reverse . Wreath  of  thistles. 

Bronze.  30.  48mm. 

I know  of  this  through  Mr.  Lyell. 

957.  Obverse.  A column  entwined  by  a serpent.  Inscription,  upon  a band: 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  EDINBURGH.  Beneath  : A.  KIRKWOOD  & SON,  EDINBURGH.  Within 

field:  EN  TO  AESMQ  H I3XYS 

Reverse . Within  a coiled  serpent : hoc  sigillo  virum  ingenuum-ob  responsa 

I QUAESTIONIBUS  TOTI  SCHOLiE  PROPOSITIS  OMNIUM  | FELICISSIMA  DONAVIT. 

Silver,  bronze.  31.  49mm. 

Cochran-Patrick,  p.  137,  No.  9. 

958.  As  preceding,  but  on  obverse  two  wreaths  of  thistles. 

Ibid.,  p.  137,  No.  10. 

959.  Obverse.  Wreaths  of  thistles.  Field  vacant. 

Reverse . As  that  of  preceding. 

Ibid.,  p.  137,  No.  10*. 

Veterinary  School. 

960.  Obverse.  Androcles  extracting  thorn  from  a lion’s  paw.  At  right,  two 
palm  trees  ; at  left,  a rock.  No  inscription. 

Reverse.  A wreath  of  thistles. 

Bronze.  31.  49mm. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Lyell. 

Victoria  University,  Med.  Dept. 

961.  Obverse.  Arms  of  University,  with  motto:  olim  armis  nunc  studiis 
Inscription  : the  victoria  university  | + mdccclxxx  + 

Reverse.  Laurel  wreath.  Inscription  : dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor OF  MEDICINE 

Bronze.  28.  44mm. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Lyell. 

Glasgow. 

Med.  Dept,  of  the  University. 

962.  Obverse.  Arms  of  the  University.  Inscription  : academia  glasgvensis. 
Reverse.  An  ornamental  design.  Inscription  : dobbie-smith  medal 

Gold,  silver.  29.  45mm. 
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Cochran-Patrick,  p.  153,  No.  9,  pi.  xxxi,  fig.  5,  of  obverse. 

For  Botany,  as  similar  medal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

See  also  Balfour,  No.  598  ; Black,  No.  606  ; Cullen,  No.  628  ; J.  Hunter,  No. 
728;  and  YVm.  Hunter,  No.  738. 

St.  Andrew’s  and  Dundee. 

Med.  Dept,  of  the  University. 

963.  Obverse.  Arms  of  the  University.  Inscription:  vniversitas  sancti 

ANDREE  | MDCCCXI 

Reverse.  Within  wreath  of  laurel  and  thistle:  AIEN  API3TETEIN 
Bronze.  33.  52mm. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Lyell. 

d.  Ireland. 

Dublin. 

Carmichael  College  of  Medicine. 

See  Carmichael,  No.  622. 

Ledwich  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

964.  Obverse . Within  field  : presented  | by  | the  lecturer  | on  | chemis- 
try. Inscription  : ledwich  school  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Reverse.  Oak  leaves  and  royal  crown.  Within  : prize  medal. 

Silver.  37.  58mm. 

Fraser,  loc.  cit.,  viii,  p.  194.  Prizes  in  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 

965.  Obverse.  As  preceding. 

Reverse.  Two  olive  wreaths.  Field  vacant. 

Gold,  silver,  white  metal.  25.  39mm.  Struck  in  1882. 

Ibid.,  viii,  p.  194. 

966.  Obverse.  Bust  of  Aesculapius.  Upon  neck : j w(oodhouse)  In  front, 
the  serpent-staff.  Behind  : Aesculapius 

Reverse.  Field  vacant.  Inscription  : ledwich  school  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, DUBLIN 

White  metal.  25.  39mm.  Struck  in  1885. 

Ibid.,  viii,  p.  194. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

967.  Obverse.  Arms,  with  supporters.  ;.  w(oodhouse).  Motto,  upon  band 
beneath  : concilio  manuque 

Reverse.  Field  vacant.  Inscription  : royal  college  of  surgeons  in  Ireland. 
Gold,  silver,  white  metal.  25.  39mm. 

Ibid.,  viii,  p.  192. 

968.  As  above,  but  supporters  nude.  (An  unfinished  condition  of  preceding.) 

25.  39mm. 

Ibid.,  viii,  p.  192. 

The  seal  of  the  College  is  as  follows  : 

969.  Obverse.  An  upright  oval,  formed  by  a band.  Within,  a cross,  upon 
which  a crown,  with  anchor  above  and  harp  below,  and  at  each  side  an  open  hand. 
In  angles,  alternating,  a knotted  serpent  and  recumbent  lion.  Above,  beneath  two 
pendant  branches,  and  within  a smaller  oval,  an  eagle ; below,  upon  a suspended 
band  : consilio  manuque  Upon  band  : sigillum  . collegii  . re-galis  . chirur- 

GORUM  . IN  . HIBERNIA 

Cameron,  History  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  1886,  fig.  on 
cover. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  CENTS  OF  1793. 

The  Cents  of  1793  continue  to  attract  the  attention  of  collectors  of  that 
series  of  American  coinage.  Some  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  article  in 
the  Journal , printed  with  a photographic  illustration  in  April,  1869.  This  was 
followed  a few  years  later  by  the  “ Monograph  ” of  Mr.  Frossard,  which  was 
not  confined  to  the  Cents  of  ’93,  but  covered  the  series  from  1793  to  1857, 
and  was  illustrated  with  numerous  phototypes  ; next  came  a little  book  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  “ Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Varieties  of  United  States  Cents,” 
which  is  now  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  as  it  was  privately  printed  and  the 
edition  consisted  of  only  forty  copies,  if  we  remember  rightly.  In  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  that  appeared,  the  watchful  eyes  of  collectors  have 
discovered  some  new  dies,  and  also  new  combinations  of  those  already 
known.  We  learn  that  Mr.  S.  S.  Crosby,  who  has  made  a special  study  of 
this  subject,  contemplates  the  preparation  of  an  essay  which  shall  bring  the 
subject  down  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  He  proposes  to  describe 
all  the  known  dies  and  die-combinations  of  the  Cents  of  1793,  and  perhaps 
may  add  those  of  the  Half-cents  of  that  date  also. 

He  desires  us  to  say  that  if  collectors  having  Cents  of  1793,  differing 
either  in  dies  or  combinations  from  those  illustrated  on  the  plates  in  the  works 
above  referred  to,  will  communicate  with  him,  sending  rubbings  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  same,  he  will  consider  it  a favor.  Where  it  is  possible,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  submit  for  his  examination  the  pieces  themselves,  which  will 
be  carefully  preserved  and  promptly  returned.  He  is  particularly  desirous  to 
learn  of  a Cent  with  the  “ ameki  ” reverse,  in  which  the  period  following 
Ameri  is  larger  and  more  distant  from  the  1 than  in  the  one  well  known. 
Foil-impressions  of  the  Half-cents  of  the  same  year  will  also  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. His  address  is  S.  S.  Crosby,  No.  43  West  Street,  Boston.  We  need 
not  assure  our  readers  that  Mr.  Crosby,  who  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Numismatic  Society,  will  give  not  only  careful  descriptions  but  faithful  atten- 
tion to  any  pieces  which  may  be  intrusted  to  him. 


COINS  UNDER  THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  PILLARS. 

The  Tremont  House,  which  was  a well-known  landmark  in  Boston  for  nearly 
seventy  years,  has  lately  been  taken  down  to  give  way  to  a much  larger  and  more 
modern  building.  When  the  large  fluted  pillars  which  so  long  stood  like  granite 
sentinels  at  its  entrance  were  removed,  there  were  found  beneath  them  thirteen 
pieces  of  old  money.  These  were  mostly  copper  coins  of  no  special  value,  probably 
placed  there  by  the  whim  of  some  of  the  builders ; among  them  was  an  English  Half- 
penny of  1815,  a Copper  of  1802,  “Georgius  III.  Rex,”  a Nova  Scotian  coin  of  1814, 
a Sou  of  1780,  and  Cents  of  1822,  1823  and  1826,  two  Spanish  pieces  of  1810,  and  a 
Dime  of  1823. 
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“SPRINKLE”  DOLLARS. 

We  find  in  the  Boston  Transcript  a cutting  from  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Register , printed 
a few  weeks  ago,  giving  an  account  of  some  curious  pieces  which  appear  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  American  collectors,  although  the  writer  calls  them  “ the  famous  Sprinkle  Dollars.” 
The  person  who  put  them  into  circulation  seems  to  have  had  a private  silver  mine,  somewhere 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  near  the  Ohio  or  West  Virginia  line,  the  product  of 
which  he  used  as  money,  much  in  the  way  that  the  well-known  coppers  with  the  device  of  an 
axe,  etc.,  were  used  by  Higley,  in  Connecticut,  more  than  a century  ago.  The  Register  says  : 

Not  long  ago  a man  living  in  Grayson,  Carter  County,  Ky.,  received  in  payment 
for  a horse  sold  to  an  old  farmer  living  near  the  Lewis  County  line,  £46,  among  which 
were  three  of  the  famous  “ Sprinkle  Dollars  ” of  the  early  ’30s.  It  has  been  more 
than  twenty  years  since  any  of  these  peculiar  coins  have  been  found  in  that  section, 
and  the  production  of  these  will  recall  a queer  character  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  Josiah  Sprinkle,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  roughest  sections  of 
Lewis  County.  One  day  he  appeared  in  Washington,  the  county  seat,  with  a buckskin 
pouch  full  of  silver  dollars  of  his  own  make.  In  every  respect  they  appeared  the 
equal  of  the  national  coin.  The  weight  was  more,  and  the  quality  and  ring  of  the 
metal  were  all  that  could  be  asked. 

He  spent  them  freely,  and  they  were  taken  upon  the  assurance  of  Sprinkle  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  them  beyond  the  fact  that  he,  and  not  the  United 
States  mint,  had  coined  them.  When  asked  where  he  got  the  silver,  he  laughed  and 
shook  his  head. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  coins  were  rudely  outlined,  and  no  attempt  was  made  at 
imitation  of  the  legal  coin.  Rudely  outlined  on  one  side  was  an  owl,  while  a six- 
cornered  star  showed  with  more  accuracy  upon  the  other.  The  coins  were  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  regulation  article,  and  thicker  as  well.  Upon  various  occasions 
Sprinkle  afterward  visited  town,  and  spent  them  more  and  more  freely.  At  one  time 
he  volunteered  the  fact  that  he  had  a silver  mine  in  the  hills,  but  no  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  old  man  to  reveal  his  secret. 

Finally,  the  Government  agents  came  on  to  investigate.  Sprinkle  was  arrested 
and  brought  into  court,  but  the  dollars  were  proved  to  be  pure  silver,  without  alloy, 
worth,  in  fact,  a trifle  more  than  a dollar  each,  and  after  an  exciting  trial  he  reached 
down  in  a cavernous  pocket  and  drew  out  a bag  of  fifty  of  the  coins  and  promptly 
paid  his  attorney  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  officials.  Sprinkle  was  never 
afterward  bothered,  and  continued  until  his  death  to  make  the  dollars,  how  and  where 
no  one  ever  knew. 


LONDON  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL. 

The  Transcript  says  that  Theodor  Mommsen  has  received  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Numismatic  Society  of  London  for  his  great  services  to  the  science  of  numis- 
matics. The  25,000  marks,  presented  to  him  by  his  pupils  in  all  countries,  he  has 
turned  over  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a complete 
corpus  of  the  extant  Greek  coins. 

Prof.  Mommsen  is  an  Associate  of  the  French  Institute,  and  well  known  as  a 
historian,  numismatist,  and  antiquarian.  His  work  on  the  Monetary  System  of  the 
Romans  is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  science. 
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A CURIOUS  ROSICRUCIAN  MEDAL. 

We  give  with  this  number  an  illustration  of  a curious  Medal,  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mons.  L.  Potier,  of  Paris,  reproduced  from  a photograph  of  the 
original,  sent  us  by  our  correspondent,  George  L.  Shackles,  Esq.,  of  Hull, 
England.  Mons.  Potier  has  occasionally  furnished  the  writers  with  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  rare  Masonics  in  his  collection,  and  his  attention  having 
been  attracted  to  the  Medal  under  notice  by  the  fact  that  it  has  several  Ma- 
sonic emblems  upon  it,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Shackles,  who  has  one  of  the  best 
Masonic  collections  in  England,  for  information  concerning  it.  The  latter 
gentleman  being  in  doubt  about  it,  and  having  consulted  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth, 
F.  S.  A.,  the  head  of  the  Medallic  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  with- 
out obtaining  any  light  upon  its  history,  has  sent  us  the  photograph  from 
which  our  engraving  is  made,  with  the  request  that  we  shall  aid  him  in  ascer- 
taining its  origin,  history  and  purpose.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
can  assist  us  in  the  matter,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

The  description  of  the  piece  is  as  follows  ; some  of  the  words  being 
indistinct  on  the  photograph,  we  follow  Mr.  Shackles’  readings. 

Obverse,  A Latin  cross,  on  which  is  a rose,  stalk  and  leaves ; on  its 
centre  the  radiant  Delta  ; above,  inri;'  to  the  left  a seven-pointed  star,  and  to 
the  right  an  irradiated  crescent  moon ; suspended  from  the  arms  and  falling  in 
front  of  the  cross  is  a ribbon,  bearing  the  legend  in  hoc  sign<$  vinces  ; spring- 
ing from  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  cross  is  a key,  wards  downward,  and  a 
cluster  of  three  banners,  or  standards,  unfurled ; above  these,  and  below  the 
arms  of  the  cross  on  each  side  is  a standard,  suggesting  the  Roman,  with  a 
shield  on  the  staff  bearing  the  letters  z a g (?)  in  monogram ; its  top  is  a 
crescent,  points  downward,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  animal,  thought  by 
Mr.  Shackles  to  be  the  paschal  lamb,  but  not  distinct  in  the  engraving ; below 
this  is  a sort  of  tablet  with  88 1 thereon.  On  the  right  of  the  cross  the 
standard  has  a similar  shield  on  which  is  c H m f (?)  also  in  monogram,  sur- 
mounted by  an  imperial  eagle  displayed  on  a sphere,  and  below  the  shield  a 
similar  tablet  with  8oi.’  In  front  of  the  banners  on  the  sides  of  the  cross 
is  an  irradiated  head  or  face,  with  a curious  appendage,  hardly  distinguishable 
in  our  engraving,  but  suggesting  the  tail  of  a dragon,  with  a skull,  etc.,  and 
flames  below.  Legend,  outside  of  a circular  line  surrounding  the  device, 

PRIMAS  . ORDINE  . LOCUS  . CONCILIUM  . CAPUT  . CONVENTUS  . SYNODUS  . TURBA  . CON- 

gressus  . fmrccr  britannorum  . * If  the  first  word  be  meant  for  Primus  and 
taken  with  Locus,  this  may  mean,  First  place  in  the  Order  (?  Head),  Council, 

i Aside  from  the  well-known  meaning  of  the  letters  suggest  suitable  words  for  the  letters  on  the  tablets  if 
i N E I (Jesus  Nazarenus)  the  Rosicrucians  made  them  there  were  no  uncertainty  whether  we  read  them  cor- 
the  initials  of  Ignem  Natura  Regenerando  Integrat,  rectly,  but  at  present  it  would  be  merely  “ guess-work.” 
and  Igne  Natura  Renovatur  Integra.  There  are  sev-  2 The  staff,  if  it  is  on  the  Medal,  we  cannot  distin- 
eral  other  occult  phrases  associated  with  them,  but  guish,  on  either  of  the  Roman  standards,  in  the  photo- 
their  significance  is  so  recondite  it  would  require  an  graph  sent  us. 
adept  to  explain  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
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Chapter,  Assembly,  Synod,  People  (?)  and  Congress  of  the  Free-Masons’- 
Rosy-Crucian-College,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Britain.'  If  this  hypothesis  be 
correct,  we  may  suppose  the  obverse  to  have  some  allusion  to  a Rosicrucian 
body,  and  to  different  grades  in  its  membership,  Turba  possibly  meaning  the 
crowd,  or  general  membership ; but  if  this  be  rejected  as  a satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  legend  we  have  no  other  at  present  to  propose.  That  the 
device  seems  to  have  reference  to  a Rose-Croix  degree,  in  some  Rite  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  the  Masonic  Order,  seems  to  be  confirmed  in 
part  by  the  devices  to  be  seen  on  the  reverse.  There  is  also  a possible  hint 
at  alchemy  in  the  curiously  shaped  o in  signo,  which  we  have  followed  as 
closely  as  our  type  will  allow.  It  resembles  the  symbol  for  antimony,  or 
more  nearly  the  sign  Aries  reversed  and  surmounted  by  a cross. 

Reverse,  The  Tables  of  the  Law,  above  which  the  words,  felytes  (?)  de 
moyse  On  the  left,  in  fifteen  lines,  a rhyming  version  of  the  Decalogue  in 
quatrains,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  on  the  tablets  disregards  the 
rhyming  terminations.  The  words  are  les  | comandmeS  | de  diev  | vn  seul 

DIEU  TU  | +A DORERAS  & | AIMERAS  PARFAITEMET  | DIEU  EN  VAIN  TU  NE  | IURERAS  NY 
AUTRE  | CHOSE  PAREILLEMENT  | LES  DIMANCHES  TU  | GARDERAS  EN  SERVANT  | DIEU 
DEVOTEMENT  | PERE  & MERE  HONORE-  | -RAS  A FIN  QUE  VIVES  | LONGUEMENT.  On 

the  right,  the  precepts  in  eighteen  lines : homicide  . . . | point  ne  seras  de  | 

FAIT  NY  VOLONTAIRE1:  | LUXURIEUX  POINT  NE  | SERAS  DE  CORPS  Nl  | DE  CONSEPTE- 
MENT  | LAVOIR  DAUTRUY  TU  | N’EMBLERAS  NI  RETIEN-  | -DRAS  A TON  ECIENT  | 
FAUX  TEMOIGNAGE  | NE  DIRAS  NY  MENTIRAS  | AUCUNEMENT  | LCEUVRE  DE  CHAIR  NE 
| DESIRERAS  QU’EN  MA-  | -RIAGE  SEULEMENT  | LES  BIENS  DAUTRUY  | NE  CONVOITERAS 

pour  | les  avoir  jnjustement.  This  inscription  is  in  black  letter,  and  either 
in  old  French,  or  as  on  some  accounts  seems  probable,  a modern  imitation  of 
the  older  spelling ; it  will  be  seen  that  s is  sometimes  used  for  the  9,  and 
ecient  we  take  to  be  an  old  or  careless  spelling  of  the  word  “ knowingly.” 
Felytes,  if  that  be  the  word,  which  is  not  very  clear,  we  have  not  deciphered. 
The  meaning,  somewhat  liberally  translated,  is : “ Precepts  (?)  of  Moses.  The 
Commandments  of  God.  Thou  shalt  worship  God  alone,  and  love  Him  per- 
fectly ; thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  nor  otherwise  blaspheme  ; 
thou  shalt  keep  the  Sundays  (Sabbaths)  in  serving  God  devotedly ; thou 
shalt  honor  thy  father  and  mother,  that  thou  mayest  live  long ; thou  shalt  not 
be  a murderer  in  deed  or  voluntarily ; thou  shalt  not  be  libidinous  in  thy 
body  or  thy  thought ; the  things  of  others  thou  shalt  not  take,  nor  retain 
them  knowingly ; 2 thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  nor  lie  at  all ; the  goods 


1 The  Latin  words,  of  which  these  are  the  initials, 
being,  if  the  theory  suggested  is  correct,  Fratrum  Mura- 
torum  Roseae  Crucis  Collegium  Regno  [The  College 
of  the  Masonic  Brethren  of  the  Rosy  Cross  in  the 
Kingdom.] 

2 I am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent,  of  the  Bos- 
tonian Society,  who  confirms  my  reading  of  some  of  the 
words  in  the  old  French  : he  informs  me  Embleras  comes 


from  an  old  verb  embler , equivalent  to  the  modern  en- 
levery  d Prober , to  steal ; the  obsolete  d remblbe , furtively, 
is  from  that  root.  Ecient  is  now  spelled  escient , and  A 
ton  escient  means  knowingly,  voluntarily.  Felytes  he 
docs  not  find  in  any  old  glossary  or  dictionary ; it  may 
be  erroneously  spelled  on  the  die,  by  intention  or  other- 
wise ; the  second  and  third  letters  are  indistinct.  Con - 
septement  may  be  Conseniementt  — willingly. 
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of  others  thou  shalt  not  covet,  to  have  them  unjustly.”  Over  the  tablets  is  an 
eagle  flying  downward,  carrying  in  his  beak  a triangle  from  which  hangs  a 
small  cross.  Above  at  the  left,  the  radiant  sun,  and  at  the  right  the  crescent 
moon  ; to  the  left  of  the  tablets  an  extended  pair  of  compasses  and  a radi- 
ated g over  a tau  cross  entwined  with  a serpent,'  below  which  is  a rough 
ashlar ; to  the  right  of  the  tablets  a square,  the  angle  upward,  a five-pointed 
star,  a column  surmounted  by  a horse  (?)  and  a perfect  ashlar.  In  exergue, 
a plumb  at  left,  triangular  level  at  right,  and  two  pyramids  (?)  on  either  side 
of  a winged  face  over  a skull  and  cross-bones.  Bronze.  Size  56  (95  mm.). 
The  obverse  has  apparently  been  “ tooled.”  From  the  size  and  the  appear- 
ance as  photographed,  we  take  it  to  be  a cast. 

An  examination  of  this  singular  medal  does  not  give  much  light  as  to 
its  origin  ; as  already  remarked,  its  Masonic  emblems,  combined  with  the 
rose  upon  the  cross,  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  some 
affinity  with  the  Masonic  Order,  or  rather  with  some  of  the  numerous  rites, 
which  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  grafted  upon  the 
simplicity  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  by  those  who  sought  to  advance  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  credulous  or  ignorant  brethren.  These  rites  claimed 
an  antiquity  utterly  false,  but  by  an  ingenious  mixture  of  hermetic  and 
alchemistic  philosophy,  joined  with  ridiculous  pretensions  of  age  and  mys- 
terious knowledge,  they  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  weak,  and  many  were 
designed,  if  they  did  not  serve,  to  enrich  their  authors.  To  some  one  of 
these  rites  which  used  the  emblem  of  the  Rosy  Cross  we  must  turn  to  find 
the  probable  origin  of  this  medal. 

Of  the  numerous  bodies  claiming  to  possess  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
old  Rosicrucians,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  had  a quasi  con- 
nection with  Masonry.  While  there  are  traditions  of  a “ Rosicrucian  college,” 
of  which  some  account  is  given  in  an  old  book  published  by  Thomas  Vaughan, 
— who  called  himself  Eugenius  Philalethes,  — in  London,  in  1652,  not  much 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  the  “ college,”  if  it  ever  existed,  pre- 
ceded the  revival  of  Masonry,  and  died  before  that  event ; its  “ secrets,”  if  it 
had  any,  died  with  it,  though  some  of  its  mystic  emblems  perhaps  survived, 
and  have  come  down  to  us  on  certain  Medals ; the  “ College,”  by  which  is 
simply  meant  one  group  of  alchemists,  was  merely  a name  of  the  class ; for 
while  the  ancient  Rosicrucians,  who  mingled  religious  ideas  with  alchemy,  had 
more  or  less  correspondence  with  each  other,  they  had  a mutual  fear  lest 
one  should  discover  another’s  secret  processes,  and  thus  accomplish  the 
“ opus  magnum .”  This  fear  prevented  the  formation  of  any  formally  organ- 

i The  tau  cross  with  the  serpent,  which  is  the  “ brazen  XXIV,  pp.  76,80.)  We  do  not  consider  them  to  be 
serpent ’’of  Numbers  XXI,  is  the  same  in  symbolic  allu-  alchemistic  here,  but  probably  selected  from  Masonic 
sion  as  the  rose  upon  the  cross,  — each  referring  to  the  emblems  (in  one  or  another  degrees  of  which  Order 
Saviour.  The  eagle,  the  dragon,  the  triangle,  the  sun,  they  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  dragon,  well 
the  crescent  moon,  the  pentalpha  or  five-pointed  star,  known  symbols),  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were 
the  skull,  are  all  alchemistic  emblems.  (See  Journal , common  to  both. 
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ized  guild  or  fraternity  among  them,  though  it  is  true  that  there  was  a 
“ Society.” 

The  “ Roya  Order  of  Scotland,”  which  is  said  to  have  a ritual  in 
rhyme,  is  suggested  by  the  rhyming  verses  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  the  reverse. 
One  of  its  grades  was  called  HRDM  (Heredom  Kilwinning),  and  another 
RSYCS  (Rosy  Cross)  ; the  grades  are  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
France  into  Scotland  in  1740  or  later,  and  used  in  the  Stuart  interest. 

The  “ Philalethes,”  or  “ Seekers  for  Truth,”  a French  body  formed  about 
1771-3,  had  a grade  called  the  Rose-Croix.  It  had  some  little  success,  when 
it  began  working,  and  was  active  in  1 785  when  it  held  an  assembly,  called  the 
“ Convent  of  Paris,”  but  the  system  became  extinct  about  1790. 

The  “ Antient  and  Primitive  Rite,”  that  of  “ Misraim,”  and  that  of  the 
“ Philosophic  Scottish  Rite,”  as  well  as  the  “ Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,”  all 
have  a degree  in  which  the  Rosy  Cross  is  an  emblem.  None  of  these  can 
show  an  undisputed  antiquity,  and  most  of  them  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

There  was  still  another  body,  having  nine  grades,  of  German  origin,  dat- 
ing from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  called  Die  Rosenkreutzer , 
which  used  the  same  emblem ; it  was  hermetic  and  alchemical,  and  seems  to 
have  been  an  “ adapted  ” Order.  This  also  has  long  been  extinct.  One 
other  body,  calling  itself  a “ Chapter  of  Heredom,”  according  to  the  Rite  of 
Perfection  as  practiced  in  Germany,  was  brought  to  London  by  German 
brethren  in  1778.  Its  grades,  of  which  it  had  twenty,  were  adopted  from  a 
French  system,  and  among  them  was  a “ Chevalier  de  Rose  Croix.” 

To  some  of  these  bodies,  therefore,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this 
Medal  must  be  attributed.  We  are  confirmed  to  some  extent  in  this  opinion, 
by  the  comments  of  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth,  F.  S.  A.,  the  head  of  the  Medallic 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  who  after  an  examination  of  the  piece, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Shackles  : “ I agree  with  your  view  on  grounds  of  style  [of  work- 
manship] that  the  obverse  is  not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  reverse  looks  earlier,  but  it  may,  on  the  Medal,  be  merely  a 
reproduction  of  older  work.”  Mr.  Speth,  an  English  Mason,  well  read  in  the 
history  of  the  various  Continental  rites,  says:  “The  verbiage  is,  I fancy,  in- 
tentionally archaic,  that  is,  not  of  the  time  of  the  impression  of  the  Medal, 
leading  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  struck  to  bolster  up  some  claim  of 
antiquity.”  With  both  these  conclusions  we  are  disposed  to  agree. 

After  giving  it  such  consideration  as  we  have  been  able,  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  or  Scottish  Rite,’  or  the 

i We  do  not  forget  that  the  tables  of  the  law  have  the  banners  on  the  obverse  has  an  indistinct  figure  sug- 
their  place,  like  the  rose  and  cross,  in  some  of  the  gesting  St.  Andrew  and  his  cross,  and  another  a Mal- 
Grades  of  the  A.  and  A.  rite,  and  the  banners  also  appear  tese  (?)  cross.  If  the  figure  can  be  shown  to  be  St. 
on  several  French  Medals  (as  for  instance  Marvin  80)  Andrew,  the  question  would  arise  whether  the  allusion 
of  this  rite,  but  our  opinion  is  based  on  our  personal  is  to  the  so-called  Scottish  or  one  of  the  German  rites, 
knowledge  of  the  grades,  and  their  symbols.  One  of  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  allusion  to  him. 
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Rosenkreutzer.  Of  the  others  mentioned,  while  not  impossible  that  it  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  Chapter  of  Heredom,  brought  by  Lyungberg, 
Von  Hessen  and  others,  to  London  in  1778,  yet  this  is  doubtful,  as  the  Mosaic 
Law  is  given  in  French  ; the  lack  of  Egyptian  emblems,  which  were  so  copi- 
ously used  by  the  authors  of  the  Rite  of  Misraim  (for  the  objects  called  pyra- 
mids in  the  exergue  of  the  reverse  are  conventional,  and  not  of  a marked 
Egyptian  style),  excludes  that  body  from  its  ownership,  while  the  “ Antient 
and  Primitive  Rite,”  so  closely  connected  in  its  origin  with  the  Rite  of  Mem- 
phis, not  only  used  Egyptian  symbols,  but  in  spite  of  its  pretensions,  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  existed  before  1814  and  1815.  The  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite, 
was  probably  founded  in  Paris  by  the  Lodge  Contrat  Social , which  had  its 
origin  in  a Lodge  of  another  name  about  1766;  April  2,  1776,  it  changed 
itself  into  a “ Mother  Scottish  Lodge  ” practicing  the  so-called  Philosophical 
Scottish  rite,  with  a Rose-Croix  grade,  whether  originating  the  rite  or  not, 
and  it  held  a “Convent”  in  1777,  opened  by  De  Gebelin,  which  had 
numerous  sittings ; it  changed  its  title  several  times,  and  its  history  is 
rather  obscure,  although  it  seems  to  be  fairly  established  that  it  worked  for 
half  a century,  going  into  “slumber”  in  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently 
reviving ; about  1825,  when  near  its  death,  it  was  a self-styled  “ Royal  Mother 
Lodge,”  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  put  in  practice  the  elaborate 
scheme  it  sought  to  institute.  In  the  period  when  it  was  most  flourishing,  it 
adopted  the  grades  of  Avignon,  which  seems  for  some  reason  to  have  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  various  hermetic  degrees ; but  after  investigating  its 
complex  history  as  far  as  we  are  able,  and  the  accounts  are  very  conflicting, 
we  reject  the  theory  that  our  Medal  has  anything  to  do  with  this  body.  Its 
reference  to  Britain  alone  seems  enough  to  exclude  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Contrat  Social  professed  to  regard  Scotland  (though  with  no  real  grounds 
for  such  a course)  as  the  mother  country  of  the  rite  it  favored. 

We  seem  thus  to  reduce  the  probabilities  of  the  origin  of  our  Medal  to 
three  bodies  among  those  named,  if  our  reasoning  is  accepted,  viz. : — the 
“ Chapter  of  Heredom,”  so-called,  the  “ Royal  Order  of  Scotland,”  and  the 
“ Philalethes  ” of  France.  The  first  of  these  was  of  German  origin,  though 
working  in  England  at  one  time,  and  there  is  a suggestion  of  the  German 
style  in  some  of  the  devices,  yet  the  fact  that  the  Commandments  are  in 
French , seems  to  indicate  that  it  could  not  have  come  from  this.  But  so  little 
is  known  of  the  working  of  this  body,  that  while  the  probabilities  in  its  favor 
are  very  slight,  we  cannot  altogether  reject  it ; the  allusion  to  Britain,  and  the 
evident  influence  of  Templar  Masonry,  as  shown  upon  the  piece,  seem  to 
point  to  some  body  having  English  affiliations. 

As  to  the  second,  or  “ Royal  Order,”  the  first  argument  against  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  Rosy  Cross,  used  by  that  rite,  is  a Greek  cross,  with  five  roses, 
instead  of  the  Latin,  with  one ; again,  one  of  its  historians  says  the  Order  at 
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its  revival  in  France  discarded  all  hermetic  symbols  and  theories  of  the  other 
Rosicrucian  rites ; there  is  no  tower  among  the  emblems,  which  as  a prom- 
inent symbol  of  that  Rite,  placed  on  one  of  its  well-known  Medals  (Marvin, 
239),  we  might  expect  to  find;  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  a member 
of  the  Order  that  the  Commandments  are  used  in  its  ritual,  which  is  a rhym- 
ing one  ; the  rhyming  version  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  similarity  of  some  of 
the  peculiar  emblems  before  us  to  those  used  in  the  “ Royal  Order,”  with  the 
fact  that  this  Order  did  strike  some  medals,  are  the  strongest  points  in  favor 
of  this  body,  but  these  are  too  slight  a foundation  to  rest  upon,  for  some 
of  the  emblems  are  said  to  have  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  rite,  although  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  original  French  Ritual  has  been  modified  con- 
siderably since  its  first  appearance  in  1745  and  its  revival  in  1786,  and  its 
symbols  also. 

The  “ Philalethes”  was  formed  from  a French  Lodge,  the  Amis  Reunis, 
which  was  working  in  Paris  as  early  as  1771-73.  It  had  some  obscure  con- 
nection, through  a few  of  its  early  members,  with  the  Contrat  Social \ but  was 
apparently  more  successful  than  that  Lodge  in  its  beginnings.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  based  on  a mixture  of  Martinism,  — an  older  rite  originated  in 
1754  and  revived  in  Paris  about  twenty  years  later,  — with  Swedenborgianism. 
The  mystical  philosophy  of  the  Swedish  sage  was  very  attractive  to  the  makers 
of  the  hermetic  rites.  In  its  membership  were  included  Court  de  Gebelin, 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  Contrat  Social,  Abbe  Rozier,  de  Langes 
its  leading  spirit,  Count  Stroganofif,  a Russian,  supposed  to  be  the  same  who 
aided  in  introducing  Masonry  into  that  empire,  Beyerle,  a “ counsellor  of  the 
Parliament,”  Baron  Von  Gleichen,  a Dane  and  Secretary  of  a “ Convent  ” 
called  by  the  rite  for  the  German  language  in  1785,  and  many  others  of  Ma- 
sonic and  intellectual  prominence.  It  was  thus  somewhat  cosmopolitan  in  its 
material,  but  we  find  the  names  of  no  English  Masons  mentioned  as  connected 
with  it.  It  sought,  as  had  the  Contrat  Social,  to  control  the  Rose  Croix 
grades  of  all  rites,  and  held  a “ Convent”  for  that  purpose,  Feb.  15,  1785,  at 
which  some  eighty  Rose  Croix  representatives  were  present ; this  Convent  or 
Council  seems  to  have  sat  until  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May. 
One  writer  says  it  was  attended  by  numerous  French  and  German  and  a few 
English  Masons,  mostly  if  not  entirely  from  the  “ high  grades,”  but  nothing 
practical  resulted  from  this  or  its  third  Conventus  in  1787.  In  some  way  it 
was  also  connected  with  or  drawn  into  the  operations  of  the  charlatan  Cagli- 
ostro  and  his  Egyptian  rites.  Cagliostro  is  said  to  have  got  what  he  called  his 
“ Egyptian  ” Masonry  in  London,  a few  years  before  the  Convents  mentioned  ; 
if  so,  and  as  we  know  he  had  control  in  Paris  of  a Lodge  with  the  name  Phila- 
lethes, this  may  furnish  a clue  to  the  “ Britannorum.” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  reliance,  if  any,  can  be  placed 
on  the  conflicting  stories  regarding  the  doings  of  these  fanciful  rites ; Thory, 
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a zealous  Masonic  antiquary,  tells  us  something  about  them,  and  by  English 
writers  he  is  thought  to  be  reliable;  he  mentions  the  Conventus  of  1787. 
But  after  all  the  research  we  have  been  able  to  give,  our  knowledge  of  what 
the  Amis  Reunis  really  accomplished  is  most  unsatisfactory.  This  is  all  that 
we  can  definitely  say,  viz. : The  character  of  the  rite  was  hermetic ; it  used  the 
Rose  Croix  emblems ; it  included  a Rose  Croix  grade  of  its  own  composition, 
which  was  the  seventh  in  its  system  of  twelve  degrees,  made  up  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  previous  rituals  ; it  was  able  to  hold  well-attended  “ Convents,” 
which  attracted  notice ; it  was  cosmopolitan,  and  while  meeting  in  France, 
believed  it  had  found  in  Great  Britain  the  source  of  revived  Craft  Masonry, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  higher  grades ; its  leaders  were  men  of  “ high  intel- 
lectual character ; ” and  though  it  expired  in  the  French  Revolution,  many  of 
its  members  falling  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  yet,  brief  as  was  the  period 
during  which  it  existed,  it  apparently  was  stronger  than  any  of  its  rivals 
except  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  and  of  the  three  bodies  last  named, 
the  Philalethes  seems  the  most  likely  to  have  originated  the  Medal,  with 
our  present  knowledge. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  its  Convents  were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
lead  to  striking  a Medal ; if  it  should  be  found  that  the  story  has  any  truth 
that  Cagliostro,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  modern  humbugs,  acquired  any  special 
influence  over  its  members,  and  finally,  if  any  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
proposed  of  the  meaning  of  the  letters  and  dates  on  the  standards,  etc.,  we 
might  be  able  to  bring  it  home  to  this  rite.  The  probabilities  that  this  can 
be  done  are  very  doubtful.  All  that  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion seems  to  be  that,  from  its  style  of  workmanship,  it  must  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  from  the  character  of  its  emblems  to  the  latter  part 
of  that  period ; it  must,  therefore,  belong  to  some  rite  practicing  a Rose 
Croix  grade  ; the  rite  which  struck  it,  seems  to  have  had  some  connection 
with  Great  Britain  as  well  as  France.  While,  therefore,  the  probabilities  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  attributing  it  to  the  Philalethes  are,  we  willingly 
admit,  very  slight,  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  other  which  seems  to  have 
so  strong  a claim,  weak  as  that  is.1  Information  from  those  familiar  with  the 
rites,  and  the  history  of  the  bodies  who  used  this  emblem,  which  may  assist  in 
enabling  us  to  assign  the  Medal  to  its  true  source,  will  be  gladly  welcomed 
by  ourselves,  and  by  the  numerous  students  of  Masonic  Medals  abroad,  who 
have  for  many  months  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  discover  its  origin.  m. 

I Besides  the  rites  alluded  to,  which  possessed  a Rose  which  is  the  result  of  a compromise  with  the  Grand 
Croix  grade,  mav  he  mentioned  a French  rite  called  Orient  of  France  in  1786.  and  is  still  practiced  by  a few 
“ Adonhiramitc  Masonry,”  founded  about  17S1,  which  Lodges  in  that  country.  We  regret  that  we  have  had 
is  working  at  the  present  time,  and  Medals  struck  by  a no  opportunity  to  investigate  the  early  history  and 
Brazilian  Lodge  using  that  rite  are  mentioned  elsewhere  peculiar  symbols  of  this  rite,  but  we  can  find  nothing 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  In  this  rite  it  is  the  elev-  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  either  of  the  rites  mentioned 
enth  degree.  It  was  also  the  sixth  degree  in  Starck’s  in  this  note  had  any  connection  with  Masonry  in  Great 
“Clerical  System,”  a modification  of  the  “Strict  Ob-  Britain,  which  from  the  word  Britannorum  in  the  re- 
servance,”  but  which  disappeared  in  1778.  It  is  the  verse  legend,  seems  to  be  a condition  to  the  correct 
seventh  or  last  degree  in  the  French  or  Modern  rite,  attribution  of  the  Medal  under  notice. 
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THE  LOUISBURG  MEDAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL 

WARS. 

The  interest  in  American  Colonial  history  has  received  new  impetus  by 
the  foundation  of  the  various  Societies  formed  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  earlier  struggles  of  the 
colonies,  and  some  of  these  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  their  local 
chapters,  have  struck  appropriate  historical  medals.  The  “ Society  of  Colo- 
nial Wars  ” has  recently  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Louisburg,  which  was  taken  by  a joint  expedition 
composed  of  British  and  colonial  forces,  in  1745.  The  city,  on  the  southeast 
shore  of  Cape  Breton,  was  long  considered  one  of  the  strongest  posts  of  the 
French  in  their  Canadian  possessions.  They  erected  there  a fortress,  on 
which  they  expended  thirty  million  livres,  and  built  up  a large  trade,  export- 
ing fish  caught  on  the  neighboring  Banks  and  dried  on  the  island,  to  the 
amount  of  half  a million  quintals  annually,  and  five  hundred  vessels  were 
employed  in  its  trade  and  fisheries.  Its  strong  fortifications  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  the  “ Gibraltar  of  America,”  and  as  a menace  against  the  British 
possessions,  especially  the  New  England  colonies,  and  when  the  expedition 
was  planned  to  capture  it,  during  the  war  between  France  and  England  in 
1744-49,  known  as  King  George’s  War,  the  colonists,  and  particularly  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  and  Massachusetts,  eagerly  cooperated,  most  of  the  troops 
being  from  that  colony.  The  attack  of  the  combined  forces  was  a surprise 
to  the  French;  it  proved  successful,  and  the  city  surrendered  June  17,  1745, 
just  thirty  years  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  This  event  has  been  com- 
memorated by  a handsome  medal,  struck  for  the  Society  named,  by  Tiffany 
& Co.,  of  New  York,  of  which  the  following  is  a description : — 

Obverse , Clothed  busts,  jugata  in  profile  to  left,  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren 
beneath,  and  General  William  Pepperell  above,  the  latter  in  court  dress,  wig,  and  a 
ruffled  shirt : under  that  at  the  left  is  • warren  • and  under  the  other  • pepperrell  * 
(He  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  after  he  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  in 
this  expedition  by  being  created  a baronet.)  On  the  truncation  of  the  latter  bust  tiffakv 
* co.  in  small  letters.  On  a small  circular  tablet  or  medallion  at  the  left  is  the  head  of 
an  Indian  warrior  in  profile,  and  in  a similar  tablet  at  the  right  a colonial  soldier  with 
steeple  hat,  jacket  or  corselet,  and  short  musket,  who  stands  nearly  facing.  Legend, 
above  in  two  lines,  society  of  colonial  wars  | “ nil  desperanduh  christo  duce  ” 
[With  Christ  as  leader  nothing  is  hopeless],  and  below,  in  two  similar  lines,  in  com- 
memoration OF  THE  1501^1  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CAPTURE  JUNE  17  I745 

Reverse , A view  of  the  city  of  Louisburg  in  the  distance  at  the  right,  surrounded 
by  ramparts  with  projecting  salients ; a large  building  surmounted  by  a cross,  within 
the  fortifications,  around  which  houses  are  grouped  ; a point  of  land  extends  into  the 
foreground,  on  the  right  of  which  are  warehouses,  docks  and  shipping : the  sea  at  the 
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left,  on  which  are  two  ships  and  three  smaller  vessels  ; clouds  above.  Legend,  above, 
ludovicoburgum  fundatum  et  munitum  [Louisburg  founded  and  fortified]  and  in 
the  exergue,  m • dcc  • xx 

This  reverse  is  a careful  reproduction  of  the  well  known  medal  of  Louis 
XV  (Betts  142,  who  has  a cut  of  the  original  piece),  and  was  struck  from 
metal  obtained  from  some  of  the  old  cannon  sunk  in  the  harbor,  either  by  the 
English  in  1763,  or  perhaps  from  the  guns  of  a French  frigate  “ Le  Celebre'' 
which  was  blown  up  and  sunk  during  one  of  the  sieges.  The  metal  was  so 
tough  that  it  apparently  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  smooth  face  of  the  die,  and 
“ drift  marks  ” appear  on  some  of  the  planchets,  which  lend  them  interest 
rather  than  detract  from  their  appearance.  The  size  is  32,  American  scale. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  officers  of  the  Bostonian  Society  for 
an  opportunity  to  examine  this  interesting  medal. 

The  city  which  had  been  captured  after  so  hard  a struggle  by  the  British 
and  Colonial  forces,  was  restored  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
October  18,  1748,  and  evacuated  by  its  captors  the  23d  of  July  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  again  captured  by  the  British  in  the  next  war  with 
France,  July  26,  1758,  after  a sharp  struggle.  Several  medals  commemo- 
rating the  last  capture  have  been  struck  with  the  bust  of  Admiral  Boscawen, 
who  commanded  the  naval  forces  at  that  time,  and  it  is  singular  that  he  alone 
was  thus  honored,  while  his  associate,  Gen.  Amherst,  who  commanded  the 
land  forces  with  skill  and  success,  received  no  such  tribute  to  his  bravery. 
Some  of  the  latter  medals  are  amusing  for  the  absurd  representations  they 
bear  of  the  attack.  (See  Betts,  Nos.  403-414,  for  descriptions.)  We  give 
illustrations  of  the  original  from  which  the  Colonial  Wars  Medal  was  copied, 
described  above,  and  a cut  of  the  Boscawen-Louisburg  Medal,  commemorat- 
ing the  second  capture,  as  interesting  in  this  connection.  There  were  several 
varieties  of  the  last,  all  of  inferior  workmanship,  and  said  to  be  rare  for  that 
very  reason.  The  hill  shown  on  the  illustration  is  increased  to  three  on  one 
variety,  but  none  of  them  had  any  existence  except  in  the  die-cutter’s  imagi- 
nation. How  vivid  that  was  may  be  discerned  from  the  staff  falling  before  it 
is  struck ; while  the  singular  trajectory  of  the  fatal  missile  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  gigantic  mortar  to  the  side  of  the  tower,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
anatomical  proportions  of  the  firing  party  in  the  distance. 

The  “ Seven  Years’  War”  in  which  most  of  the  European  powers  were 
involved,  was  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1763,  between  France 
and  England,  and  the  Treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  Feb.  15  of  the  same  year, 
between  the  various  powers.  Great  Britain  thus  became  mistress  of  all  the 
French  possessions  in  North  America  and  not  long  after  demolished  the 
fortifications  of  Louisburg  at  great  expense.  Since  that  time  the  old  city 
has  remained  in  a ruinous  state,  and  its  harbor  is  now  almost  deserted. 
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“ INDOCILIS  PATI." 

Collectors  of  Medals  relating  to  America  are  familiar  with  the  British  piece 
with  obverse,  bust  of  George  III,  and  reverse,  a rampant  lion  bursting  the  cords 
which  have  bound  him  (Betts,  584),  referring  to  the  wrath  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
“ Armed  Neutrality.”  It  is  not  however  generally  known  that  the  reverse,  both  in 
design  and  legend,  was  copied  from  one  by  Hedlinger,  commemorating  the  death  of 
the  heroic  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  Nov.  30,  1718,  more  than  sixty  years  previously; 
the  chief  difference  apparently  being  that  the  date  in  Roman  numerals  was  substi- 
tuted on  the  English  piece  for  the  word  “ magnanimi  ” on  the  Swedish  Medal.  The 
propriety  or  significance  of  the  use  of  in  perpkt  memor.  on  the  former  Medal  has 
always  been  something  of  a puzzle,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  special  point  in  so  em- 
phatic a declaration.  The  Swedish  Medal  reduces  what  little  aptness  it  had  to  a 
minimum.  R. 


JETON  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE  AND  PRINCESS  ANNA. 

BY  EDMUND  J.  CLEVELAND. 

Obverse , Busts  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  (the  Prince  nearest  the  ob- 
server) jugata,  right,  partly  encircled  by  the  legend,  w.  c.  h.  f.  princ  • avr  . 
et  anna  mag  • brit.  [William  Charles  Henry  Friso,  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Anna  of  Great  Britain].  Exergue,  ho[o  resembles  an  orange] ltzhey  • fec. 

Reverse,  Below  the  orange  branch  having  across  it,  in  the  centre,  the 
sheaf  of  arrows  — being  the  family  and  Netherland  insignia  — the  inscription 
in  parallel  horizontal  lines,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  form  a rhyming  quatrain. 

Byt  opgaan  | der  oranj’ezon  | Krygt  Nederland  | een  Gideon  [here  an 
orange  on  a sprig]  : j . v . d . strebg  [here  the  meridian  sun  casting  rays  be- 
hind the  legend]  1747. 

This  legend  proclaims  the  Prince  as  the  Gideon  of  the  Netherlands. 
Silver.  Size,  18,  American  scale,  or  30  millimetres.  In  my  collection. 

Concerning  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  Smollett  says : — 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  March  [1734],  the  nuptials  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Princess  Royal  were  solemnized  with  great  magnificence ; and  this  match  was  attended  with 
addresses  of  congratulation  to  his  majesty  [George  II]  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Evidently  this  jeton  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  election  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadtholder,  Captain-General  and  Admiral  of  the  United 
Provinces.  On  the  second  of  May,  1747,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  States-General,  invested  with  the  power  and  dignity  of  these 
offices.  The  vigorous  consequences  of  his  accession  to  power  were  imme- 
diately manifest,  and  orders  were  issued  to  begin  hostilities  against  the 
French,  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  1748  the  Prince  of  Orange  took  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  Amer- 
ican possessions  of  several  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty,  has  inclined  many 
collectors  to  include  the  Medals  relating  to  it  among  Americana. 
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MASONIC  MEDALS. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  XXX,  p.  25.] 

MXVI.  Obverse,  Two  right  hands  joined,  the  wrists  clothed  with  a por- 
tion of  a sleeve ; above  is  a radiant  equilateral  triangle  with  the  All-seeing 
eye ; below,  are  the  square  and  compasses,  sprigs  of  acacia  on  either  side 
extending  upward  behind  the  sleeves.  No  legend.  Reverse,  On  the  field, 
within  a circle,  the  inscription  in  five  lines,  the  first  and  last  curving  to  con- 
form to  the  circle,  ao  m.\  p.\  e ill.-.  ir.\  ve.-.  | ten.-,  cor.-.  dr.  | franc?  joze 
cardozo  jop  | gr.-.  3 3 | premio  de  seus  servicos  Legend,  outside  the  circle, 
a.-,  r.-.  l.-.  c.-.  perf.-.  amiz.-.  ao  or.-,  do  rio  de  Janeiro  n°  31  . and  at  bottom, 
* 1869  * [I  take  the  inscription  and  legend  to  mean  To  the  most  potent 
and  illustrious  Bro.  Presiding  Master  Dr.  Francisco  Jose  Cardozo,  Jr.,  of  the 
33d  degree  — as  a reward  for  his  services,  from  the  Worshipful  Chapitrale 
Lodge  of  Perfect  Friends,  No.  31,  in  the  Orient  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1869.] 
Copper.  Size  20.' 

MXVII.  Obverse,  A draped  figure  standing  facing,  with  the  forefinger 
of  his  left  hand  on  his  chin,  and  a closed  book  held  in  front  in  his  right 
hand.  In  the  background  at  the  left  a temple  of  six  columns  (one  concealed)  ; 
in  its  pediment  the  All-seeing  eye  ; on  the  steps,  which  extend  across  the 
field  behind  the  figures,  one  of  the  tables  of  the  law  (?),  the  compasses  partly 
extended,  and  a portion  of  a square  pillar  which  has  fallen  to  the  left ; on  the 
right,  in  the  background,  a bust  facing,  over  which  in  a semi-circular  line 
harpocrate  (the  god  of  silence)  ; a sphinx  seated  to  right,  in  front,  and  a 
pedestal  at  the  right  surmounted  by  a small  broken  column  ; a few  sprigs  of 
grass  growing  in  the  steps.  Legend,  above,  off.-,  cap.-,  segredo  and  below, 
rit.-.  adonh.-.  ; between  the  divisions  of  the  legend  are  two  sprigs,  but  whether 
of  olive  or  acacia  I am  uncertain.  [Capitular  Lodge  “ the  Secret,”  Adonhira- 
mite  rite.]  The  legend  is  separated  from  the  device  by  a circle,  within  which, 
curving,  and  above  the  figure,  13  d’abril  de  1864  (e.-.  v.-.)  [April  13,  1864 
common  era.]  Reverse,  Inscription,  in  seven  lines,  ao  | seu  ir.-.  ven.-.  | de  1 
honra  I joao  pires  da  silva  | 8 de  julho  | 1 87 1 Legend,  separated  from 
field  by  a circle  of  dots,  testemuniio  de  gratidao  da  off.-,  segredo  and  * ★ * 
at  the  bottom.  [I  read  this,  To  their  Worshipful  and  Honored  Brother  Joao 
Pires  da  Silva,  a testimonial  of  the  Lodge  “The  Secret,”  July  8,  1871.]  Cop- 
per. Size  24  nearly.2 

MXVIII.  Obverse,  Within  a circle  a draped  female  figure  standing, 
facing ; a five-pointed  star  above  her  throws  its  rays  about  her  head ; in  her 
right  hand,  uplifted,  she  holds  a flaming  torch,  and  her  left,  slightly  extended, 
holds  a broken  chain  ; with  her  left  foot  she  treads  upon  a broken  sceptre ; on 

1 From  Meili,  Plate  XXIV,  No.  141.  practicing  apparently  a modification  of  the  Scottish 

2 Meili,  Plate  XXIV,  No.  142.  The  Adonhiramite  rite,  with  twelve  degrees.  It  has  but  a limited  number 
Rite  was  of  French  origin,  dating  from  about  1781,  and  of  bodies  holding  under  it. 
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the  ground  behind  her  at  the  right,  a crown  and  broken  sword  ; in  the  back- 
ground at  the  left  a tetrastyle  temple,  over  which  is  seen  a part  of  the  sun, 
which  sends  its  beams  over  the  left  field,  and  in  the  right  field  seven  stars  in 
two  nearly  perpendicular  lines;  above,  curving  to  conform  to  the  circle,  13 
d’abril  de  1864  (e.\  v.*.)  [April  13,  1864.]  Legend,  above,  omnia  vincet 
libertas  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  • 28  de  septembro  de  1871  • 
[Liberty  will  conquer  all  things,  Sept.  28,  1871.]  Reverse,  Within  a dotted 
circle  the  inscription  in  nine  lines,  ao  | seu  ir.\  ven.\  | de  | honra  | commend- 
ADOR  | JOAQUIM  BERNARDINO  | PINTO  MACHADO  | 1 4 DE  JUNHO  | 1 873  [Medal  of 

honor  to  their  Worshipful  Brother  Commander  Joaquim  B.  P.  Machado,  June 
14,  1873.]  Legend,  outside  the  circle,  testemunho  de  gratidao  da  off.',  se- 
gredo  a five-pointed  star  at  the  bottom  [Testimonial  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
Lodge  “ The  Secret.”]  Copper.  Size  24/ 

MXIX.  Obverse,  Similar,  perhaps  from  the  same  die  as  the  preceding. 
Reverse,  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  name  is  rodrigo  de  lemos  Cop- 
per. Size  24.’ 

MXX.  Obverse,  As  the  last.  Reverse,  Similar  to  that,  but  the  name 
is  JULIO  DE  FREITAS  LIMA.  Copper.  Size  24.3 

MXXI.  Obverse,  As  the  last  but  one.  Reverse,  Similar,  but  the 
name  is  miguel  francisco  roiz  pinheiro.  Copper.  Size  24.4 

MXXI1.  Obverse,  Naked  head  in  profile  to  left  of  da  Rocha.  Le- 
gend, homenagem  de  gratidao  do  ir.'.  a.  j.  p.'.  da  rociia,  33/.  the  square  and 
compasses  at  the  bottom  [Testimonial  of  gratitude  to  Bro.  A.  J.  P.  da  Rocha, 
330.]  Within  a dotted  circle  the  inscription,  in  six  lines,  decr.\  | do  | G.\  o.'. 
u.\  do  brazil  | de  | 30  de  outubro  de  | 1 874  and  a star  of  five  points  on 
which  is  the  letter  g at  the  bottom.  Legend,  a.',  off.'.  c.\  un.\  const.',  ao 
or.',  do  Rio  grande  do  sul  * • * [I  read  this  doubtfully,  Decree  of  the 
Grand  United  Orient  of  Brazil,  October  30,  1874  — to  the  Chapitrale  Lodge 
Union-Constancy  (?),  in  the  Orient  of  Rio  Grande  of  the  South.]  Copper. 
Size  20  nearly.5 

MXXIII.  Obverse,  The  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  with  the  Pao  d Assucar,  or 
Sugar-loaf  mountain,  at  the  right,  and  a small  fortress  at  the  left;  above  is  a 
radiant  star  of  five  points,  on  which  is  the  letter  g ; in  the  foreground  the 
capital  of  a column  from  which  rise  three  obj’ects,  probably  the  feathered  ends 
of  arrows,  but  not  distinct  enough  in  the  engraving  to  determine  ; at  the  left 
the  Brazilian  globe,  and  at  the  right  three  stars.  Legend  separated  from  the 
device  by  a circle,  above,  novje  sed  antique  and  below,  completing  the  circle, 
. gr.'.  or.-,  un.'.  e sup.',  cons.',  do  brazil  • [New  but  ancient  things.  United 

1 Meili,  Plate  VIII,  No.  50.  The  date  on  the  ob-  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  Sept.  28,  1871  (see 
verse  field  is  probably  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  CCCXXXII.)  The  Brethren  who  were  honored,  as- 
Lodge.  That  in  the  legend  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  sisted  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  the  law. 

2 Meili,  No.  50,  but  not  illustrated.  5 Meili,  Plate  XXV,  No.  143.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

3 Meili,  Ibid.  is  one  of  the  four  military  divisions  of  Sao  Pedro  do- 

4 Meili,  Ibid.  The  four  medals  last  described,  struck  Sul,  in  the  Southern  part  of  Brazil.  The  Lodge  may 
by  the  Adonhiramite  Lodge  The  Secret,  allude  to  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  number  MXX IV. 
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Grand  Orient  and  Supreme  Council  of  Brazil.]  Reverse,  Within  a circle  of 
dots  the  double-headed  eagle  of  the  rite  over  the  inscription,  in  five  lines, 
decr.'.  | de  22  de  | dezembro  | de  | 1 874  Legend,  outside  the  circle,  above, 
benemerito  da  ORD.\  mac.',  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  * dedicacao  e 
trabalho  ★ [Decreed  December  22,  1874,  to  one  deserving  well  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  for  devotion  and  service.]  Copper.  Size  21. 

MXXIV.  Obverse,  From  the  same  die  as  the  preceding.  Reverse,  Within 
a circle  of  dots  the  inscription  in  six  lines,  decr.'.  | de  1 de  | Janeiro  | de  | 
1875  | (e.\  v.\)  Legend,  outside  the  circle,  a benemerita  off.',  cap.',  uniao 
constante  and  the  square  and  compasses  at  the  bottom.  [Decreed  January  1, 
1875,  common  era,  to  the  well  deserving  Chapitrale  Lodge  Union,  Constancy 
(?).]  Copper.  Size  21/ 

MXXV.  Obverse,  Within  a circle  of  dots  the  inscription  in  three  lines, 
lines,  gr.'.  or.'.  | un.'.  do  | brazil  and  beneath,  the  letter  g radiated.  Legend, 
outside  the  circle,  decr.\  n 26  de  22  de  dezembro  de  1875  (e.\  v.'.)  * [Perhaps, 
Decree  No.  26  of  December  22,  1875,  common  era,  by  the  United  Grand 
Orient  of  Brazil.]  Reverse,  A draped  figure  of  Ceres,  standing  facing  ; her 
left  arm  rests  on  a cornucopia  of  fruits  and  flowers ; her  right  extended  holds 
an  indistinct  object ; at  her  right  on  the  ground  a sheaf  of  wheat  erect. 
Legend,  benem.'.  da  a.*,  off.',  cap.',  ceres,  or.',  de  cantagallo  * [For  a 
worthy  Brother  of  the  Chapitrale  Lodge  Ceres,  Orient  of  Cantagallo.]  Cop- 
per. Size  20  nearly.’ 

MXXVI.  Obverse,  Within  a circle  of  dots  the  inscription  in  six  lines, 

DECR.'.  | DO  | G.'.  O.'.  U.'.  DO  BRAZIL  | DE  | 25  DE  AGOSTO  DE  | 1 876  and  a five- 
pointed  star  with  the  letter  G thereon  at  the  bottom.  Legend,  outside  the 
circle,  a.'.  l.\  cv.  honra  e humanidade,  ao  ok.-,  de  pelotas  * (Decreed  by 
the  United  Grand  Orient  of  Brazil  to  the  Chapitrale  Lodge  Honor  and 
Humanity  in  the  Orient  of  Pelotas.]  Reverse,  The  square  and  compasses 
enclosing  the  letter  G,  above  which  is  a radiant  triangle  within  which  the  All- 
seeing  eye ; at  the  right  and  left  of  the  compasses,  the  letter  h ; at  the  left 
of  the  angle  of  the  square,  o,  and  at  the  right,  u.  (Initials  of  the  name  of 
the  Lodge  and  the  Grand  body.)  Legend,  homenagem  de  gratidao  ao  ir.\ 
dr.',  j.  c.  campello,  33.'.  * [Grateful  testimonial  to  Bro.  Dr.  J.  C.  Campello.]. 
Copper.  Size  20  nearly.3 

MXXVII.  Obverse,  Within  a circle  a locomotive  with  tender  moving  to 
right ; in  the  foreground  a cock  to  right ; above,  curving  to  conform  to  the 
circle,  decr.'.  do  gr.'.  or.',  un.'.  do  brazil  [Decree  of  the  United  Grand 
Orient  of  Brazil.]  In  exergue  in  two  lines,  17  de  octubro  de  | 1879  [Octob. 

1 This  and  the  preceding  from  Meili,  Plate  XXV,  ber’s  medal  of  the  Lodge  named.  Cantagallo  is  85 
Nos.  144  and  145.  The  medals  appear  to  have  been  miles  north-east  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

given,  one  to  deserving  members,  and  the  other  to  the  3 Meili,  Plate  XXV,  No.  147.  Pelotas  is  in  the 
Lodge  named,  by  the  Grand  body,  but  for  what  reason  Province  of  Sao  Pedro,  some  20  miles  northwest  of 
I have  not  learned.  Rio  Grande. 

2 Meili,  Plate  XXV,  No.  146.  Apparently  a mem- 
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17,  1879.]  Legend,  outside  the  circle,  aug.\  e r/.  l.\  cap/,  aurora  do  pro- 
gresso  grao.  mogol  * * * [August  and  Worshipful  Lodge  Aurora  of  Progress, 
Grand  Mogul.]  Reverse,  Within  a circle  the  inscription  in  four  lines,  homen- 
agem  I da  l.\  ao  seu  obr/.  | casimiro  tavares  | soares  ; the  square  and  com- 
passes at  the  bottom.  [Tribute  of  the  Lodge  to  its  workman,  i.  e.  fellow 
member,  Casimir  T.  Soares.]  Legend,  outside  the  circle,  philantropia  e 
DEDICA9A0  a humanidade  * [Philanthropy  and  devotion  to  humanity.]  Cop- 
per. Size  22. ‘ 


MXXVIII.  Obverse,  Within  a circle  of  beads  and  lines  a group  of  working 
tools,  — the  compasses  with  their  points  upon  a rule,  forming  a triangle,  the 
square,  triangular  level  within,  and  a gavel  on  the  left  and  mallet  on  the  right, 
the  handles  joining  within  the  level,  all  enclosed  by  two  sprigs  of  acacia,  with 
a radiant  star  of  five  points  above,  between  their  tips.  Legend,  outside  the 
circle,  □ fraternidade  ao  or/,  de  santos  and  5833  at  bottom,  completing  the 
circle  [Lodge  Fraternity,  in  the  Orient  of  Santos.]  Reverse,  Within  a simi- 
lar circle  the  inscription  in  five  lines,  24  | de  | junho  | de  1880  Legend, 
outside  the  circle,  sessao  de  baptismo  * [Meeting  for  Baptism,  June  24,  1880.) 
Copper.  Size  18.’ 

W.  T.  R.  M. 


[To  be  continued.) 


A PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE. 

The  tendency  of  silver,  at  its  recent  value,  to  force  gold  out  of  circula- 
tion, so  constantly  denied  by  the  friends  of  the  white  metal  and  so  persis- 
tently insisted  on  by  the  advocates  of  a gold  standard,  has  received  a very 
practical  demonstration  in  Japan,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  gold 
coins  in  circulation  there  range  in  value  from  one  to  twenty  dollars,  while  the 
silver  includes  coins  of  one  dollar,  and  the  minor  or  subsidiary  coins,  down 
to  five  cents.  Some  two  years  or  more  ago,  the  importation  of  silver  bullion 
was  exceedingly  large,  and  the  coinage  of  dollar  pieces  exceptionally  heavy. 
The  result  was  that  the  market  value  of  silver  coins  soon  began  to  fall,  and 
before  the  year  was  out,  one  hundred  silver  dollars  purchased  only  sixty-one 
and  a quarter  gold  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  silver  brought  in  Japan  only 
its  market  value  as  bullion,  and  no  more,  notwithstanding  the  government 
stamp,  and  that  value  was  the  same  substantially  at  the  time  as  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  London.  This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  in  a country  producing 
little  silver,  nearly  its  entire  coinage  in  that  metal  being  brought  from  abroad. 

Again,  between  1871  and  1878,  the  gold  dollar  was  the  unit,  and  a legal 
tender  to  any  amount.  But  when  the  single  gold  standard  was  abolished  in 

i Meili,  Plate  XXV,  No.  148.  The  locomotive  is  2 Meili,  Plate  XXV,  No.  149.  Santos  is  the  port 
of  course  the  emblem  of  progress,  and  the  cock  of  Au-  of  the  Province.  The  medal  commemorates  the  cere- 
rora,  goddess  of  the  morning.  I presume  Grao  Mogol  mony  of  Masonic  Baptism  administered  on  St.  John 
denotes  the  location  of  the  Lodge,  though  I have  not  Baptist’s  day,  1880.  The  ceremony  is  of  French  origin, 
determined  this.  and  rarely  practiced  elsewhere. 
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1878,  and  the  silver  dollar  of  416  grains  and  900  fineness  was  made  current 
in  all  public  and  private  transactions,  without  limit,  gold  began  to  disappear, 
slowly  at  first,  so  that  the  fact  was  unnoticed  for  a while,  but  surely,  neverthe- 
less. It  is  now  found  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  gold  coins  struck  at  the 
Japanese  mint  since  1871  have  been  exported,  and  the  Japanese  Financial 
Minister  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  rate  of  depletion  continued,  there 
would  soon  be  very  little  gold  left  in  the  treasury.  It  was  then  estimated 
that  there  was  four  times  as  much  silver  in  circulation  as  there  was  of  gold, 
and  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  “ Treasury  Reserve  ” was  three  times  that 
of  gold. 

With  China  so  near  at  hand,  one  of  the  greatest  absorbers  of  silver,  sur- 
passing India  in  that  respect,  — especially  since  the  cessation  of  silver  coinage 
there,  — and  the  state  of  affairs  mentioned  above  having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Japanese  financiers  before  the  recent  war  between  the  two  countries, 
this  is  the  more  remarkable.  A more  complete  demonstration  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  the  gold  standard  could  hardly  have  been  found.  The 
old  motto  read,  “ Experientia  docet . ” If  lessons  like  these,  with  the  con- 
stant out-flow  of  gold  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  teach  nothing  to  the 
silver-maniacs,  nothing  but  some  great  popular  uprising  will  do  so. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

The  Coin  Collector,  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  Ne\y  York,  Longmans,  Green  & Company, 
1896.  Small  octavo,  pp.  298,  12  Collotype  plates  of  coins,  by  Morgan  & Kidd,  England. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume  is  the  first  of  a series  to  be  called  “The  Collector 
Series, ” the  volumes  of  which  are  to  deal  with  various  subjects  of  interest  to  collectors,  such  as 
Engravings,  Autographs  and  Manuscripts,  Porcelain,  English  Book  Plates,  Violins,  Miniatures, 
and  other  matters  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  having  antiquarian  tastes.  They  are  to  be  issued 
in  a uniform  series,  by  Mr.  George  Redway,  of  London,  and  in  this  country  by  the  publishers 
named  above,  and  each  is  to  be  prepared  by  a writer  specially  conversant  with  his  subject. 
They  will  approach  their  topics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amateur  of  moderate  means,  who 
desires  to  specialize  in  some  one  or  two  departments  of  his  favorite  study,  and  who  does  not 
wish  to  acquire  objects  which  have  no  merit  save  that  of  rarity  ; such  a one  will  be  able  to  bring 
together,  if  he  follows  the  hints  which  will  be  given  him  in  these  volumes  by  writers  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject,  a cabinet,  which  though  it  may  not  be  of  great  magnitude,  will  yet  be 
of  such  value  that  the  owner  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  his  purchases,  or  hesitate  to  show 
them  to  those  most  familiar  with  the  lines  to  which  his  attention  shall  be  given.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  these  volumes  substantially  uniform  in  size,  and  to  illustrate  them  with  photo- 
types not  only  of  rare  and  valuable  originals,  but  by  pictures  of  examples  which  skill  and  patience 
may  enable  anyone  to  gather.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  entire  series  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  classes  of  collectors,  whether  they  devote  any  care  to  the  special  topics  treated  in  the 
separate  volumes  or  not.  So  much  for  the  plan  of  the  series,  of  which  the  initial  volume  is 
before  us.  The  cost  of  the  volume  under  notice  is  $2.25,  and  we  understand  the  others  will 
be  offered  at  about  the  same  price. 
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“The  Coin  Collector ” is  written  by  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  who  is  no  stranger  to  numis- 
matists; his  “ Coinage  of  the  European  Continent, n which  appeared  in  1893,  copiously  illus- 
trated, with  Catalogues  of  Mints,  Denominations,  Rulers,  etc.,  has  already  met  with  a very 
favorable  reception.  The  present  volume  contains  chapters  on  collectors  and  collections  ; 
the  value  of  coins ; unique  or  remarkable  coins ; a full  chapter  on  Greek  coins,  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  types  and  a brief  numismatic  history  of  the  various  departments  of  this  most 
fascinating  branch  of  the  subject ; in  his  arrangement  he  follows,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Barclay  V.  Head,  admittedly  the  leading  English  authority  on  the  subject;  other  chapters 
are  devoted  to  Roman  coins,  to  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
to  terminology,  bibliography,  etc.  In  the  last  he  gives  but  eighty  titles,  and  among  them  we 
do  not  see  any  mention  of  the  admirable  work  of  Svoronos  on  the  Coins  of  Crete,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  Monographs  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  It  would  no  doubt  have 
been  easy  for  Mr.  Hazlitt  to  have  greatly  enlarged  this  chapter,  but  he  has  contented  himself 
with  a selection  of  those  he  deemed  most  useful  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  in  a work  intended 
for  all  classes  of  collectors,  this  is  perhaps  all  that  we  have  a right  to  expect.  A valuable 
feature  of  the  work  is  found  in  the  outlines  which  it  gives  for  collections  of  special  series,  and 
of  a cabinet  which  shall  have  sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  the  collector  who  must  be  contented 
with  a collection  of  moderate  size,  yet  including  coins  of  real  interest  and  value. 

Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  a few  famous  cabinets,  and  occasional  references  to  lead- 
ing authorities  in  special  departments.  We  notice  that  he  recommends  a greater  attention  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  best  attainable  specimens  in  the  bronze  and  copper  coinages;  and  many 
interesting  coins  of  this  class  can  be  obtained  by  the  watchful  and  judicious  student.  The 
chapter  on  terminology  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who  contemplate  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet.  He  is  quite  severe  in  his  criticisms  of  the  plates  in  Humphreys,  a work  which  though 
now,  as  he  remarks,  almost  obsolete,  did  much  in  its  day  to  aid  collectors.  The  general  use 
of  photogravure  in  modern  works  on  coins,  perhaps  justifies  him  in  calling  those  plates  of  Hum- 
phreys “ caricatures  ” ; the  illustrations  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  shows  us  are  bright  and  clear,  and 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  pieces  represented.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  these.  But 
few  American  coins  are  thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  mentioned,  though  he  includes  the 
“ Hog  money  ” of  the  Bermudas,  the  New  England  series,  and  the  Baltimore  coinage,  as  well 
as  the  Rosa  Americanas,  as  desirable  additions  to  such  a cabinet  as  he  proposes. 


EDITORIAL. 

In  the  Journal  for  January,  1895,  page  95,  was  a query  concerning  a Medal  of  Maria 
Theresa,  with  reverse  relating  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters,  Brussels,  Belgium  ; 
our  correspondent  read  the  initials  of  the  die-cutter  1 g h,  for  John  G.  Holtzhey,  but  we  learn 
from  Mons.  de  Witte,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Revue  Beige  de  Numismatique,  who  has  kindly 
sent  us  some  particulars  concerning  the  piece,  that  the  letters  are  t v b for  Theodore  van 
Berckel,  and  that  the  Medals  were  made  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Revue , in  1888  (p. 
281).  They  were  struck  in  1779,  and  served  as  “ jetons  de  presence”  and  impressions  in  silver 
were  given  to  each  Academician  resident  in  Brussels,  who  was  present  at  the  sessions,  begin- 
ning with  January  of  that  year.  Those  members  who  came  from  a distance  were  entitled  to 
receive  two  impressions,  for  each  time  they  attended. 

Mons.  de  Witte  informs  us  that  the  piece  is  not  rare  in  silver,  and  that  there  is  a variety 
in  bronze ; but  that  he  was  not  aware  of  its  existence  in  gold ; an  example  apparently  in  that 
metal  has  been  shown  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal . An  interesting  account  of  Van 
Berckel  and  his  work  has  been  printed  in  the  Rwue,  by  the  Chev.  von  Ernst. 

We  have  received  a number  of  rubbings  of  Mexican  Masonics,  from  Dr.  Bastow,  which 
will  be  described  in  our  next  issue. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  MANTINEAN  COINS. 

HE  October  number  of  the  present  volume  contained  an  article  by 
Mons.  Svoronos,  of  Athens,  Greece,  on  the  device  of  a singular 
Mantinean  coin,  which  he  believes  represents  Ulysses  planting  his 
oar  in  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  long  journey  which  he  was 
compelled  to  make,  after  his  return  for  a brief  period  to  Ithaca,  to 
appease  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon,  as  foretold  by  the  shade  of 
Tiresias.  While  the  prophecy  is  given  in  the  Odyssey,  the  journey  itself  is 
not  mentioned  ; but  the  story  is  told  at  length  by  Eugammon,  in  his  Telegonus. 
Without  entering  here  into  the  account  of  the  events  of  this  journey,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Ulysses  consulted  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius,  to  ascertain 
how  or  where  he  might  find  the  man  described  to  him  by  Tiresias.  This  cel- 
ebrated Oracle  had  its  home  in  a cave  near  Lebadea,  in  Boeotia.  Those  who 
wished  to  receive  information  from  this  source  were  obliged  to  submit  to  cer- 
tain customs,  and  to  wear  a mystical  costume  so  bizarre  that  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule  by  the  scoffing  Lucian.  It  conforms  so  closely  to  the 
unusual  dress  in  which  Ulysses  is  clothed  on  the  coin  discussed  by  Svoronos 
in  the  previous  paper,  that  he  finds  a further  verification  of  his  theories  in 
this  fact. 

In  that  paper  he  proposed  to  comment  further  upon  this  costume,  in  con- 
nection with  this  coin,  as  well  as  on  certain  other  matters  of  historic  interest, 
to  which  he  finds  an  allusion  in  the  type ; and  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  our  readers  a brief  statement  of  the  views  he  holds  regarding 
it,  regretting  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  print  them  in  full,  with 
the  numerous  references  to  the  classical  authorities  which  he  gives  in  the 
original. 

In  defending  his  theory  that  we  have  Ulysses  on  an  Arcadian  coin,  as 
shown  in  his  previous  paper,  Svoronos  remarks  that  no  doubt  the  objection 
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will  be  raised  that  the  authorities  not  only  do  not  say  that  Arcadia  was  the 
country  indicated  by  Tiresias,  but  on  the  contrary,  some  name  another  country. 
In  reply  to  this  objection,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Odyssey  closes 
with  the  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors,  and  the  defeat  of  their  friends 
who  had  tried  to  avenge  their  deaths  upon  Ulysses ; Homer  himself  does  not 
inform  us  what  country  Tiresias  indicated,  nor  how  the  hero  obeyed  his  coun- 
sel. He  simply  tells  us  that  a long  series  of  adventures  was  still  in  reserve 
for  Ulysses,  and  this  information  the  hero  himself  gives  Penelope,  after  he 
had  slain  the  suitors.  We  must  look  elsewhere,  then,  and  not  to  Homer,  to 
find  what  country  was  meant.  Various  commentators  have  suggested  different 
places,  all  however  agreeing  that  it  was  some  country  distant  from  the  sea. 

A short  summary  of  the  Telegonus  of  Eugammon,  who  wrote  about  572 
B.  C.,  is  preserved  by  Proclus ; the  poem  treats  of  the  events  of  this  journey, 
and  the  latter  portion  especially  has  much  to  say  of  the  country  where  Ulysses 
was  to  find  the  man  whose  reply  he  sought  so  carefully.' 

At  Elis,  as  the  Telegonus  says,  Polyxenus,  his  old  companion  in  the  Trojan 
war,  advises  him  to  ask  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  where  he  may 
find  the  man  who  had  never  seen  an  oar.  As  an  evidence  in  favor  of  his  belief 
that  Ulysses  followed  this  advice,  Svoronos  cites  a gem,  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  which  represents  the  naked  Ulysses  with  his  oar  upon  his  shoulder, 
carefully  walking  in  the  night,  guiding  his  uncertain  steps  by  the  light  of  a 
torch,  as  he  enters  the  cave.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  description  of  the  cer- 
emonies required  on  such  occasions,  as  given  by  Pausanias,  as  will  presently 
appear.  The  naked  figure  shows  Ulysses  returning  from  his  bath  in  the  river, 
at  night,  as  indicated  by  the  torch ; and  this  gem  is  one  of  the  rarest,  if  not 
the  only  remaining  “ monument  ” directly  inspired  by  the  Telegonus,  and 
Overbeck  thinks  its  device  was  suggested  by  the  Odyssey.  We  might  perhaps 
suppose  that  the  engraver  had  in  mind  a parallel  between  Diogenes  searching 
for  his  “ honest  man  ” with  his  famous  lantern,  and  Ulysses  seeking  the  peas- 
ant who  had  never  heard  of  a ship  or  an  oar ; but  the  serious  character  of  the 
figure  disproves  any  such  theory. 

As  to  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius  he  says : after  having  bathed  by  night  in 
the  river  Hercyna,  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  cave  put  on  the  dress  alluded 
to  above,  and  which  is  described  by  Pausanias.  It  was  a linen  tunic,  fastened 
by  a girdle  of  fillets  or  bands : on  the  feet  of  the  postulant  were  shoes  of  a 
peculiar  form,  such  as  were  worn  by  the  people  of  that  country.  These  shoes 

i Briefly,  the  first  portion  of  the  Telegonus  gives  an  cussion  of  the  merits  of  the  poetry  of  Eugammon,  un- 
account ot  the  funeral  rites  of  the  suitors,  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  quote,  Svoronos  refers  to  various  authors 
which  Ulysses  offered  to  the  nymphs  whose  protection  beside  Eugammon,  who  have  written  more  or  less  con- 
he  had  sought  before  sailing  to  Troy;  his  visit  to  Elis,  ceming  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  hero,  of  whom  the 
and  his  gifts  from  Polyxenus,  to  whom  he  explained  the  most  prominent  is  Sophocles,  who  wrote  two  tragedies 
necessity  of  his  continued  journey;  then  follows  the  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  is  lost, and  of  the  other  only 
description  of  the  journey,  and  other  matters  which  need  fragments  remain.  He  next  mentions  other  writers,  Eus- 
not  here  be  mentioned,  and  finally  his  return  to  Ithaca,  tathius,  etc.,  by  whom  he  thinks  the  learned  scholars  who 
where  he  offered  the  prescribed  sacrifices.  After  a dis-  have  discussed  this  type  have  been  misled. 
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had  pointed  toes  which  turned  upward,  something  like  the  prow  of  a ship, 
and  incidentally,  therefore,  we  obtain  with  absolute  certainty  from  this  coin  an 
exact  representation  of  the  remarkable  fashion  of  the  footwear  of  this  ancient 
people.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  reason  of  the  form  of  the  shoes  and  the 
explanation  of  the  equally  remarkable  tunic,  which  the  device  shows  Ulysses 
wore  at  this  point  in  his  journey. 

We  should  naturally  suppose  that  Ulysses,  having  learned  the  name  of 
the  country  where  he  was  to  find  the  man  he  sought,  would  at  once  go  thither, 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  Oracle  ; and  we  find  in  the  abstract  of  Eugammon  given  by 
Proclus,  that  he  proceeds  to  the  country  of  Agamedes,  who  was  a relative  of 
Trophonius,  and  the  son  of  Stymphalos,  who  gave  his  name  to  an  Arcadian  city; 
the  brother  of  Gortys,  from  whom  another  Arcadian  town  took  its  name  ; and 
the  great-grand-son  of  Areas,  from  whom  the  country  itself  derived  its  title. 
All  these  considerations  then  confirm  our  theory  that  Ulysses  went  to  Le- 
badia  in  Arcadia  by  the  advice  of  Trophonius,  and  dissipate  all  doubt  that  we 
have  found  the  explanation  of  the  singular  costume  he  wears  upon  the  coin. 

Although  the  Arcadians  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy,  they 
were  mountaineers,  utterly  unfamiliar  with  maritime  affairs  ; their  favorite  food 
was  acorns,  so  that  they  are  frequently  called  “ nut-eaters  ” by  ancient  writers. 
It  was  to  one  of  these  mountain  peasants,  who  had  never  seen  an  oar,  that 
Ulysses  propounded  the  question,  an  answer  to  which  he  had  so  long  been 
seeking,  — “What  is  this  which  I carry  upon  my  shoulder?”  and  receiving 
the  hoped-for  reply  that  it  was  a winnowing  fan,  knew  that  he  had  at  last 
reached  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage ; and  planting  his  “ shapely  oar  ” in  the 
ground,  he  offered,  as  directed  by  the  shade  of  Tiresias,  a sacrifice  to  Poseidon, 
whose  relentless  anger  at  his  treatment  of  the  Cyclops  had  caused  his  weary 
travels,  and  then  returning  to  Ithaca,  completed  the  required  sacrifices  “ to 
the  immortal  gods,  who  rule  the  sky,  the  sacred  hecatombs,  according  to  their 
rank.” 

Svoronos  mentions  many  of  the  Arcadian  legends  which  corroborate  his 
theory.  Among  them  he  refers  to  the  temple  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
Ulysses  erected  on  Mount  Boreion,  “after  his  return  from  Troy,”  dedicated  to 
Athena,  who  had  so  pitied  and  protected  him,  and  to  Poseidon,  whom  he  had 
so  seriously  offended. 

On  the  earlier  coins  of  Mantinea  we  find  a type  which  alludes  to  the  nut- 
eating habits  of  the  Arcadians ; these  bear,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  three, 
acorns ; 1 but  on  those  which  Svoronos  considers  to  be  of  later  date,  we  have 
the  figure  of  Ulysses,  now  under  discussion,  with  reverse  types  alluding  to 
Poseidon  and  to  Athena.  Some,  for  example,  have  the  helmeted  head  of  the 
goddess  ; others  her  emblem,  a helmet  above  an  altar.’  There  are  others  with 
a similar  obverse,  the  reverse  of  which  has  an  altar  surmounted  by  busts  of 

i See  plate,  figures  i to  4.  2 See  plate,  figures  5-7. 
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the  Dioscuri,  as  described  on  page  34  of  the  present  volume/  The  close  con- 
nection of  these  types  with  the  Arcadian  temple  erected  by  Ulysses  to  Posei- 
don and  Athena,  combined  with  the  figure  of  the  hero  in  his  singular  garb, 
corroborates,  as  Svoronos  believes,  his  theory. 

These  busts  of  the  Dioscuri  indicate  that  it  was  to  Poseidon  that  Ulysses 
offered  his  sacrifices.  Indeed,  nothing  could  better  show  that  it  is  the  altar 
of  the  ruler  of  the  ocean,  Poseidon  Anax,  than  the  busts  of  the  Twin  Brethren, 
his  special  attendants,  charged  to  ride  over  the  stormy  sea,  aiding  mariners 
in  peril,  who  believed  that  when  they  appeared  their  dangers  were  ended ; 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  electric  balls  which  occasionally  are  seen  on  the 
masts  and  spars  of  ships  during  a storm,  known  as  “corposants”  — holy 
bodies — are  regarded  by  Mediterranean  sailors  of  the  present  day  as  a like 
augury.  That  this  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient  mariners  is  shown  from  one 
of  the  Homeric  Hymns.  We  may  venture  to  add  the  suggestion  that  the  use 
of  these  deities  as  the  symbol,  was  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  forgiveness  of 
Ulysses  by  the  offended  god,  whose  stormy  wrath  had  been  finally  appeased. 

Having  thus,  as  he  believes,  established  his  theory  that  the  figure  repre- 
sents Ulysses,  Svoronos  next  inquires  if  we  can  discover  the  date  of  these 
coins,  and  the  reason  for  the  substitution  of  the  device  of  Ulysses,  as  described, 
for  that  of  the  earlier  type  of  the  acorns. 

On  this  point  he  remarks  that  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  considers  that  the  coins 
with  the  type  of  Ulysses  were  struck  after  43 1 B.  C.  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head 
places  them  between  400  and  385,  the  year  of  the  destruction  of  Mantinea  by 
the  Spartans  under  Agesipolis.  But  Svoronos  thinks  that  the  style  of  the 
coins  and  especially  of  the  bronze  fractional  parts  of  the  silver,  which  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  latter,  indicates  a period  later  than  385.  If  this 
theory  is  correct  they  cannot  be  older  than  fifteen  years  after  the  fall  of 
Mantinea,  that  is,  about  370  B.  C.,  the  period  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
city,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  With  their  attribution  to  the  later  date 
M.  Weil  agrees,  who  believes  that  the  hero  and  the  altar  allude  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city.  Svoronos  considers  that  Weil  is  right  in  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  date,  even  though  he  may  regard  the  hero  as  representing 
Tiresias  or  Trophonius. 

To  explain  the  adoption  of  the  type,  he  reminds  the  reader  that  when 
about  to  engage  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas,  seeing  his  soldiers 
discouraged  by  the  superior  numbers  and  the  superb  bearing  of  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  oracles  had  given  unfavorable  auguries,  devised 
various  stratagems  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits ; among  other  measures 
which  he  adopted,  it  is  related  by  historians  that  he  caused  a man  to  appear 
before  his  army,  crowned  and  wearing  the  costume  of  those  who  sought  to 
consult  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius ; he  was  instructed  to  say  that  he  had  visited 

i See  plate,  figures  8-9. 
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the  oracle,  and  had  been  ordered  to  predict  a certain  victory  for  the  Theban 
army.  The  soldiers,  believing  his  story,  engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  the  battle 
with  the  Spartans,  and  won  the  victor}' ; one  of  its  first  results  was  the  re- 
building of  Mantinea.  Naturally  the  first  coins  struck  thereafter,  in  token  of 
its  autonomy,  would  bear  an  allusion  to  an  event  of  so  great  historic  interest 
to  the  people.  The  device  of  the  acorns  on  the  earlier  coins,  which  were  struck 
before  the  previous  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Spartans  in  385  B.  C.,  re- 
called to  that  people  the  Delphic  Oracle,  which  warned  them  not  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Arcadia,  “ because  there  were  there  many  brave  nut-eaters 
who  would  not  permit  it.” 

It  seems  to  Svoronos,  therefore,  that  the  later  type  of  Ulysses  sacrificing 
to  the  gods  at  Mantinea  — that  is,  the  city  indicated  by  the  prophet  (Maim?), 
was  used  by  the  Mantineans,  as  if  to  say  to  the  Spartans,  “ Would  you  destroy 
the  sacred  city  of  Trophonius,  that  city  whither  Ulysses  went  to  erect  a temple 
to  the  immortal  gods  by  the  advice  of  the  Lebadean  Oracle  ? remember  that  it 
was  rebuilt  after  your  terrible  defeat  at  Leuctra  — a defeat  which  Trophonius 
himself  predicted  to  us,  who  was  j'ustly  incensed  against  you.  Beware,  then, 
and  do  not  attempt  again  to  renew  a war  against  his  sacred  city.” 

In  closing  his  admirable  paper,  Svoronos  comments  on  the  manner  in 
which  these  facts,  which  he  has  thus  brought  together,  are  clearly  explained  by 
the  sole  numismatic  monument  which  remains  to  us.  It  enables  us  to  under- 
stand, after  so  many  centuries,  and  for  the  first  time,  who  were  the  people 
alluded  to  by  the  greatest  of  poets  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
his  Epic  ; it  helps  us  to  avoid  the  incorrect  interpretations  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern writers  ; to  understand  the  allusions  of  the  later  Epic,  which  continued  the 
story'  of  the  Odyssey  ; and  acquaints  us  with  the  style  of  the  curious  costume 
worn  by  those  who  sought  counsel  of  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  with  the 
form  of  the  Lebadean  shoes,  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  ; it  tells  us  why 
it  is  in  Arcadia  and  not  elsewhere  that  we  find  so  many  legends  of  the  close 
of  the  life  of  Ulysses.  In  this  coin  again,  we  have,  so  to  speak,  a monument 
commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  ; of  the  rebuilding  of  Mantinea  by  the 
counsel  and  under  the  protection  of  Epaminondas,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  generals  ; and  thus,  by  fixing  so  closely  the  date  of  its  issue, 
a great  service  is  rendered  to  those  attempting  the  classification  and  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  entire  Peloponnesian  series  of  coins. 

Surely  in  view  of  these  facts,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  monetary  devices  in  archaeological  studies.  There  are 
thousands  of  problems  to  be  solved,  questions  of  the  highest  historical  impor- 
tance to  be  settled,  which  might  receive  great  light  if  those  who  are  interested 
in  ancient  history  would  but  turn  their  attention  to  these  most  interesting 
types. 
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THE  LYDIAN  TOUCHSTONE  AND  ELECTRUM  COINS. 

The  very  interesting  article  by  Professor  William  Ridgeway,  entitled  “How  far 
could  the  Greeks  determine  the  fineness  of  gold  and  silver  coins/’  which  appeared 
some  months  ago  in  the  London  Numismatic  Chronicle , and  to  which  a brief  reference 
was  made  in  the  Journal  for  October,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  among 
numismatic  students  in  England.  In  his  Annual  Address  before  the  London  Society, 
printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Chronicle , we  find  some  remarks  by  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.  C.  B.,  etc.,  the  President  of  the  Society,  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following : — 

“ Professor  Ridgeway  has  broached  a very  curious  question.  That  a touchstone 
was  used  for  testing  gold  is  a well-recognized  fact,  and  that  the  Lydian  stone  was  the 
best  for  testing  purposes  is  also  well  known,  but  the  exact  method  by  which  the  fine- 
ness of  the  metal  that  was  examined  could  be  determined,  is  still  a mystery.  Acids 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  employed,  and  even  if  standard  bars  or  needles  of  different 
known  alloys  were  used  for  comparison,  the  colors  of  the  strokes  on  the  stone  could 
hardly  have  enabled  the  most  experienced  eye  to  detect  the  minute  differences  which 
are  claimed  as  discernible  by  the  Greeks,  going  down  to  one  part  of  alloy  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  of  pure  metal.  That  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  electrum  coinage 
should  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  nicety  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in 
each  piece,  appears  to  me,  I must  confess,  more  than  doubtful.  Even  had  the  alloy 
been  copper,  it  would  seem  impossible.  My  doubts  are  not  lessened  when  I remember 
that  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Hieron  II,  say  250  B.  C.,  that  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  proportions  of  gold  and  silver,  in  a mixed  metal,  by  the  method  of  specific 
gravity  was  invented  by  Archimedes.  Had  touchstones  then  sufficed,  our  modern 
advertisers  would  never  have  become  possessed  of  their  favorite  word,  Eureka  — a 
word,  I may  observe  in  passing,  which  is  always  deprived  of  its  aspirate.” 


FINIS  GERMANIAE. 

Some  months  ago  an  article,  which  from  the  initials  is  presumed  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Adolph  E.  Cahn,  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  appeared  in  Spink’s  Numis- 
matic Circular . A correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  translation,  with  a request 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Journal  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  more  definite  knowl- 
edge on  these  satirical  (?)  pieces  : — 

In  Mr.  Nandrowski’s  discussion,  “ Anticipations  on  Coins,  etc.”  ( Numismatic  Cir- 
cular, No.  19),  there  is  mentioned  among  many  others  a Five  Franc  piece  of  Napoleon 
III,  with  the  inscription  finis  germaniae,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  this  coin  was  struck  before  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  Napoleon, 
“counting  upon  the  certain  defeat  of  his  opponent.”  This  assertion,  which  is  given 
without  further  proof,  is  absolutely  unjustified.  Never  has  the  French  official  mint 
struck  such  a coin  : even  a bare  comparison  between  the  plump  and  awkward  make  of 
this  piece,  and  the  beautifully  and  artistically  finished  current  Five-franc  pieces,  shows 
sufficiently  that  it  cannot  be  an  issue  of  the  Government ; on  the  contrary,  the  piece 
is  doubtless  of  the  same  origin  as  the  well  known  issues  of  the  same  denomination 
which  have  the  busts  of  Thiers,  Gambetta,  MacMahon,  and  Don  Carlos,  none  of  which 
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saw  the  light  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Moyinaies  in  Paris,  but  which  the  avarice  of  an  obscure 
man  devoid  of  honor  brought  into  existence.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  series  of 
pieces  said  to  have  been  struck  for  Napoleon  II  and  IV,  which  are  described  in  the 
succeeding  article.  These  also  were  no  more  genuine  issues  of  the  Pretenders  or 
their  adherents  than  the  former,  although  the  word  essai  is  upon  them. 

In  consequence  of  these  statements  the  writer  is  compelled  to  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Korn,  who,  according  to  the  article  of  Mr.  Nan- 
drowski,  is  said  to  have  produced  the  coin  with  the  legend  finis  germaniae.  In  the 
year  1870  Korn  was  no  longer  an  engraver  in  Mainz,  but  had  long  been  duly  installed 
as  an  associate  Master  of  the  Mint  in  Berne,  and  it  never  entered  his  mind  to  manu- 
facture a coin  to  the  shame  of  his  native  country.  Why,  then,  the  paternity  of  these 
pieces  is  ascribed  him  is  incomprehensible ; perhaps  it  may  be  because  he  made  that 
medal  of  Napoleon  III  with  the  German  inscription,  may  god  protect  the  emperor 
and  his  realm,  which  was  introduced  into  circulation  under  the  name  of  the  “Double 
Dollar  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,”  and  of  which  many  tales  were  spread 
abroad.  As  these  stories  came,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  generally  believed  as  facts, 
it  seems  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  statement  of  the  genesis  of  this  medal. 

Korn,  who  in  Mainz  was  an  ordinary  private  engraver,  a position  which  offered 
no  opportunity  whatever  for  the  development  of  his  high  artistic  skill,  sought  to  obtain 
employment  at  some  public  Mint,  and  his  ambition  was  afterward  realized  in  Berne. 
When  in  the  “ fifties,”  the  Emperor  Napoleon  opened  a competition  for  Medals,  he 
sought  to  recommend  himself  to  that  ruler  by  the  production  of  the  metallic  piece 
mentioned  above  with  a German  legend.  This  is  a simple  statement  of  the  facts ; 
there  was  no  underlying  motive,  or  any  “ germano-phobe"  intention.  Much  less  could 
this  have  been  the  case,  since  the  incident  occurred  long  before  the  Franco-German 
War,  and  at  a time  when  the  relations  of  both  countries  were  entirely  peaceful,  a.  e.  c. 

The  statements  above,  while  relieving  from  unjust  suspicion  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Korn,  leave  us  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  originator  of  the  finis  germaniae.  Who 
was  the  “obscure  man,  devoid  of  honor”  whose  avarice  is  referred  to?  Collectors 
would  be  glad  to  receive  further  light,  which  the  writer  above  quoted  may  be  able  to 
give.  — Eds. 


THE  “LAETARE”  MEDAL. 

This  is  a gold  medal  founded  in  1883  by  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  It  is  designed  as  a gift  to  those  who  have  ren- 
dered some  special  service  to  the  Church,  in  the  ranks  of  its  laity.  It  is  very  highly 
valued  by  the  recipient,  and  has  even  been  compared  to  the  “ Golden  Rose,”  given  by 
the  Pope  annually  to  some  crowned  head  in  Europe.  It  is  of  gold,  about  the  size  of 
a silver  dollar,  and  worn  suspended  from  a golden  cross-bar  which  is  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  medal.  Its  principal  device  is  the  national  shield,  in  proper  colors, 
worked  out  in  gems  and  colored  enamels.  This  is  surrounded  by  the  legend  “ Magna 
est  Veritas  et  praevalebit,”  in  black  enamel.  The  reverse  bears  the  name  of  the  reci- 
pient. The  last  was  lately  given  to  General  Rosecrans.  Others  have  been  presented 
to  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  the  historian  ; Gen.  John  Newton,  scientist  ; Patrick 
Donahoe,  of  Boston,  long  the  publisher  of  the  Pilot , and  others  less  prominently 
known  to  the  public. 
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GEMS  USED  AS  MONEY. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  American  Journal  of  Numismatics : — 

In  the  Journal  for  January,  1896,  p.  76,  the  article  entitled  “Gems  used  as 
Money/’  refers  to  the  use  of  precious  stones  as  money  in  India  only ; and  it  is  said 
that  no  previous  mention  had  been  made  in  the  Journal  of  such  a use  of  precious 
stones  for  monetary  purposes ; I have  thought,  therefore,  that  the  following,  although 
not  throwing  much  light  on  the  subject,  might  be  of  interest  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  investigate  the  subject  more  fully. 

Licentiate,  Manuel  Orosco  y Berra,  in  his  Conquista  de  Mexico , p.  259,  says: 
“Small  bells  made  of  copper  were  used  in  Yucatan  as  money;  they  were  valued 
according  to  their  size ; red  shells  brought  from  other  lands,  which  were  strung  on 
threads  in  the  form  of  a rosary,  cacao  grains,  precious  stones  and  copper  hatchets, 
brought  from  New  Spain,  were  also  used  as  money.” 

Bancroft,  in  his  Native  Races ; Wild  Tribes , p.  545,  states  that : “The  Papago 
Indians,  in  general,  care  but  little  for  gold ; all  their  trade,  which  at  times  is  consider- 
able, is  carried  on  by  barter ; a kind  of  blue  stone,  often  called  torquoise,  beads,  skins 
and  blankets  serving  the  purpose  of  currency.”  The  Papagoes  inhabit  the  frontiers 
of  Arizona,  U.  S.,  and  Sonora,  Mexico. 

“Among  the  Opatas  and  Yaquis,  pearls,  torquoises,  emeralds,  corals,  feathers 
and  gold,  were  in  former  times  part  of  their  property  and  held  the  place  of  money, 
although  simple  barter  was  extensively  carried  on.”  Idem , p.  583.  These  people 
lived  in  Central  and  Southern  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Cogolludo  remarks  that : “In  Nicaragua  a rabbit  sold  for  ten  grains  of  cacao;  a 
tolerably  good  slave  could  be  bought  for  one  hundred,  and  copper  bells  and  rattles  of 
different  sizes,  red  shells  on  strings,  precious  stones  and  copper  hatchets,  often  served 
as  money,  especially  in  foreign  trade.” 

Obsidian  cannot  well  be  called  a precious  stone,  yet  it  is  a stone,  a species 
of  volcanic  glass.  I mention  it,  however,  as  having  been  used  as  money  by  the  early 
aboriginals  of  this  State  (Guadalajara),  if  not  elsewhere.  It  was  found  cut  into  the 
forms  of  the  shell  money  used  in  California,  described  by  Mr.  Powers  in  his  Tribes  of 
California.  Again,  Horatio  Hale  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January,  1886,  p. 
304,  Origin  of  Primitive  Money,  quotes  Alex,  del  Mar  in  his  Monograph  of  the 
Money  in  China , as  describing  the  same  forms  of  money  as  these  pieces  of  obsidian, 
which  it  is  said  were  used  in  China  over  five  thousand  years  ago.  The  obsidian 
money  is  cut  into  circular  disks  of  from  13  to  23  mlm.  diameter;  also  into  oblong, 
long  truncated  cones  and  semi-circular  or  horse-shoe  figures,  and  all  are  perforated 
for  stringing. 

In  a longer  article  on  Commerce , money  and  medium  of  exchange  between  the 
ancient  people  of  Mexico , read  before  the  Congreso  de  Americanistas  in  October,  1895, 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  I alluded  more  fully  to  the  subject,  and  gave  the  bases  upon 
which  my  reasons  were  founded  for  calling  this  substance  (in  the  form  presented) 
money.  No  author  on  the  Ancient  History  of  Mexico  has  heretofore,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, made  mention  of  obsidian  or  shells  as  money.  j.  w.  bastow. 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  February  12,  1896. 
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THE  MEDALS,  JETONS,  AND  TOKENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  DR.  HORATIO  R.  STORER,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XXX,  p.  8a.) 

I must  here  insert : 

V.  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  Personal . 

Dr.  Henry  Salzer  ( ),  of  Baltimore. 

970.  Obverse . A shipwreck.  Inscription : n.  d.  l.  (Nord  Deutscher  Lloyd) 

STEAMER  BALTIMORE.  Exergue  : OFF  | HASTINGS 

Reverse . dem  | schiffsarzt  | heinrich  salzer  | fuer  seine  aufopferung  | 

WAEHREND  DES  SCHIFFSBRUCHS  | IN  DER  NACHT  VOM  | 22™  ZUM  23™  MAI  | 1872  | VOR 
HASTINGS  ENGLAND 

Gold,  bronze.  20.  32mm.  Kluyskens  Cat.,  p.  91,  No.  200.  In  the  Govern- 
ment collection.1 

F.  c.  Pharmacists'  Tokens . 

Caswell,  Massey  & Co.,  New  York. 

971.  Obverse . caswell,  massey  & c?  [ 1121  | Broadway  | and  | 578  | 5th 
Avenue  | new  york. 

Reverse . prescription  | 517  (incused)  | check 

Vulcanite.  19.  30mm.  In  my  collection,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  R.  Caswell,  of 

Newport  and  N.  Y. 

972.  Obverse . caswell,  massey  & co.  | 578  | fifth  ave.  | n y.  | + (incused.) 
Reverse . prescription  | 744  | * check  * (incused.) 

Silver  plated.  14.  22mm.  Edges  milled.  In  my  collection,  from  Mr.  Caswell. 

Farwell,  D.  G.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

973.  Obverse . d.  g.  farwell  17  court  st.  Brooklyn. 

Reverse . A mortar.  Inscription  : soda  water. 

14.  22mm.  In  the  John  Hanna  MS.  list  at  Library  of  Am.  Num.  and  Arch. 

Society. 

Fuller  & Cone,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

974.  Obverse . Upon  a shelf  with  milled  edge,  a large  bottle,  upon  which,  per- 
pendicularly: fuller's  I hair  | restorative  Exergue:  1868 

Reverse . fuller  & cone,  | (scroll)  | apothecaries  | — and  dealers  in — I 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  I PATENT  MEDICINES,  I FANCY  ARTICLES,  &C.  I 7 HOTCHKISS  BLOCK  | 
(scroll)  I WATERBURY,  CT. 

Plated  shell.  24.  37mm.  Edge  of  obverse  milled.  In  my  collection. 

Gilbert,  “Dr."  J.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

975.  Obverse,  dr.  j.  gilberts  check,  good  for 
Reverse,  harnett’s  billiard  saloon  . Wilmington  n.  c. 

20.  32mm.  In  the  Hanna  MS.  list  at  Library  of  the  Am.  Num.  and  Arch. 
Society.3 

Huggins,  Frank,  Columbus,  Wisconsin. 

976.  Obverse . frank  huggins  | drugs  | & | medicines  | — | columbus  wis. 
(The  first  three  letters  s are  larger  than  the  others.) 

Reverse.  A spread  eagle,  with  head  to  right.  Exergue  : 1863 
Copper.  12.  19mm.  Edges  milled.  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Browne, 

of  Framingham,  Mass.,  from  whom  I have  rubbings. 

1 I have  been  pleased  at  discovering  that  the  gentle-  2 I presume  that  the  above  may  refer  to  the  rear 
man  whose  heroism  was  commemorated  by  this  medal  portion  of  a druggist's  shop, 
is  now  Prof.  Salzer,  of  Maryland,  who  is  very  favorably 
known  to  our  profession. 
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Lane  & Paine,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

977.  Obverse.  LANE  & PAINE  DRUGGISTS  ROCHESTER  N.  Y. 

Reverse,  soda  water. 

14.  22mm.  In  the  Hanna  MS.  list  at  Library  of  the  Am.  Num.  and  Arch. 

Society. 

VI.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A.  Personal . 

Dr.  William  Hunter. 

978.  Obverse  and  reverse  like  No.  736,  save  that  it  is  not  only  without  date,  but 
the  engraver’s  name  is  omitted.  Upon  rim  : sT  george’s  school  of  medicine  session 
1856-57  anatomical  prize,  awarded  to  m?  herzeon. 

51.  80mm.  Sotheby,  W.  & H.  Catalogue,  31  Jan.,  1896,  No.  1538.  I have  its 

description  from  Dr.  Weber,  of  London. 

B.  1.  Medical  Colleges , Ireland  (continued.) 

Med.  Dept.,  Catholic  University. 

979.  Obverse . A shamrock  wreath.  Inscription : catholica  universitas 

HIBERNIAE  1854 

Reverse.  An  ancient  Irish  cross.  Legend : sedes  sapientiae  Exergue : w 

WOODHOUSE  F. 

Gold.  30.  48mm.  Fraser,  loc.  cit .,  VII,  p.  615. 

Though  to  appearance  not  a special  medal,  it  is  only  given  in  the  Medical 
School. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  employs  no 
special  medal,  but  only  those  common  to  the  other  departments. 

Ibid.,  VII,  p.  615,  and  VIII,  p.  192. 

The  following  seal  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 

980.  Obverse . The  Irish  harp  and  crown.  Inscription  : Irish  medical  office 
Ibid. , VII,  p.  458. 

Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

See  hereafter,  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital. 

e.  The  Colonies. 

India.  Bombay.  Grant  Medical  College. 

See  F.  S.  Arnott,  No.  596;  Bumes,  No.  616;  Jijibhai,  No.  745  ; and  McLennan, 
No.  7 88. 

Bulrampore  (Burrampoor),  Presidency  of  Madras. 

See  Digbijay  Singh,  No.  815. 

Calcutta.  Med.  College  of  the  University. 

See  Mouat,  No.  793. 

Madras.  Medical  College. 

981.  Obverse.  Bust  of  Lady  Grant  Duff,  wife  of  Governor  of  Madras.  In- 
scription : ANNA  JULIA GRANT  DUFF. 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  wreath  : to  the  best  female  student  the  lady  grant 

DUFF  MEDAL  FOUNDED  BY  HINDU  AND  MUHAMMEDAN  LADIES  MDCCCLXXXVI. 

Gold  (j£io),  silver.  27.  42mm.  By  Pinches,  of  London.  Grueber,  Num. 

Chronicle,  3d  ser.,  XI,  1891,  p.  391,  pi.  XVI,  fig.  7,  of  obverse. 

982.  Obverse.  Arms  of  Great  Britain.  Inscription  : madras  medical  college. 
Reverse.  Two  laurel  branches.  Inscription  : government  medal  . 2D  dressers 

prize  essay 

Copper.  20.  32mm.  In  the  Government  collection.  See  also  Johnstone,  No.  758. 
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The  medals  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  British  America  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. Montreal:  Med.  Dept,  of  McGill  University,  Nos.  1,  2;  Med.  Dept,  of 
University  of  Bishop's  College,  Nos.  6-8.  Toronto  : University  of  T.,  Nos.  3,  58  ; 
Trinity  Med.  College,  No.  4;  Med.  Dept.  University  of  Trinity  College,  No.  5. 
Quebec:  Laval  University,  No.  126. 

For  the  medals  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses,  see  under  Hospitals. 

The  following  has  here  its  place.  I have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
locality  to  which  it  belongs. 

983.  Obverse . Within  a wreath  of  flowers,  fruit  and  laurel,  an  unrolled  dia- 
gram, upon  which  a skeleton.  To  left,  an  eye;  to  right,  an  ear.  Inscription  : for  | 

ELEMENTARY-PHYSIOLOGY. 

Reverse . A similar  wreath,  within  crossed  palm  and  laurel  branches,  tied  by 
ribbon.  In  field : reward  | of  | superior  | merit 

Silver,  white  metal.  28.  44mm.  In  my  collection. 

In  this  connection,  medical  instruction,  may  be  classed  the  pieces  of  Botanic 
Gardens. 

Bath. 

984-89.  Obverse.  Within  waved  circle,  an  entrance  gate ; upon  arch  above  : 
botanic  garden  (incused.)  In  front,  upon  paved  walk  : a Below  : bath  token  | 
1794  Inscription : he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon 
(rosette). 

Reverse.  Within  similar  circle,  at  left,  a ruin  ; at  right,  a large  tree.  Beneath  : 
1 . kings  : ch  : 4 . | v : 33  . Inscription  : even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall  (rosette). 

Copper.  19.  30mm.  Edges  milled.  (Six  varieties).  In  my  collection. 

Conder,  p.  130,  No.  2,  and  p.  132,  No.  12  ; Pye,  p.  5,  No.  8;  Prattent,  Nos.  12, 
50;  Neumann,  Nos.  23,  717-18;  Batty,  I,  p.  28,  Nos.  324-6,  and  p.  213,  Nos.  1886-8; 
Atkins,  p.  169,  No.  3,  and  p.  171,  Nos.  22-22d. 

Liverpool. 

990.  Obverse . Bust,  to  left.  Beneath  : sherrif  . f . Inscription  : carolus 

LINNAEUS  . 

Reverse.  Two  cornucopiae,  filled  with  flowers ; between  them  a bird.  Inscrip- 
tion : LIVERPOOL  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

Bronze.  32.  50mm.  Duisburg,  Suppl.  I,  p.  11,  DXXXVII,  17;  Kluyskens, 

Revue  Beige  de  num .,  XXX,  1874,  p.  176  ; Ibid.>  Num.  Linn^enne,  p.  7,  No.  18. 
London. 

991.  1794.  (Botanic  Gardens.) 

Copper.  19.  29mm.  Kluyskens  Cat.,  p.  46,  No.  67.  This  has  as  yet  eluded  me. 
Southampton. 

992.  Obverse.  Device  uncertain.  Crossed  branches  below.  Inscription,  in 
three  circles  : botanic  spa  gardens  Southampton. 

Reverse . A shield  of  arms.  Inscription,  in  three  circles  : subscription  ticket 

NOT  TRANSFERABLE  I KENNEDY  & HOLST  | JUNE  . I : 1 8 1 5 

Silver.  20.  31mm.  Edges  diagonally  milled.  I owe  the  description  to  Dr.  F. 

P.  Weber. 

B.  Hospitals, 
a.  England. 

Bath,  Somersetshire. 

993.  Obverse.  View  of  building.  Inscription : general  hospital  Exergue : 

OPEN  TO  PEOPLE  OF  ALL  I COUNTRIES,  BATH  | ALONE  EXCEPTED 

Reverse . Within  oval  depressed  field,  the  city  arms.  Inscription  : bath  city  . 

| token  * 

Bronze,  copper.  18.  28mm.  Neumann,  No.  23,  756 ; Batty,  I,  p.  216,  No.  1940  ; 

Conder,  p.  134,  No.  35  ; Prattent,  No.  234;  Atkins,  p.  175,  No.  64.  In  the  Govern- 
ment, and  my  own  collection. 
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Birmingham,  Warwickshire. 

994.  Obverse.  View  of  buildings.  Inscription  : general  hospital  Exergue : 
ERECTED  I 1779. 

Reverse.  A small  armorial  shield.  Inscription : p.  kempson.  | maker  of  but- 
tons . MEDALS  &C.  I BIRMINGHAM 

Bronze,  copper,  brass.  14.  22mm.  Neumann,  No.  24,  204 ; Batty,  I,  p.  255, 

Nos.  2360-62;  Conder,  p.  165,  No.  46;  Prattent,  No.  54;  Atkins,  p.  216,  No.  115  ; 

Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Oct.,  1890,  No.  1575.  In  my  collection. 

995.  Obverse.  Front  of  the  hospital,  irradiated  from  above.  Exergue:  the 

GENERAL  HOSPITAL  BIRMINGHAM 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  wreath,  in  eleven  lines  : Birmingham  musical  festival 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  OCTOBER  3-4-5 -&  6 1 826  PATRON  THE 
KINGS  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  PRESIDENT  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  EARL  HOWE.  Be- 
neath, crossed  lyre  and  flute  upon  open  book,  ottley 

Bronze.  48.  75mm.  Wroth,  Numismatic  Chronicle , 3d  ser.,  VI,  1886,  p.  302  ; 

Grueber,  ibid.,  XII,  1892,  p.  310;  Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Oct.,  1890,  No.  1576. 

996.  Obverse.  View,  raised,  of  buildings.  Upon  base,  to  right : allen  & moore  . 
fe(cerunt)  Exergue : general  institution  for  the  blind  | Birmingham.  | com- 
menced BY  | PRIVATE  BENEVOLENCE  1 846.  | ESTABLISHED  AS  | A PUBLIC  INSTITUTION  | 

1848. 

Reverse.  Within  circle:  this  building  | was  commenced  | 23!?  April  1851,  | 
and  completed  | 22!i?  july  1852.  | — • — | isaiah  XLii,  16.  Inscription  : • the  lord 

BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER,  PRESIDENT  1 | THO?  GOODMAN  ESQ?  , TREASURER. 

Bronze.  32.  50mm.  Edge  of  obverse  milled  and  lined ; of  reverse  milled  and 
ornamented.  Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Oct,  1890,  No.  1539.  In  my  collection. 

Brighton,  Sussex. 

997.  Obverse.  Building.  Beneath : ottley-medallist-birmingham  Inscrip- 
tion : BR1GHTHELMSTON  DISPENSARY  | FOUNDED  | MDCCCIX  | REBUILT  MDCCCXLIX 

Reverse.  Upon  crossed  branches  of  laurel  and  palm,  a shield  bearing  two  dol- 
phins, to  left.  Beneath : the  foundation  stone  of  | this  building  was  laid  by  | 

THE  EARL  OF  CHICHESTER  | THE  PRESIDENT  | MARCH  I”,  1849  I IT  WAS  OPENED  JANSI 
21—  1850  | — • — I FIRST  MEETINGOF  GOVERNORS  | MARCH  I4T5  1850  | — • — | HERBERT 
WILLIAMS  ARCHT  | G.  CHEESMAN  BUILD? 

Tin.  33.  53mm.  Edges  raised,  finely  milled.  In  my  collection. 

Brompton.  See  London. 

Chelsea,  Middlesex.  See  London. 

Coventry,  Warwickshire. 

Bablake  Hospital  and  Ford’s  do.  are  but  almshouses. 

Gloucester. 

998.  Obverse.  The  building.  Inscription : s7  Bartholomews  hospital  Ex- 
ergue: rebuilt.  | 1789. 

Reverse.  Armorial  shield.  Beneath  : p.  kempson-fecit  Inscription  : the  arms 
of  glocester  I city-token  Exergue  : 17-97 

Bronze.  21.  34mm.  Neumann,  No.  22,823;  Batty,  I,  p.  9,  No.  59;  Conder,  p. 
37,  No.  7 ; Atkins,  p.  31,  No.  14;  Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Oct.,  1890,  No.  1579.  In  the  Gov- 
ernment collection. 

Greenwich,  Kent. 

Asylum  for  naval  invalids. 

999.  Obverse.  The  building.  Inscription : Greenwich  hospital  Exergue  : 

COMPLEAT?  IN  THE  | REIGN  OF  KING  | CHA5  THE  II™ 

Reverse.  In  depressed  field,  between  crossed  palm  leaves,  the  arms  of  London. 
Inscription  : London  penny  token  Exergue  : A rosette. 
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Bronze.  21.  34mm.  Neumann,  No.  23,426;  Batty,  I,  p.  15,  No.  158;  Conder, 

p.  71,  No.  28  ; Prattent,  No.  134;  Atkins,  p.  75,  No.  47;  Storer,  loc . cit.,  July,  1890, 
No.  1362. 

There  are  one  or  more  medals  of  a school  connected  with  the  Hospital,  but  as  it 
is  for  the  children  of  the  pensioners,  they  are  hardly  admissible  here.  Dr.  Malcolm 
Storer,  of  Boston,  has  one  of  them  in  his  collection  of  naval  medals. 

Lancaster. 

1000.  Obverse . The  building.  Inscription:  ripleys  hospital  Exergue:  Lan- 
caster . 

Reverse.  The  staff  of  Aesculapius.  Inscription,  upon  a ribbon  surmounted  by 
four  semi-circles,  at  whose  junction  is  a trefoil : opened  nov  . 3?  1864. 

White  metal.  Batty,  I,  p.  116,  No.  559;  Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Sept.,  1891,  No.  1899. 

Liverpool,  Lancashire. 

1001.  Infirmary.  Published  by  Woolfield,  1831. 

Wroth,  Numismatic  Chronicle , 3d  ser.,  VI,  1886,  p.  320.  I have  as  yet  failed  to 
obtain  the  description  of  this. 

1002.  Obverse.  Within  a chased  circle,  armorial  shield.  Below,  on  band  : deus 
nobis  — haec  — otia  fecit  Inscription  : mayoralty  of  john  bramley-moore  esqr.b 
I .A.  D.  1849. 

Reverse . Within  similar  circle : held  in  the  | prince’s  park  | for  the  benefit 

I OF  THE  | INFIRMARY,  | NORTHERN  & SOUTHERN  | HOSPITALS,  | LIVERPOOL,  | 8™  9™  IO™ 

august  | 1849.  I F-  E-  hausburg  l’pool  direx  : Inscription  : in  commemoration  of 

the  fancy  fair  Exergue,  above  crossed  palm  leaves  : allen  & moore  f. 

White  metal.  28.  42mm.  Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Oct.,  1890,  No.  1580.  In  the  Gov- 

ernment collection  and  my  own. 

See  also  previously,  Royal  Infirmary  Medical  School,  No.  912. 

1003.  Obverse.  Head,  to  right.  Inscription : his  royal  highness  prince 

ARTHUR 

Reverse.  Within  laurel  branches  tied  by  ribbon  : Liverpool  | southern  | hos- 
pital | GRAND  | FANCY  FAIR  | SEFTON  PARK  | MAY  . 1 872 

Bronze,  white  metal.  20.  32mm.  journal  of  Liverpool  Numismatic  Society, 

July,  1873,  p.  57  ; Storer,  loc.  cit.,  Oct.,  1890,  No.  1581.  In  the  Government  collection 
and  my  own. 

1004.  Obverse . A seven-pointed  star,  Upon  which  a swan  (the  “ Liver  ")  with 
twig  in  its  beak. 

Reverse.  A cross  bar  attached,  bearing  : Liverpool  nurses  training  school  . 
Silver.  I have  the  description  from  Dr.  A.  E.  Tyng,  of  Chicago.1 

1005.  Obverse.  Inscription  : vauxhall  | foundry.  Within  field:  sick  | society 
Reverse.  A circle,  with  central  dots. 

Copper,  iron.  22.  35mm.  Batty,  I,  p.  12,  No.  115.  In  my  collection. 

[To  be  continued.] 


“THE  FIVE  FRANCS  A LA  MECHE.” 

The  French  Five  Franc  piece  “ with  the  lock,”  suppressed  by  order  of  Napoleon  III,  and  the  reputed 
reason  for  his  edict,  are  well  known  to  collectors.  Every  little  while,  says  the  “ Annuaire  ” of  the  Numis- 
matic Society  of  France,  the  great  rarity  of  these  pieces  is  descanted  upon.  A year  or  more  ago  it  was 
stated  in  several  newspapers  that  only  23  were  struck,  and  that  in  1878  one  was  sold  at  the  Hotel  Druot 
for  240  francs.  The  truth  is  that  between  five  and  six  hundred  kilos  of  metal  were  coined,  or  from  20  to 
24,000  pieces,  before  the  mint  received  orders  to  cease  striking  them,  but  in  the  meantime  all  of  this  first 
mintage  had  gone  into  circulation. 

1 At  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  there  were  a London.  Of  these  I received  descriptions  and  impres* 
number  of  interesting  Nurses*  medals,  collected  by  sions  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Tyng. 

Miss  Josephine  L.  De  Pledge,  of  Chelsea  Infirmary, 
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THE  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE  MEDAL. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  printing  an  article  from  Pres.  Tyler,  of  William 
and  Mary  College,  in  October  last,  relative  to  the  Botetourt  Medals,  which,  as 
there  stated,  were  the  first  Collegiate  medals  issued  in  our  country ; he  now 
informs  us  that  he  has  lately  examined  the  original  dies,  which  are  in  a good 
state  of  preservation.  He  writes : " They  have  a steel  disc,  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  diameter,  let  in  an  iron  octagon,  each  of  whose  faces  is  two 
inches  by  one  and  three-fourths  inches.  Each  die  weighs  two  pounds  ten 
ounces  avoirdupois.  On  one  of  the  faces  I contrived,  after  a good  deal  of 
cleaning,  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  makers,  “[Mc]Cartney  and  Bayley.” 
I have  enclosed  the  first  two  letters  in  brackets,  as  my  reading  is  somewhat 
conjectural  as  to  them,  owing  to  the  rust.  The  other  letters  are  plain  enough. 
....  I have  examined  one  of  these  medals,  which  as  you  will  remember, 
were  struck  in  gold ; the  figures  and  letters  on  that  are  beautifully  defined, 
and  show  superior  art  in  the  cutting.” 

We  thus  learn  who  supplied  the  original  dies  of  these  interesting  pieces ; 
as  they  have  so  close  a relation  to  English  history,  we  hope  some  of  our 
friends  in  England  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  information  concerning  the 
die-cutters. 


A BRITISH-AMERICAN  LIFE-SAVING  MEDAL. 

We  have  lately  seen  an  interesting  medal  awarded  to  an  American  shipmaster 
for  saving  life  at  sea.  The  obverse  has  a crowned  bust  in  profile  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  the  legend  victoria  d.  g.  britanniarum  regina  f.  d.,  and  the  reverse  bears  the 
inscription  in  eight  lines  within  a wreath  of  oak  : from  the  | British  | government 
TO  I CAPT.  CROPPER  | OF  THE  | UNITED  STATES  VESSEL  | COLUMBUS  which  is  SUITOOUnted 

by  the  royal  crown  of  England.  Legend : for  saving  the  crew  of  the  leonidas, 
and  at  the  bottom  the  date,  1 840.  The  obverse  die  was  cut  by  w.  wyon.  r.  a.  The 
edge  is  plain.  Size  28 ; weight  792  grains. 

Six  medals  were  presented  in  1840  by  the  British  Government  to  the  masters  of 
six  American  vessels  for  saving  the  crews  of  as  many  British  ships.  The  recipients 
were  Captains  De  Peyster,  Wootton,  Cropper,  Thomson,  Palmer  and  Stoddart. 

The  circumstances  in  Captain  Cropper’s  case,  as  told  us  by  one  of  the  family, 
were  that  finding  the  Leonidas  in  a disabled  condition  in  mid-ocean,  in  November, 
1840,  he  manned  a boat,  and,  going  to  her  relief,  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
captain  and  his  crew  and  bringing  them  to  his  own  vessel.  After  the  boat  and  the 
rescued  sailors  had  returned  to  the  Columbus,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  the  sailors 
discovered  that  a fine  Newfoundland  dog  was  still  in  the  wreck,  and  the  boat  again 
put  off  and  brought  him  also  safely  back.  The  animal  became  greatly  attached  to  his 
preserver,  and  was  his  constant  companion  for  many  years  after.  According  to  a 
seaman’s  custom,  the  bell  of  the  Leonidas  was  also  saved  and  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  our  informant.  Before  Capt.  Cropper’s  ship  got  well  under  way  again  the  Leonidas 
went  down,  so  that  he  was  just  in  time  to  perform  the  humane  service  for  which  this 
medal  was  awarded  him.  l.  h.  l. 
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MASONIC  MEDALS. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  XXX,  p.  98.] 

MXXIX.  Obverse,  A five-pointed  star  in  very  high  relief,  the  points 
extending  to  the  edge  of  the  medal.  Legend,  separated  from  the  field  by  a 
circle,  portions  of  which  are  covered  by  the  points  of  the  star,  □ fra-  term— 
dad  N'  4 toluca  and  at  the  bottom  between  the  two  lower  points,  5636  [Lodge 
Fraternity  No.  4 Toluca,  1876.]  In  the  field  above  the  date,  and  between 
the  star  points,  pena  (the  die-cutter).  Reverse,  Plain,  for  engraving.  A 
loop  on  the  planchet  by  which  it  was  attached  to  a ribbon  striped  in  different 
colors.'  Silver.  Size  21. 

MXXX.  Obverse,  The  capital  and  a portion  of  a fluted  column,  more 
closely  resembling  the  Doric  than  Tuscan  order ; on  the  top  of  the  column 
lies  an  open  book  inscribed  constitucio  on  the  leaf  at  the  left ; upon  the 
book  a crossed  sword  and  mallet ; above  is  a radiant  star  of  five  points  ; to  the 
right  of  the  column  on  the  field,  curving  upwards  in  very  small  letters,  ramirez 
(the  engraver’s  name).  Legend,  separated  from  the  field  by  a circle,  resp.l 
log/.  pedro  ogazon/.  n°  108.  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  ★ or/,  de  Mex- 
ico ★ [Wor.  Lodge  Pedro  Ogazon,  etc.]  Reverse,  The  square  and  compasses 
enclosing  the  letter  G.  Legend,  separated  from  the  field  by  a circle,  gr/. 
dieta  simb.\  de  los  EE/.  uu.\  mm/,  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  * r.\  e/. 
a/,  a/.  * [Grand  Symbolic  Diet  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  — Estados 
Unidos  Mexicanos  — Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.]  A loop  on  the 
planchet  by  which  it  was  attached  to  a bar,  and  worn  with  a red  ribbon  of 
watered  silk.1  Silver.  Size  23. 

MXXXI.  Obverse,  The  square  and  compasses  enclosing  the  letter  G ; 
on  the  field  at  the  left  of  the  compasses  n°  and  at  the  right,  100,  both  curving 
to  conform  to  the  legend  which  surrounds  the  field.  Legend,  above,  resp/. 
□ carlos  pacheco  and  below  completing  the  circle,  * or/,  de  tezcoco  * [Wor. 
Lodge  Carlos  Pacheco,  etc.]  Reverse,  Plain,  for  engraving.  A die-projec- 
tion pierced  for  a loop  above.  Silver.  Size  20  nearly.3 

MXXXII.  Obverse,  A six-pointed  star  formed  by  a double  triangle,  one 
surmounting  the  other ; on  the  outer  one  is  the  inscription  in  five  lines,  del  | 
r.\  □ | lealtad  I n?  | 1 13.  In  the  left  corner  of  the  base,  y and  in  the  right, 
E.\  ; on  the  other  triangle,  a/,  in  the  upper  left,  r.\  in  the  right,  and  a/,  in  the 

1 This  and  the  following  Mexicans  I describe  from  dictation  from  any  source.”  The  double  letters  simply 
rubbings  and  notes  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  Bastow.  To-  denote  the  plural,  and  the  Constitucio  lacks  the  final  N 
luca  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico.  The  □ has  for  which  there  was  no  room. 

three  dots  and  the  N in  Pena  the  circumflex.  3 Carlos  Pacheco  for  whom  the  Lodge  is  named, 

2 Pedro  Ogazon  was  a lawyer,  and  general  officer,  was  a prominent  Republican  General  who  lost  an  arm 
and  Governor  of  Jalisco  during  the  Three  Years’  War;  and  a leg  in  the  service.  He  died  in  office  as  Minister 
he  was  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  of  Public  Works.  Tezcoco  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
finally  Minister  of  War.  The  “ Grand  Symbolic  Diet  ” district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  State  of  Mexico, 
is  synonymous  with  “ Supreme  Grand  Lodge,”  but  has  The  date  of  mintage  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 
no  connection  with  the  higher  grades,  or  as  Dr.  Bastow  □ has  .’.  Pacheco  seems  to  have  been  a member  of 
remarks,  it  is  “supreme  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  without  the  Lodge  Probidad.  See  MXXXIV. 
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lower  angles.  [The  Wor.  Lodge  Lealtad  (Loyalty),  No.  113,  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite.]  A circle  simulating  a cable  tow,  formed  by  two 
wires  closely  entwined,  encircles  the  star,  uniting  its  points.  The  inscription 
is  incused.  Reverse,  Plain  (the  field  between  the  points  removed).  A 
ball  and  ring  attached  to  the  outer  ring,  at  the  upper  point  of  the  star,  for 
suspension.1  Silver.  Size  22  nearly. 

MXXXIII.  Obverse,  The  square  and  compasses  enclosing  the  letter  c. 
Legend,  above,  rspt.  log.  u.  y const.  No.  2 and  below,  completing  the  circle, 
or  de  monterey  [Worshipful  Lodge  Union  and  Constancy,  No.  2,  Orient  of 
Monterey.]  Reverse,  On  a mosaic  or  tesselated  pavement  stand  the  two 
pillars  surmounted  by  globes ; on  the  rear  of  the  pavement  between  the  pil- 
lars, is  an  hour-glass,  over  which,  inclining  outward,  the  mallet  at  the  left  and 
a trowel  at  the  right ; above  them  the  All-seeing  eye.  Legend,  above,  f . 28 
de  abril  1885.  and  below  + n.  l.  Mexico  + [Founded  April  28,  1885,  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico.]  A loop  and  ring  at  the  top  for  suspension.  Silver.  Size 
20  nearly.’ 

MXXXIV.  A clothed  hand  surrounded  by  rays  emerging  from  clouds 
which  form  a semicircle,  and  holding  suspended  a pair  of  scales ; below  the 
scales  and  curving  upwards,  c.  K.  ruiz,  c.  pacheco.  Legend  on  a slightly 
raised  and  matted  border,  above,  a probidad  n2  76  and  below,  completing  the 
circle,  * or/,  de  Mexico  . 5641  * [Lodge  Probidad  (Probity  or  Sincerity)  No. 
76,  Orient  of  Mexico,  1881.]  Reverse,  On  the  centre  of  the  field  a radiant 
delta  enclosing  the  All-seeing  eye,  surrounded  by  three  circles  of  names ; in 
the  inmost  circle,  j.  fuentes  at  the  left,  and  f.  o.  arce  at  the  right ; in  the 
middle  circle,  f.  raczek  at  the  left,  j.  p.  pena  above,  luis  d.  lara  at  the  right, 
and  y.  echagaray  below ; the  outer  one  has,  beginning  at  the  left,  e.  chavero, 
a.  arzamendi,  j.  p.  alvarez,  r.  j.  gaxiola  and  at  the  bottom,  completing  the 
circle,  m.  a.  o’gorman.  A die  projection  for  a ring  at  the  top,  by  which  it  is 
worn  suspended  with  a dark  red  ribbon.  Silver.  Size  20  nearly.1 

MXXXV.  Obverse,  Two  triangles  forming  a six-pointed  star ; one, 
superimposed,  has  on  its  centre  the  All-seeing  eye  on  a radiant  triangle  ; 
on  the  rays,  small,  g.  p.  (die-cutter’s  initials),  below  which  are  the  letters  r.\ 
e.\  a/,  a/.  [Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite];  separated  from  the  field 
by  a line  is  the  legend  on  the  right  side  of  the  triangle,  □ probidad  n2  76  ; on 
the  left,  or.-,  de  Mexico  and  on  the  base,  fundada  en  5641  [Lodge  Sincerity, 
in  the  Orient  of  Mexico,  founded  in  1841.]  On  the  left  upper  point  of  the 
second  triangle  are  the  letters  c.  k.  r.  30/.  reading  inward ; on  the  right  point, 
reading  outward,  j.  p.  a.  30/.  and  on  the  lower,  also  reading  outward,  y.  b. 

1 Dr.  Bastow  has  not  ascertained  the  locality  of  are  probably  those  of  the  founders.  £.  Chavero 
this  Lodge.  The  □ has  the  three  dots ; the  workman-  (whether  the  same  Brother  or  not,  I have  not  learned) 
ship  is  rather  crude,  and  the  date  of  issue  is  unknown,  appears  on  DCCCCLXXVII.  It  requires  something 

2 Monterey  is  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  the  more  than  ordinary  courage  for  Brethren  of  the  Order 

State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico.  For  the  full  title  of  the  to  give  their  names  so  openly,  as  members  of  an  insti- 
Lodge  I am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Bastow.  tution  to  which  the  Roman  Church  in  Mexico  is  so  bit- 

3 The  names,  as  on  others  previously  described,  terly  hostile.  The  □ has  .*.  and  Pefia  the  proper  accent. 
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30.\  The  letters  nearest  the  triangle  are  much  larger  than  the  others.  By 
the  aid  of  the  preceding  medal  we  are  able  to  read  these  as  the  initials  of  C. 
K.  Ruiz,  J.  P.  Alvarez  and  Y.  Echagaray,  while  the  figures  of  course  denote 
the  grades  they  had  received.  Reverse,  Beneath  a radiant  star  of  five  points 
is  the  inscription  in  eight  lines,  eugenio  | chavero  33/.  | c.  pacheco  30/.  | R. 

J.  GAXIOLA  30/.  | A.  ARZAMENDI  30.’.  | F.  RACZEK  1 3.'.  | J.  P.  PENA  1 3/.  | L.  DEL- 
GADO lara  3.’.  (names  of  members)  ; on  the  upper  left  point,  reading  inward, 
F.  o.  a.  18. \ ; on  the  upper  right,  m.  a.  o.  3/.  reading  outward;  and  on  the 
lower,  also  reading  outward,  j.  f.  31/.  In  the  same  manner  we  find  these 
to  be  the  initials  of  F.  O.  Arce,  M.  A.  O’Gorman  and  J.  Fuentes,  with  their 
several  grades.  The  points  of  the  star  terminate  in  small  balls.  A ring  at 
the  top  by  which  the  piece  was  worn  suspended  with  a coffee-red  ribbon. 
Reddish  bronze  (?),  possibly  vulcanite.  Size  from  point  to  point,  32/ 

MXXXVI.  Obverse,  A star  of  five  points  which  are  terminated  by  small 
balls,  and  having  rays  between  the  points  springing  from  a circle  on  its  cen- 
tre ; on  the  field  a naked  head  of  Mazzini,  in  profile,  with  full  beard,  to  left ; 
under  the  decollation,  very  small,  pena  (the  die-cutter).  Legend,  above,  r/. 
□ mazzini  n2  6i  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  * or/,  de  Mexico  1879  * 
[Worshipful  Lodge  Mazzini,  No.  61,  Orient  of  Mexico,  1879.]  On  the  points 
of  the  star,  beginning  at  the  top,  reaya  [Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.]  Reverse,  The  star  as  described,  with  the  same  letters ; on  the  centre 
a circle  with  the  inscription  in  nine  lines,  j.  finamori,  | a.  guerrieri,  j.  | vic- 

TORERO,  I G.  GUE-  | RRIERI,  E.  CROTTI,  E.  | CIIAVERO,  F.  BANCIIETTI,  | F.  FERRI,  V. 
FURIATI,  | B.  LOMBARDI,  R.  RE-  | YES,  V.  DE  LA  MO-  | YA,  B.  AM  ELIO.  A ring  at 

the  top,  with  bar,  by  which  it  is  worn  suspended  by  a ribbon  of  the  Mexican 
national  colors,  red,  white,  and  green.  The  star  and  rays  gilt ; the  central 
circle  silver.  Size  from  point  to  point,  32  ; of  circle,  19.’ 

MXXXVII.  Obverse,  A map  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  showing 
the  railroad  terminus  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  — the  port  of  Coatzacoalcos,  and 
on  the  Pacific  the  other  terminus,  at  the  port  of  Salina  Cruz  ; the  town  of 
Juchitan,  where  the  Lodge  which  struck  the  piece  is  located,  is  shown  very 
near  Salina  Cruz ; there  are  also  the  names  of  several  other  towns  and 
rivers  distinctly  indicated,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  adj’oining  States  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tabasco  on  the  Gulf,  and  of  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas  on  the  Pacific. 
Legend,  separated  from  the  field  by  a circular  line,  resp.\  log/,  porvenir  del 
istmo  n2  5 above,  and  below,  completing  the  circle,  * or/,  de  juchitan  * 
[Worshipful  Lodge  “Future  of  the  Isthmus,”  No.  5,  Orient  of  Juchitan.] 

i This  medal  is  in  the  possession  of  a friend  of  2 The  names  I take  to  be  those  of  the  founders. 
Dr.  Bastow,  and  he  has  not  certainly  ascertained  the  Chavero  again  appears ; of  the  other  names  nine  or  ten 
metal.  He  writes  me  he  is  also  uncertain  which  of  the  appear  to  De  Italian,  and  from  the  name  of  the  Lodge 
two  is  the  older ; the  present  one  gives  us  the  full  name  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  founded  for  the  reception 
of  Chavero  and  the  middle  name  of  Lara,  which  do  not  of  Italians  resident  in  Mexico.  The  □ has  and  Pefia 
appear  on  the  other;  it  also  gives  their  grades;  why  the  proper  accent, 
this  difference  exists  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  □ 
has  the  .*.  For  Pacheco,  see  MXXXI,  note. 
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Reverse,  The  square  and  compasses  enclosing  the  radiated  letter  g between 
two  pillars  surmounted  by  globes,  which  stand  on  a tesselated  pavement ; 
lengthwise  on  the  pavement  is  a sprig  of  acacia  (?) ; over  the  head  of  the 
compasses  is  a radiant  five-pointed  star  ; the  device  is  surrounded  by  a cable- 
tow  of  twelve  knots.  No  legend.  A die  projection  for  a ring  at  the  top. 
Silver.  Size  24  nearly.' 

MXXXVIII.  Obverse,  A pentalpha  or  five  pointed  star  formed  by  five 
interlacing  and  parallel,  lines,  with  formal  rays  between  the  points  forming  a 
pentagon  with  irregular  edge ; on  the  centre  of  the  star  a small  square  and 
compasses  enclosing  the  letter  g ; between  the  left  vertical  lines,  r.\  □ carlos  ; 
between  those  on  the  right,  k.  ruiz  ; between  the  upper  horizontal  lines,  or.', 
de  leon  ; on  those  running  obliquely  downward  from  the  upper  left  point, 
N°  101  and  on  the  other  bar  of  the  star  ano  de  1882  [Regular  or  Worshipful 
Lodge  Carlos  K.  Ruiz,  No.  101,  Orient  of  Leon,  1882]  ; the  medal  has  to  be 
turned  upside  down  to  read  these  last  two  lines ; between  the  rays  on  the 
pentagon  are  small  balls,  growing  larger  as  they  approach  the  edge.  Re- 
verse, Plain.  A projection  at  the  top  for  a ring.  Silver.  Size  from  point  to 
point,  24." 


[To  be  continued.] 


W.  T.  R.  M. 


JACOB  PERKINS. 

The  following  item,  taken  from  “J.  Russell’s  Gazette”  (Boston),  January  6,  1800,  has 
some  interest  for  medal  collectors.  In  connection  with  another  extract,  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Numismatics  (XXIV,  21)  for  July,  1889,  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  Washington 
Medal,  there  mentioned,  was  the  work  of  Jacob  Perkins,  which  hitherto  has  been  a matter  of 
surmise  only.  s.  a.  g. 

“ Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  has  designed  and  executed  a very  beautiful  Medal 
of  Gen.  Washington.  On  one  side  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  that  illustrious  personage;  and 
on  the  reverse,  a memoranda  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  his  life.  They  are  struck  off 
on  gold,  silver,  or  white  metal,  and  may  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Perkins,  or  at  the  Bookstore  in 
Newburyport,  and  of  Mr.  Eben . Moulton , Goldsmith,  in  this  town.” 

The  item  given  by  our  correspondent  is  interesting  as  confirming  statements  made  in 
Vol.  XXVII,  p,  27,  of  the  Journal , which  has  probably  escaped  his  notice. — Eds. 


1 The  names  of  the  various  places  are  quite  legible 
on  the  map,  though  in  very  small  letters  ; on  the  water 
are  represented  several  vessels  on  either  side  of  the 
Isthmus,  which  is  shown  with  the  Pacific  coast  running 
nearly  east  and  west.  Juchitan  is  in  the  State  of 
Oaxaca.  The  date  of  issue  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  number  of  the  Lodge  is  local.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  irregularities  in  numbering 
Mexican  Lodges.  Some  approximation  to  the  date  of 
striking  or  rather  to  that  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Lodges  might  be  had  but  for  this,  and  occasionally  the 
same  Lodge  has  different  numbers  on  its  medals.  No 
attempt  at  explaining  these  discrepancies  can  be  suc- 
cessful without  a very  elaborate  study  of  Mexican 
Masonic  history,  for  which  the  means  are  lacking,  even 
were  there  any  certainty  that  a correct  arrangement 


could  be  made,  for  it  would  seem  that  vacant  numbers 
belonging  to  extinct  Lodges  have  occasionally  been 
given  to  those  founded  later  than  those  bearing  higher 
numbers.  w 

2 Carlos  K.  Ruiz,  from  whom  this  Lodge  takes  its 
name,  was  a prominent  Mason  of  the  Scottish  rite,  and 
active  in  the  establishment  of  the  “ Libre  y Aceptado 99 
(see  note  to  Mil);  Leon  de  las  Aldamas  is  a large 
manufacturing  centre  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  this  Lodge  (founded 
in  1882)  follows  that  described  under  MXXXI,  which 
has  no  date ; on  MXXXI  V is  also  found  the  name  of  the 
Brother  honored  by  its  assumption  by  this  Lodge.  The 
□ has  and  ano  the  circumflex.  This,  like  others  de- 
scribed, is  struck  on  a star-formed  planchet. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  MEDAL. 

The  Medals  awarded  at  the  “World’s  Columbian  Exposition”  in  Chicago, 
in  1893,  have  at  last  been  issued.  We  have  not  yet  seen  an  original,  but  from 
an  excellent  engraving  which  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  MacKellar 
of  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company,'  we  give  the  following  description  : 

Obverse,  A full  length  figure  of  Columbus  who  has  just  landed  from  his 
vessel,  the  prow  and  ropes  of  a boat  appearing  behind  him  and  at  the  left ; 
he  wears  plate  armor,  over  which  is  thrown  a short  cloak  open  in  front  and 
disclosing  his  armor  and  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  while  the  end  of  the  scabbard 
projects  below ; his  head  is  bare,  his  face  uplifted,  and  his  arms  and  hands 
extended  forward  and  downward,  the  palms  upward,  as  if  in  thankfulness ; 
behind  him  at  the  right  are  seen  portions  of  four  figures ; the  one  directly 
in  his  rear  is  concealed,  with  the  exception  of  a part  of  the  leg  and  the  point 
of  his  sword,  which  are  shown  beneath  the  edge  of  the  cloak  of  Columbus  ; 
just  behind,  at  the  left,  is  another  figure  wearing  a costume  with  full  sleeves 
and  sword  by  his  side ; in  his  right  hand  he  grasps  the  staff  of  a banner, 
which  floats  to  the  left,  its  folds  filling  the  space  between  the  great  discoverer 
and  the  edge  of  the  medal ; portions  of  two  other  figures,  apparently  about 
to  disembark,  are  seen  behind  those  already  mentioned : above  their  heads 
is  the  inscription  in  four  lines,  | Christopher  | columbus  | oct-xii  | mccccxcii 
and  above  this  are  two  pillars  rising  from  the  sea  with  plvs  | vltra  between 
them,  over  which  appear  the  masts,  sails  and  prow  of  a ship  of  the  period. 
At  the  bottom,  curving  to  conform  to  it,  in  small  letters,  avgvstvs  saint- 

GAUDENS  FECIT. 

Reverse,  Between  two  erect  flaming  torches,  bound  with  ribbons  the 
ends  of  which  fall  by  their  sides,  is  an  oblong  tablet  on  which  is  the 
inscription  in  six  lines,  world’s  - Columbian  - exposition  | in -commemoration - 

OF  - THE  | FOUR  - HUNDREDTH  - ANNIVERSARY  | OF  - THE  - LANDING  - OF  - COLUMBUS  | 

. mdcccxcii  - mdcccxciii  . | to  ; the  last  word  is  at  the  left  of  a small  panel  for 
the  name  of  the  recipient.  Over  the  centre  of  the  tablet  is  a globe  marked 
with  meridians  and  parallels ; at  its  left  is  a winged  female,  partly  draped, 
seated ; her  right  hand  holds  two  wreaths  which  fall  near  the  upper  corner  of 
the  tablet ; with  her  left  she  holds  a long  trumpet  at  her  lips  over  the  globe  ; 
on  its  right  is  a similar  figure  with  a tablet  in  her  left  hand  and  in  her  extended 

i Mr.  MacKellar  informs  us  that  “under  special  ar-  first  reproduced  by  a drawing  and  engraved  in  wood, 
rangement  with  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing-  From  the  wood  engraving  the  electro  was  reproduced, 
ton,  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  electrotypes  of  It  was  our  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  Medal  by  photo 
the  Medals  awarded  to  exhibitors  at  the  World’s  Fair  process,  but  this  was  found  impracticable  on  account 
Columbian  Exposition  was  given  to  the  MacKellar,  of  the  very  fine  shading  which  would  not  print  under 
Smiths  & Jordan  Branch  of  the  American  Type  Found-  usual  conditions,  as  observed  by  the  printers.  It  was 
ers’  Company,  and  all  reproduction  of  this  Medal  by  therefore  necessary  to  engrave  the  entire  Medal,  which 
photography,  lithography,  electrotyping,  drawing  or  was  done  by  several  engravers,  each  one  engraving  that 
other  means  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  part  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  most  proficient.  The 
as  regulated  by  Act  of  Congress  passed  March  2,  1S95.  electrotype  sent  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Medal 
There  have  been  shipped  to  this  and  foreign  countries  in  size  and  appearance,  and  we  trust  will  prove  of  much 
quite  a large  number  of  the  electrotypes,  which  were  interest  to  numismatists.” 
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right,  which  is  in  front  of  the  globe,  she  holds  a pen.  Below  the  central  tablet 
is  the  hull  of  a vessel,  showing  also  portions  of  the  sails  including  one  on  the 
bowsprit ; beneath  it  are  conventional  waves  with  rounded  crests ; in  exergue, 

C.  E.  BARBER.  FECIT. 

The  figure  of  Columbus  is  dignified,  and  the  expression  on  the  faces  is 
well  rendered,  but  the  introduction  of  the  figure  which  is  almost  concealed,  is 
unfortunate ; the  effect  of  the  portion  shown  reminds  us  of  the  five-legged 
horse  on  the  “ Washington  before  Boston”  medal : the  line  of  drapery  which 
presumably  belongs  to  this  figure  also,  is  not  well  managed,  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight  to  pertain  to  the  dress  of  the  sailor  holding  the  standard ; the  latter 
individual  wears  a robe  strongly  suggestive  of  a Bishop’s  costume  with  its  full 
sleeves,  while  his  face,  though  nearer  the  observer  than  that  of  his  companion 
at  the  right,  and  partly  hidden  by  the  arm  of  Columbus,  is  turned  aside,  so 
that  at  first  sight  it  seems  somewhat  out  of  drawing.  On  the  obverse,  the 
letter  v is  used  for  u,  while  on  the  reverse  the  ordinary  u is  employed.  These 
should  have  been  uniform  on  the  medal.  The  position  of  the  female  figures, 
over  the  tablet,  half  kneeling  and  half  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  tablet,  is  con- 
strained, and  lacking  in  grace.  While  there  is  dignity  and  devotion  finely 
expressed  in  the  figure  of  Columbus,  yet  the  general  effect  of  the  medal,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  highest  attainment  of  American  numismatic  art,  is  we  regret 
to  say,  hardly  up  to  our  hopes,  when  we  remember  the  great  ability  mani- 
fested by  its  eminent  designer  in  other  directions. 

The  medals  were  struck  at  the  United  States  Mint,  and  are  size  48, 
American  scale. 


RESTRIKES  AGAIN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal : 

I observe  by  the  “American  Numismatist,”  and  by  your  remarks  in  the  October 
Journal , that  the  criticism  on  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  proposed  to  re- 
strike the  Halfpenny  Token  of  the  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada,  has  excited 
some  comment.  As  I agree  with  the  principles  enunciated  in  your  Editorial,  and 
have  a natural  reluctance  to  see  the  value  of  a piece  obtained  with  difficulty  and  at  a 
high  rate,  reduced  to  a comparatively  nominal  price  by  the  proposed  course,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  quote  the  remarks  of  that  veteran  collector,  the  late  Edward 
Cogan,  expressed  twenty-five  years  ago ; it  certainly  may  be  taken  as  impartial  in  the 
present  case,  for  it  was  written  in  January,  1870.  I believe  I do  not  exaggerate  when 
I say  that  every  honorable  dealer  to-day  in  America,  at  least,  agrees  with  the  principles 
he  laid  down,  and  the  practice  is  now  a general  one,  in  the  Sale  Catalogues,  of  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a piece  is  a restrike,  if  that  be  its  character. 

Mr.  Cogan  wrote  (see  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  p.  72),  alluding  to  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  United  States  Mint  to  prevent  restrikes  there:  “This  information 
will,  I am  sure,  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  whole  body  of  collectors,  as  it  will  put  an 
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effectual  stop  to  the  practice,  too  much  indulged  in,  of  re-striking  pieces  in  quantities 
and  selling  them  at  extravagantly  high  prices,  on  the  plea  of  their  being  extremely 
rare,  a practice  which  will  leave  an  indelible  disgrace  on  all  connected  with  it,  be  they 
who  they  may.”  c.  m. 


MEDAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  CANADIAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION. 

Something  less  than  a year  ago  a medal  was  struck  by  the  “ Royal  Cana- 
dian Humane  Association,”  for  presentation  to  those  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  life  from  drowning,  etc.  The  device  bears  the  name  of  the 
Association  in  an  inscription  of  four  lines  (a  word  in  each  line),  the  last 
curving  ; the  inscription  is  surmounted  by  the  crown  of  England,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a wreath  of  maple  leaves  on  the  left  and  laurel  leaves  on  the 
right,  crossed  at  the  bottom  and  open  at  the  top.  Reverse,  plain,  for  engrav- 
ing the  name  of  the  recipient,  etc.  A small  clasp  with  an  ornamental  bar 
above,  by  which  the  medal  is  worn  suspended  by  a ribbon.  It  is  struck  in 
bronze,  and  perhaps  other  metals.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  McLachlan  that 
the  dies  were  cut  by  Mr.  Rolph,  of  Rolph,  Smith  & Co.,  after  a design  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Henning,  of  Hamilton.  Its  size,  as  engraved,  is  29  American 
scale. 

The  first  presentation  was  made  an  interesting  event,  on  the  3d  of  June 
last,  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  and  Lady  Aberdeen  taking  part  in 
the  distribution,  which  took  place  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Toronto. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

VERNON  MEDALS. 

“Medallic  Illustrations,”  commenting  on  the  Vernon  Medals,  says : “The  popular 
joy  over  the  success  of  the  expedition  of  Admiral  Vernon  to  South  America  and  the  capture  of 
Porto  Bello,  Fort  Chagre,  and  Carthagena,  is  expressed  in  a hundred  and  more  medallic  pieces 
commemorating  these  events.  These  pieces,  miserable  in  design  and  still  more  wretched  in 
execution,  are  degrading  to  an  art  which  in  by-gone  days  had  produced  so  many  fine  objects. 
It  need  only  be  said  that  they  were  issued  by  a manufacturer  of  toys,  and  that  their  only  place 
is  among  such  articles.”  With  the  justice  of  this  criticism  we  agree,  but  who  was  the  manu- 
facturer alluded  to  ? 

Betts,  in  his  il  Historical  Medals  of  America,”  gives  descriptions  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pieces,  more  or  less  closely  relating  to  Vernon.  Of  these,  the  dies  of  one  are  signed 
p.  e.  ; one  by  t.,  possibly  for  Tibbs  ; one  by  t.  Giles  ; three  by  1.  m.,  possibly  a blunder  for 
1.  w. ; and  five  by  1.  w. ; on  several  of  the  last  the  ns  are  reversed ; we  find  perhaps  eleven 
obverse  and  six  or  seven  reverse  dies  with  this  defect,  which  have  no  name  of  an  engraver. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a fair  inference,  therefore,  that  1.  w.,  whoever  he  was,  is  responsible  pre- 
sumably for  at  least  twenty  in  all.  I have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  a London  dealer 
named  Pinchbeck,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metal  or  composition  called  by  his  name  — 
a sort  of  brass  which  when  fresh,  somewhat  resembled  gold,  — was  the  individual  who  made 
these  pieces.  He  died  in  London,  in  1783.  Is  this  attribution  correct  ? k. 
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A TONNINGEN  MEDAL. 

In  FrossarcTs  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Sale,  Lot  282,  is  a piece  described  as  a 
“ Siege  Crown,”  without  date,  the  device  on  which  shows  a “ terrific  struggle  on  a bridge,” 
and  the  legend  angor,  non  tangor  (“  I am  severely  pressed  but  not  taken  ”).  The  cata- 
loguer remarks  that  he  has  seen  no  other  specimen,  and  thinks  it  is  rare  ; he  believes,  cor- 
rectly, that  it  is  one  of  a series  of  two  or  more  historical  coins  or  medals,  but  as  this  bears  no 
date,  he  was  unable  to  fix  the  time  of  its  issue.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Appleton  informs  us  that  this, 
with  others  struck  about  the  same  time,  is  fully  described,  some  of  the  pieces  with  en- 
gravings, in  a rare  Danish  work  in  his  library,  and  that  it  refers  to  the  siege  of  Tonningen,  in 
Schlesvig,  by  Duke  Albert  of  Wurtemberg,  acting  for  Frederick  IV  of  Denmark.  The  date 
is  fixed  by  another  struck  during  the  same  siege,  which  has  the  year  1700,  and  the  same 
legend,  angor.  etc. 

Frederick  IV  succeeded  his  father,  Christian  V,  in  1699,  and  almost  immediately  de- 
clared war  against  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  He  besieged  Tonningen,  but  unsuccessfully,  from 
April  22  until  June  2,  1700,  and  during  the  siege,  or  perhaps  later,  in  memory  of  the  event,  a 
large  number  of  medals  were  struck,  alluding  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  events  in  the 
defence  of  the  city.  It  is  not,  however,  a “ coin  of  necessity,”  or  “ siege  piece,”  but  rather  a 
historical  medal.  By  the  Treaty  of  Travendal,  signed  August  18,  1700,  between  Charles  XII 
of  Sweden  and  Frederick  IV  of  Denmark,  the  places  in  Holstein  conquered  by  the  latter  were 
restored,  but  Tonningen  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  them  ; it  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  under  Stenbock,  in  May,  1713,  and  regained  by  the  Danes  in  May  of  the  following 
year. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

Monete  Romane.  Manuale  Elementare  compilato  da  Francesco  Gnecchi,  Vice-Presidente 
della  Societa  Italiana  Numismatica ; Membro  Onorario  della  Reale  Societa  Num.  Beige, 
della  Societa  Num.  Svizzera,  e della  Reale  Societa  Num.  di  Londra.  Con  15  tavole  e 62 
figure  nel  testo.  Milan,  1896. 

This  little  handbook  on  Roman  Coins  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Italian 
Numismatic  Review  ( Rivista  Italiana ),  who,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  title  above  given,  is  a 
member  of  nearly  all  the  leading  Numismatic  Societies  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  “ Hoepli 
Manuals.”  While  it  is  a treatise  primarily  intended  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study 
of  Roman  coins,  it  contains  much  information  of  value  to  those  who  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  series  of  which  it  treats.  The  illustrations  are  finely  executed,  and  what  gives 
them  greater  value  is  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  entirely  from  very  fine  originals.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  simple  and  easily  understood,  and  yet  covers  the  ground  very  completely. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  science ; to  the  bronze,  silver  and  gold  coin- 
age ; the  money  of  the  Campano-Roman  series ; coins  of  magistrates,  families,  etc.,  with 
descriptions  of  the  various  types,  legends,  etc.,  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  Imperial  as 
well  as  to  the  Republican  coinage,  to  medallions,  contorniates,  “ Consecration  ” and  c<  Restitu- 
tion ” pieces,  with  copious  tables  and  indices. 

We  greatly  wish  that  some  such  handbook  could  be  prepared  by  as  competent  an  editor  for 
American  students,  for  we  believe  that  works  of  this  kind  would  have  an  elevating  influence  on 
the  young  lover  of  coins,  who,  for  lack  of  suitable  guides,  turns  his  attention  to  die-varieties  of 
American  Cents ; interesting  as  these  maybe  to  one  who  is  beginning  the  study  of  Numis- 
matics, access  to  books  like  the  one  under  notice,  in  his  own  language,  would  reveal  to  him  a 
wealth  of  interest  in  ancient  coins,  a department  of  which  so  many  know  almost  nothing. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  present  number  completes  the  Thirtieth  Volume  of  the  Journal.  Our  subscribers 
have  no  doubt  observed  that  the  typographic  appearance  has  been  improved,  and  the  number 
of  pages  given  in  each  issue  has  been  increased  in  the  year  now  closing  without  increasing  the 
subscription  price,  and  if  the  Editor  may  judge  from  the  letters  received,  this  has  been  appre- 
ciated, and  the  interest  in  the  articles  printed  in  its  pages  has  also  increased.  While  more 
attention  has  recently  been  given  to  Ancient  coinage,  always  the  most  attractive  branch  of  the 
science  to  the  student  who  has  the  opportunity  for  its  study,  yet  it  has  not  been  forgotten 
that  the  coins  and  medals  relating  to  America  should  receive  due  attention  in  an  American 
numismatic  journal.  The  lack  of  large  cabinets  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  which  furnish 
such  magnificent  opportunities  for  research  to  Continental  scholars,  is  severely  felt  by  those 
in  our  own  land  who  would  gladly  devote  time  and  study  to  this  department,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  thought  desirable  to  devote  a certain  amount  of  space  to  the  publication  of  papers 
on  the  subject  by  eminent  foreign  numismatists,  translated  or  expressly  prepared  for  our  pages. 
While  it  is  hoped  to  continue  these  papers  in  the  future,  and  occasionally  to  illustrate  them, 
as  in  the  present  number,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  next  volume  will  contain  a series  of 
papers  on  the  Cents  of  1793,  by  Mr.  Crosby,  to  be  illustrated  by  photo-gravures  from  originals, 
provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society.  Contributions  will  gladly  be 
welcomed  on  numismatic  subjects  from  those  interested,  and  due  attention  will  be  given  to 
queries  from  those  seeking  information  on  obscure  points,  whenever  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
enlighten  them.  Finally,  if  any  of  our  subscribers  can  aid  the  publishers  in  increasing  the 
circulation  of  the  Journal,  by  calling  the  attention  of  public  libraries  and  numismatists  to  the 
necessity  of  supporting  a magazine  devoted  to  a special  topic,  and  one  whose  clientage  is 
necessarily  a limited  one,  the  favor  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

THE  LONDON  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  London  Numismatic  Society,  Sir  John  Evans,  K.  C.  B., 
D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  a member  of  many  prominent  scientific  societies,  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent ; announcement  was  made  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hyman  Montagu,  F.  S.  A.,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  who  had  been  a very  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings,  in  which  his  knowl- 
edge added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  discussions.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  a son  of  the 
President  (and  who  is  connected  with  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford)  and  Dr.  Hermann 
Weber,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents  ; Herbert  A.  Grueber,  Esq.,  and  Barclay  V.  Head,  Esq., 
both  of  whom  hold  positions  in  the  Coin  department  of  the  British  Museum,  were  chosen 
Honorary  Secretaries ; Mr.  Warwick  Wroth,  F.  S.  A.,  is  Foreign  Secretary,  and  among  the 
Members  of  the  Council  is  Dr.  F.  Parkes  Weber,  F.  S.  A.,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal.  A large  proportion  of  the  Board  of  Government  are  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  Cabinets  of  the  British  Museum,  which  afford  magnificent  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  ancient  coins ; the  contributions  of  the  Museum  to  numismatic  science,  pub- 
lished in  its  systematic  catalogues  of  the  various  coin  collections  garnered  there,  have  been  of 
immense  service  in  promoting  a general  knowledge  of  ancient  coins.  In  the  preparation  of  these 
catalogues  members  of  the  London  Society  have  rendered  most  valuable  service.  The  series 
has  now  reached  nearly  forty  volumes,  the  first  having  been  issued  in  1873,  and  further  additions 
are  in  preparation. 

We  have  often  regretted  that  more  of  the  work  of  this  Society,  which  numbers  nearly  300 
members,  was  not  given  to  medallic  research ; to  numismatists  generally  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  this  is  a branch  of  the  science  with  which  they  are  more  familiar,  and  consequently  more 
interested  in  its  study ; a fact  chiefly  due,  of  course,  to  the  limited  opportunities  for  original 
research  in  ancient  coins  which  obtain  here.  The  “ Medallic  Illustrations,”  which  we  have 
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COPPER  CATALOGUE 

17th  Edition. 

is  NOW  READY.  It  contains  upwards  of  150  new  illustrations  specially  prepared  for  this  edition. 
The  many  new  coins  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  two  and  a half  years  will  be  found  accurately 
noted.  The  English,  French  and  German  Colonies  have  been  liberally  supplied,  and  in  other  ways  a 
much  larger  field  has  been  covered  than  ever  before  attempted  in  a sale  catalogue. 

The  native  names  of  countries,  etc  , will  be  found  with  the  corresponding  English.  The  old 
names  of  places  are  given,  together  with  the  new ; also  those  which  appear  in  Latin,  and  some  are 
shown  on  the  coins  in  no  other  form.  Monograms  have  been  noted  and  a table  of  them  is  furnished, 
thus  making  recognition  of  many  coins  of  the  German  States  of  the  1 6th  to  1 8th  Century  an  easy  matter. 

The  Reigns  of  Sovereigns  and  those  under  whom  coins  were  struck  is  given ; also,  in  many  cases, 
the  arms  of  the  city  or  country,  and  the  name  of  the  Patron  Saints,  frequently  the  only  means  of 
identification.  The  American  Colonial,  U.  S.,  and  Canadian  series  have  had  particular  attention,  and  a 
simple  and  easily  understood  explanation  of  the  0 Heraldry  of  Coins"  has  been  added,  and  a copious 
Index.  Every  collector  or  student,  whether  of  long  or  short  experience  in  the  science,  will  find  these 
catalogues  of  great  utility,  in  fact  almost  affording  a small  library  in  itself.  Our  new 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  CATALOGUE, 

IS  NOW  READY, 

Contains  changes  and  improvements  quite  as  extensive  as  those  made  in  the  Copper  edition,  including 
NUMEROUS  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

HERALDIC  DE VICES,  PATRON  SAINTS,  REIGNS  OF  SOVEREIGNS, 

FULL  INDEX,  GLOSSARY  OF  HERALDIC  TERMS . Etc. 

NOW  READY,  our  new  and  very  exhaustive  catalogue  of 

PAPER  MONEY, 

In  addition  to  the  Colonial,  Continental,  U.  S.  Fractional  Currency  and  Confederate  States  issues,  is 
given  the  most  complete  list  of  BROKEN  BANK  BILLS,  known  at  various  times  as  “Wildcat/’ 
“Red  Dog,"  etc.,  that  the  careful  research  of  months  has  enabled  us  to  obtain.  There  is  also  a list 
of  private  issues  (which  were  commonly  called  “ Shin-plasters,"  following  the  period  of  Hard  Times). 
It  includes  those  uttered  by  merchants  and  individuals  from  the  earliest  period  following  the  Continental 
series  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  Hard  Times  period,  1834  to  1841,  and  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  issues  (north  and  south)  furnish  a large  portion.  More  than  forty  engftivings  of  rare 
issues  and  of  the  devices  borne  on  Continental  Money,  with  translations  of  the  Latin  legends  are  given. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  EACH. 

The  nth  edition  of  our 

PREMIUM  LIST 

or  prices  we  pay  for  certain  American  Colonial  and  U.  S.  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Coins,  (with  a 
Canadian  supplement),  a COMPLETE  LIST  OF  THE  RARE  DATES,  is  now  ready.  Many  new 
cuts  are  for  the  first  time  used  in  this  edition,  and  the  number  of  pages  has  been  increased. 

Send  for  our  new  52  page  circular,  POCKET  EDITION,  with  full  list  of 
cheap  packets  and  sets,  with  much  information  regarding  stock  we  keep  and 
our  manner  of  doing  business.  Mailed  free  on  application. 

SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  COMPANY,  L’d, 

18  East  23d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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